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Introduotion. 

The  following  work  is,  as  its  name  implies,  written  mainly 
from  a  National  point  of  view,  and  in  regard  to  Modern 
Literature ;  and  is  the  result  of  twelve  years*  experience  in  the 
best  Bibliographical  Observatory  in  the  world. 

It  consists  of  papers  on  the  theory  of  Bibliography,  which 
have  been  printed  before,  but  which  are  now  re-issued,  in  com- 
pany with  a  considerable  number  of  papers  now  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  Sections.  My  original  intention 
was  that  Section  I.  should  contain  chapters,  each  complete  in 
themselves,  on  the  chief  hinging-points  of  Bibliography,  round 
which  I  believe  all  future  study  and  discussion  will  mainly  centre. 
Owing  to  an  illness  of  six  weeks,,  however,  the  whole  work  was 
delayed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  considerably  curtail  several  of  the 
opening  chapters,  in  order  that  the  work  might  he  issued  in  time, 
if  possible,  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
approaching  '*  International  Conference,*'  to  be  convened,  by  the 
Royal  Society,  on  July  14th,  to  consider  the  question  of  recording 
Scientific  Literature. 

Section  II.  contains  a  number  of  Monographs  on  General 
Bibliography. 

Section  III.  contains  a  collection  of  Monographs  relative  to 
the  Bibliography  of  OfScial  Literature. 

Section  IV.  includes  a  few  papers  of  a  more  MiflcellaneouB 
character. 

I  had  wished  to  have  illustrated  the  theory  thrdughout  by  a 
large  number  of  actual  examples  and  diagrams,  but,  for  the 
reason  already  alluded  to,  I  was  unable  to  do  so.  Many  of  the 
papers  have  been  written  imder  circumstances  of  considerable 
interruption,  so  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  pardon  frequent 
clumsiness  or  abruptness  of  style. 

I  have  tried  my  best,  by  means  of  darker  type,  to  aid  the  eye, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  discern  the  leading  iK)ints  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  have,  for  the  same  reason,  prefixed  special  Tables  of 
Contents  to  some  of  the  longer  essays. 


Ab  will  be  seen  by  a  gliinoe  ut  the  Iraok,  tlie  following  work 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  written  with  the  special  object  oE 
aidintJ;  students  of  Bibliography  in  further  studies  nod  investiga- 
tions on  the  subject. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  gain  a  general  idea,  of  the  work  at  a 
glance,  he  must  cast  his  eye  over  the  Table  of  Contents. 

He  will  see  there  more  than  I  oun  tell  him,  except  at  the  cost 
of  weaiying  him  by  a  long  Inti'oduction.  The  idea  of  the  work  is 
tlie  further  introduction  of  Law  and  Order  into  the  World  of 
Literature,  in  order  to  facibtate  researeb.  That  this  is  far  easier 
than  most  people  tbink,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove.  But  its 
Hccomplisbment  depends  upon  a  greater  study  of  tlie  National 
Laws  of  Bibbogra.phy,  and  a  greater  obedience  to  their  dictates. 
Finally,  the  main  contention  of  the  work  is  that  National 
Literature  can  alone  be  completely  recorded  by  the  State. 

As  this  work  is  chiefly  confined  to  exposition  of  Theory,  the 
results  of  my  own  experience  during  the  last  twelve  years,  I  have 
mentioned  few  names  of  other  writers  on  the  subject.  There  are 
several  whom  I  would  hke  to  have  mentioned,  having  regard  to 
the  past  expression  of  their  views  in  tbe  pages  of  "  The  Library 
Chronicle, "  "  Tbe  Library,"  or  tbe  "  Transactions  of  the  Bibbo- 
grapbical  Society."  But  as  I  could  not  praise  them  without 
appearing  to  assent  to  many  principles  on  which  I  differ,  and  not 
having  time  to  qualify  my  remarks,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
remain  silent. 

While  engaged  on  tbe  present  work,  I  was  agi'eeahly  surprised 
to  receive  {June  3)  a  copy  of  a  work  (of  some  200  pages)  entitled, 
■■  Manuel  de  Bibliographic  Historique.  Par  Ch.  Y,  Langlois, 
Charge  de  Cours  k  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Fai'ie.  I,  Instru- 
ments Bibhograpbiques."     (Pari* :  Librairie  Hachette  ct  Ck.) 

1  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  devote  the  time  necessary  for 
its  examination,  but  it  is  very  evidently  a  work  of  great  value,  and 
is  certainly  the  first  of  its  kind.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to 
Timln  of  Bibliography,  on  the  principle  that,  "  Enseujner  la  Bibiio- 
ijraphie,  c'est  done  enseigner  la  maniire  de  se  sernr  des  tmHruments 
hibiioyrajiki^ues  qui  existent."  .4  great  part' of  my  ovm  work' is 
devoted  to  illustrate  the  use  of  bibhogrnpbies  which  o)tgkt  to 
<:rist .'  so  that  we  divide  the  field  equally !  M.  Langlois'  work 
teems  with  references  to  existing  Catalogiies  and  Bibbographies 
throughout  the  world,  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  information 
which  it  supplies  under  the  names  of  the  countries,  and  for  the 
detailed  Index  with  which  it  is  supplied. 


INTKODUCTIOX.  XI 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  many  friends  from 
whom  1  have  received  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  tlie  past. 
And  if  those  who  have  asked  me,  "What  is  Bibliography?" 
have  thought  me  stupid  for  not  being  able  to  explain  the  subject 
in  two  words,  I  think,  if  ever  they  have  the  curiosity  to  glance 
at  this  work,  thev  "will  allow  that  the  task  was  a  hard  one,  and 
will  forgive  me  ! 

I  wish  also  to  thank  Mr.  J.  Y.  MacAlister,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  tlie  Library  Association,  Mr.  Basil  Soulsby,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  J.  R.  Boose,  Librarian  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
and  M.  Paul  Otlet,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institut  International 
de  Bibliographic,  for  pennission  to  re-print  certain  of  the  papers 
appealing  in  this  book. 

Finallv,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  **  Library  Bureau  "  on  wliom  the  task  of  revision  of  proofs 
has  fallen,  for  the  cordial  and  able  assistance  I  have  received  in 
this  and  all  other  details  connected  with  the  issue  of  the  work. 

Note. 

Although  the  papers  which  I  have  already  printed,  or  reprinted, 
in  the  past  (and  now  include  in  this  volume)  have  been  written  at 
considerable  intervals,  I  l)elieve  that  the  line  of  argument  will  be 
found  to  l)e  consistent  throughout.  In  order,  however,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I  give  below  a  chronological  list  of  the  papers  re- 
ferred to,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  sequence  of 
thought,  if  desirous. 

Read 

Sept.,  1890.    1.  An  introduction  to  the  Theor}'  of  a  State-Paper 

Catalogue.     London,  1891.  8°. 

May,  1891.     2.  A   plea  for  Annual   Lists   of    State-Papers   and 

Annual  Reviews  of  State-Papers  as  being  essen- 
tial preliminaries  to  State-Paper  Catalogues. 
London,  1892.  8^ 
(1893).  3.  Imperial  Federation  Series  of  Colonial  State- 
Paper  Catalogues.  No.  1.  —  Cape  Colony. 
London,  1893.     8°. 

Li  Illustration  of  the  theory  of  the  subject. 
(1893).     4.  Catalogue  of   Official   Reports  relating   to  India, 

issued  as  Englisli  Parliamentary'^  Papers    .    .    . 
during  the  year  1892.     London,  1893.  8^ 

In  Illustration  of  the  tlieory  of  the  subject. 
Feb.,  1893.     5.  Bibliography  Backwards.     Not  j^rinted  before. 
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Feb.,  1893.  6.  The  Battle  of  Bibliography.  A  Paper  in  advo- 
cacy of  Compulsory  National  Book-Registration 
and  Printed  Periodical  Class-Registers,  forming 
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Supplementary  Hemorandum. 

My  original  intention  was  to  write  an  introductory  chapter, 
giving  a  general  review  of  Bibliography  as  a  Science  in  as  popular 
manner  as  possible. 

I  was,  however,  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  fact  that  a 
general  review,  to  be  worth  anything,  would  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  I  could  afford  to  spare ;  and  I  did  not  think  that  the 
results  would  compensate  for  further  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 
work.  Furthermore,  the  technicalities  of  Bibliography  are  such 
that  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters  and  sections 
of  the  work  will  probably  convey  much  more  to  the  reader  than 
any  number  of  general  introductions,  and  do  so  in  a  more 
interesting  manner  by  actual  illustration  of  the  subject.  I  had 
also  originally  wished  that  each  of  the  introductory  chapters 
should  partake  of  the  character  of  a  monograph.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  adhere  closely  to  my  desire ;  but  the  opening  chapters 
will  frequently  be  found  to  repeat  the  same  information,  with 
necessary  qualifications,  so  as  to  render  them  very  greatly  inde- 
pendent of  one  another. 

Without  taxing  the  patience  of  the  reader  further,  I  will 
therefore  only  say  that  the  work  commences  with  the  very  earliest 
stages  in  the  life-history  of  a  book — the  stages  of  compilation  and 
publication  ;  and  continues  to  deal  with  all  those  divisions  of  the 
subject  which  have  most  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  in  recent 
years. 

From  the  nature  of  my  work,  it  is  evident  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  devote  myself  very  greatly  to  matters  of  Bibliographical 
lieform.  This,  and  the  limits  of  time  and  space,  have  prevented 
me  from  giving  the  recognition  which  is  due  to  the  many  past 
and  present  bibliographical  efforts  and  results  throughout  the 
world  which  claim  our  admiration.  And  nowhere  is  my  regret 
greater  than  in  regard  to  Bibliographical  work  undertaken  in 
America,  France  and  Germany. 

For  the  rest,  I  can  but  repeat  that  the  work  has  been  written 
under  considerable  difiiculties,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  deal 
honestly  by  a  difficult  question,  and  now  ofTer  the  results  as  my 
contribution  towards  the  many  efforts  of  my  l)rother  librarians. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theories   of  Compilation 

and  Publication. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

TSie  Value  of  Form  in  Publication. 

Connection  between  Form  of  Publication  and  Classification. 

(1)  Choice  and  Arrangement  of  Subjects  in  volumes. 

(2)  Association  of  Volumes  in  Series. 

(3)  Division  of  Volumes  into  Sections. 

What  is  a  Book  ? 

(4)  The  Title-page. 

(5)  Interior  Details. 

(6)  The  Learned  Societies. 

(7)  Official  Literature. 

(8)  Some  Functions  of  Bibliography. 

The  following  essay  does  not  assume  that  the  principles  here 
referred  to  are  new  discoveries,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  pretend, 
in  these  hmits,  to  give  a  full  lescription  of  the  subject. 

What  is  assumed  is,  that,  while  a  large  number  of  works  are, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  issued  in  correct  form,  a  very  large 
number  are  also  issued  in  a  wrong  form  ;  and  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  received  due  prominence 
as  a  distinct  stage  in  Bibliography,  demanding  special  study  and 
consideration,  on  account  of  its  important  influence,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  on  subsequent  cataloguing,  classifying,  and  indexing  of 
Books  or  sections  of  Books. 

The  Value  of  Form  of  Publication. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  some  a  mere  matter  of 
pedantry  to  use  the  word  **  Theory  "  in  connection  with  the 
'*  Compilation  "  and  *'  Publication  "  of  a  work.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  it  is  a  reasonable  application  of  the 
word  ;  for  no  one  will  readily  assert  that  the  writing  and  issue 
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of  milliona  of  Books  does,  or  could,  continue,  regardless  of  certaia 
principles  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  printed  matter, 
and  the  form  in  which  works  are  eventually  published. 

Bat  while  ench  author,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pursues 
some  method  in  regard  to  the  final  arrangenieut  of  his  work,  itnd 
while  Printers  and  Puhlishers  are  ever  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
attention  to  certain  details  calculated  to  increase  the  use.  and  aid 
the  circulation  of  their  publications,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a.  Iai"ge  mass  of  Literature  appears  every  year  which,  through 
the  neglect  of  certain  necessary  principles  and  details,  raises 
gratuitous  obstacles  in  the  path  of  research,  and  defies  the  best 
efforts  of  librarians  to  remedy  the  evO.  In  using  the  term 
■'  Publishers,"  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  word  is 
used  in  its  larger  sense,  and  that  the  reference  is  chiefly  to 
Learned  Societies  and  Government  Printing  Establishments, 
who  are  the  worst  offenders  in  the  matter. 

Of  course,  in  many  instances,  extra  precautions  in  matters  of 
publication  involve  extra  expense,  in  which  case  it  is  a  private 
question  for  author  and  publisher  to  decide  between  themselves. 

But.  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
ignorance  or  oversight.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  scientific 
study  of  the  subject,  and  men  have  not  yet  reaUsed  the  full 
necessity  for  absolute  co-operation  between  the  Author,  Pi-inter, 
Publisher,  and  Librarian— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of 
them  can  mar,  and  often  ruin,  the  work  of  the  otliera. 

And  of  these,  it  is  the  Librarian  and  Bibliographer  who  has 
the  niost  right  to  complain,  and  to  insist  on  consideration  ;  for  it 
is  he  who  is  the  responsible  representative  between  the  hook  and 
the  public.  He  it  is  who,  in  common  with  the  writer  for  the 
Press,  has  to  glean  information  at  a  moment's  notice— to  say 
where  it  can  he  found,  and  of  what  nature  it  is.  On  him 
devolves  the  responsibility  of  answering  at  a  moment's  notice,  or 
of  enabUng  others  to  answer  for  themselves,  all  questions  of 
research  ;  and,  it  he  fail  to  do  ao,  it  is  he  who  is  blamed. 

It  does  not  require  much  experience  or  imagination  to  know  that 
the  whole  world,  visible  and  invisible,  exists  in  connection  with 
Law  and  Order,  implying  a  certain  classification  of  all  that  is  or 

HAS   BEEN. 

Nor  does  it  require  much  experience  to  know  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  only  imperfectly  discern  the  order  that  exists  ;  and  that 
the  difBculties  of  logical  perception  are  increased  (i.)  by  the  tact  nf 
the  perpetual  natural  intermingling  of  all  that  man  is  conscious 
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of ;  and  (ii.)  by  the  fact  that  man  himself  adds  to  his  own  diffi- 
culties by  un-naturally  confusing  the  different  parts  of  existence 
one  with  another. 

But  while  these  difficulties  are  great,  they  are  not  altogether 
insuperable. 

For  where  man  cannot  discern  in  detail  the  absolute  classi- 
fications which  exist,  in  spite  of  apparent  disorder  on  the  surface, 
he  can  discern  enough  to  enable  him  to  progress,  by  means  of 
assigning  certain  arbitrary  classifications  of  his  own,  supplementary 
to  those  which  are,  more  or  less,  natural  and  self-evident. 

But  his  progress  is  dependent  on  two  important  conditions  : 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  men  can  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  order  of  existence  which  they  will  recognize. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  men  will  consistently  adhere  to  those 
classifications  in  the  events  of  life,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Printed  Record  of  their  thoughts  and  investigations. 

The  first  condition  centres  round  the  word  **  Classification," 
and  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  second  condition,  viz.,  the  consistent  recognition  of,  and 
adherence  to  that  Classification,  belongs  to  the  present  chapter  as 
part  of  the  Theory  of  Compilation. 

Any  consideration  of  the  question  will  naturally  turn  on  the 
following  points  : — 

(1)  Arrangement  of  Subjects  in  Volumes. 

(2)  The  Association  of  Volumes  in  Series. 

(3)  Arrangement  of  Volumes  in  Sections. 

(4)  The  Supply  of  Major  and  Minor  Titles. 

(5)  The  Supply  of  the  final  fittings  of  a  Work  (Indexes,  Tables 

of  Contents,  ftc.) 

Arrangement  of  Subjects  In  Yolumes. 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  the  necessity  for  judicious 
care  in  the  choice  of  subjects  on  the  part  of  one  who  is  about 
to  write  a  book.  A  writer  should  not  combine  subjects  which  are 
not  kindred  to  one  another  in  the  same  work — for  the  simple 
reason  that  nobody  will  expect  to  find  them  combined  in  the  same 
volimie,  and  they  are  thus  likely  to  be  buried  for  ever ;  while  if 
the  presence  of  the  interloping  subject  is  made  known  by  means  of 
cross-references  in  Catalogues,  this  is  only  at  the  expense  of  much 
care  and  trouble,  which  Librarians  may  not  always  be  able  to 
bestow.     Moreover,  to  saddle  one  work  with  a  number  of  others  of 
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foreign  nature  is  to  create  seriouB  inconvenience  to  students,  and 
the  result  is  similar  to  men's  experience  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  the 
oustom  to  shackle  the  witness  to  the  murderer,  to  awuit  the  trial, 
with  the  result  that,  as  a  rule,  neither  of  thein  are  heard  of  to 
trouhle  the  judge ! 

It  is  true  that  at  times  it  is  impossible  (for  vai'ious  reasons)  to 
iivoid  combining  subjects  foreign  to.  or  distantly  connected  with, 
one  another;  while  at  other  times  the  issue  of  collected  works  on 
unconnected  subjects  (such  as  appear  in  the  general  Magazines) 
ia  done  inlcntioually.  But  these  cases  are  instances  to  be  for- 
given ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  evil  is  not  so  great  where  (as 
with  Encyclopffldias)  Magazines  are  intentionally  and  avowedly  of 
II  general  character,*  for  this  is  then  expected,  and  men  conduct 
their  researches  accordingly. 

The  whole  question  of  Collected  Literature  has,  however,  been 
ti-eated  of,  at  considerable  length,  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  so 
it  will  be  better  to  pass  on  to  the  next  part  of  our  subject,  after 
reminding  the  reader  that  Literatm'e  is  "  collected  "  in  the  form  of 
Encyolopmdias,  Journals,  &c.,  of  Learned  Societies,  and  in  Inde- 
pendent Magazines,  and  other  periodicals. 


ABsooiation  of  Volumes  in  Series. 

The  Association  of  Volumes  in  Series  is  a  most  interesting 
subject  to  follow  up.  We  read  that  Carlyle  pronounced  "  the 
famous  series  of  Bohn's  Libraiies  "  to  he  "  the  usefulleat  thing  1 
know" — a  series  which  was  lately  reported  to  have  reached  748 
volumes,  to  be  had  complete  (ov  £160. 

A  like  eulogy  has  been  bestowed  on  Baron  Tauohnitz  for  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  reatUng  public.  And  Mr.  Stead's 
last  plan  of  issuing  works  in  penny  volumes,  and  re-groiipinij  them 
in  sixpenny  volumes,  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Series. 

But  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  "  Series,"  chiefly  with  a  view 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  sterner  technical  interests  involved. 
Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Series  give  Librarians  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  they  hate  them  in  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  involved  in  maiutaining  their  completeness,  and  in  cata- 
loguing their  parts.     But  the  laboin-  involved  might   be  greatly 


H  might  often.  DsvcrtLelesB,  with  advantiigo,  rcBolvc 
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diminished  if  the  Learned  Societies  and  Governments,  who  are 
the  greatest  ofiFeuders,  hestowed  more  care  upon  the  subject,  which 
they  at  last  show  signs  of  doing.  In  India,  the  words  of  a  subse- 
quent editor  of  the  '*  PalsBontologia  Indica"  Series  confirm  the 
statement  in  regard  to  that  series,  in  stating  that 

••  When  the  Pahoontologia  Indica  was  begun,  no  rule  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  series.  A  change  of  authors,  or  a  very 
partial  change  of  subject,  was  considered  sufficient  for  a  change  of  series,'*  &c. 

Indian  Official  Documents  have  given  especial  trouble  in  the 
matter.  Any  Librarian  who  may  have  had  to  catalogue  the 
various  series  of  Archaeological  Survey  Reports  issued,  must  often 
have  bewailed  the  fact. 

The  Bombay  Selections  from  the  Records  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  questions  which  arise  concerning  Sectional  Titles, 
Cross-Re ferences,  and  Dates  of  Incorporation. 

{As  tojrhis  latter  point f  it  is  very  irritatiny  to  have  {?)  to  incor- 
porate a  Sectional  Report  under  the  date  of  the  volume  containing 
itf  when  the  Report  was  actually  written  ten  years  previously,  and 
its  chief  interest  toas  connected  icith  another  year). 

The  difficulties  experienced  with  the  Indian  Series  of  Selec- 
tions from  the  Records  are  detailed  in  a  footnote.* 

If  India  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  Series  presenting  diffi- 
culties, it  also  affords  striking  examples  of  weU-ordered  systems  of 
Publication.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  Official  Literature,  there  is  no 
system  of  pubHcation  under  any  Government  which  surpasses 
India,  either  in  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  full  series  of  Docu- 
ments taken  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  attention  to  perspicuity  and 
type  arrangement. 

Sir  William  Hunter's  **  Imperial  Gazetteer   of   India,"  illus- 


'  The  Indian  Government  has  raised  difficulties  both  for  itself  and  for  all 
Librarians  in  the  past  and  present,  by  the  system  pursued  of  issuiog  large 
series  of  Sections  from  the  Records  which  (1)  are  not  supplied  with  designa- 
tions which  clearly  distinguish  one  series  from  its  predecessors  or  successors  ; 
(2)  which  include  a  number  of  other  series— wheels  within  wheels. 

Thus,  whereas  each  series  should  contain  only  separate  works  which  could 
be  bound  up  as  Nos.  1-10,  10-20,  &c.— if  the  volumes  were  so  bound  up,  it 
would  separate  the  %Scries  of  Annual  Administration  Kcports.  Thus,  which- 
ever way  you  bind,  you  separate  anew,  or  sanction  the  existing  separation  of, 
Series  of  Periodical  Keports. 

It  is  just  as  if  the  English  Publishers  had  agreed  to  publish  all  the  leading 
Magazines  as  one  huge  series  of  Selections  from  the  Magazines. 

While  one  man,  who  wanted  a  single  Nineteenth  Century,  might  ask  for 
Nos.  20,  27,  35  of  the  scries,  another,  impatient  of  all  such  gratuitous  hiero- 
glyphics, would  ask  for  the  Magazine  by  name  and  year. 

Thus  you  could  never  bind  volumes  one  way  without  causing  querien  in 
case  of  applications  from  the  other  point  of  view. 
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tmtea  more  than  one  principle  under  review.  Aa  Editor  he 
sketched  out  the  syuteni  of  oompiiation.  submitting  a  plan  {pp. 
144}  for  a  Statisticnl  Survey  and  an  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India. 
(Cal.  1870,  fol,) 

Subaequently,  "  with  a  view  to  aeouring  uniformity  in  the 
inateriaJs,"  he  drew  up  six  aeries  of  leading  queationa,  which  were 
circulated  to  the  Provincial  Govemmenta  under  the  title  of  "  Heads 
of  Information  required  (or  the  Imperial  Gazetteer."  The  result 
was  a  series  of  about  100  Printed  Volumes  aggi-egating  36,000 
pagea,  which  were  then  eumniarised  in  the  Gazetteer  of  9  volumea 
and  subaequently  13  volumes  (2nd  edition). 

Vol.  4  (1881.  8")  of  the  1st  Edition,  contained  the  Article  "  India"' 
as  pp.  129—644. 

Thia  Article,  or  small  hook,  was  expanded  into  a  large  book 
(pp.  668),  remodelled  into  chapters,  and  aupplied  with  an  Index, 
under  title.  "The  Indian  Empire."  &o.,  (Triibner'a  Oriental  aeriea), 
London,  1882,  8^.  In  1886,  the  same  work  appeara  again  in  a 
work  of  747  pages,  aa  Volume  6  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
Gazetteer. 

Subaequently,  in  1B93,  the  same  work  was  re-iasued  as  a  re- 
viaed  Third  edition,  by  MBasrs,  Allen  &,  Co.,  consisting  of  862 
pages. 

In  the  year  1887,  also,  an  Index  to  the  13  volumes  of  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Gazetteer  was  iasued  in  a  separate  volume 
(Volume  14).  thus  illustrating  another  principle  of  publication. 

Here  then,  apart  from  the  last  mentionetl  tact,  we  witness  the 
several  processes  of  Careful  Sectional  Arrangement.  The  con- 
densation of  information,  and  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the 
parts  lij  utilising  the  section  so  as  lo  extract  it  as  a  separate 
volume  for  use  in  two  different  scries  and  for  ultimate  use  as  quite 
iin  independent  volume. 

In  the  world  of  Pubhcation,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  ever  two 
great  forces  at  work — the  forces  of  Centralisation  and  Decen- 
tralisation, of  Collection  and  Dispersal,  of  Union  and  Separation. 

In  the  issue  of  the  publication  known  aa  "  Epigrapliia 
Indica,"  by  the  Indian  Government,  we  see  a  notable  instance  of 
the  syBtflmatio  periodical  centralisation  of  knowledge. 

That  it  was  greatly  needed,  and  not  less  appreciated,  is 
evident  from  the  following  quotations  : — 

"Hitherto,  tha  studeal  of  Indian  InHcriptioas  had  to  acarcii  for  the 
Records,  as  yet  publisliad  in  the  pages  ut  various  iearued  Periodicals 
of  India   nud    Eiiropu,   b^sidf^.v    the  volumes  of   the   Archieologicai 
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Survey,  and  other  independent  works.  The  foundation  of  a  new 
quarterly,  exclusively  devoted  to  Epigraphy,  is  sure  to  meet  with  a 
very  warm  reception,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  all  students  of  Indian 
History."— (Pro/.  J,  Jolly,  in  Tr'dhner's  Record), 

*' L'^pigraphie  indienne  aura  ainsi  son  Eplieineris  avant  d'avoir  son 
Corpus.  Si.  M.  Burgess  arrive  de  cette  manidre  k  centraliser,  ne 
fAt-ce  que  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  les  travaux  ^pigraphiques 
actuellement  ^parpill^s  dans  une  infinite  de  recueils,  dont  plusieurs 
sont  des  publications  locales  absolument  inaccessibles  en  Europe,  il 
aura  rendu  une  fois  de  plus  un  service  inestimable  aux  etudes 
indiennes."— (-Keni*  de  VHistoire  des  Religions.") 

Commencing  with  January,  1894,  a  further  step  towards 
centralisation  was  taken  when  we  find  Epigraphia  Indica 
published  in  quarto  at  more  frequent  intervals,  **  with  the 
view  of  amalgamating  Dr.  Burgess'  Epigraphia  Indica  with  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  and  of  thus  centralising  researches  relating 
to  the  ancient  history  of  the  country." 

The  steps  taken  to  facilitate  purchase  are  also  to  be  noted,  i.e., 
the  publication  of  the  work  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  London,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Leipzig,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna. 

Reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  want  of  emphasizing  the  existence  of  the  Separate  Series  of 
Indian,  Colonial,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Documents 
contained  in  the  Annual  Sets  of  English  Sessional  Papers. 

The  United  States  Documents  exhibit  instances  of  gratuitously 
buried  Series  in  the  case  of  the  Rebellion  Records,  the  occasional 
Biographical  Sketches  of  deceased  Members  of  Senate  and  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  case  of  the  splendid  scientific  works  which  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  ordinary^  administrative  Reports. 

In  English  Literature,  among  the  most  noticeable  Series  are 
the  Publications  of  the  Record  Ofl&ce,  and  the  Challenger 
Expedition  Reports.  The  works  of  the  PaloBontographical  Society 
attract  special  attention.  In  French  Literature,  the  **  Collection 
de  Documents  in^dits  sur  I'histoire  de  France "  merit  special 
sittention,  and  the  large  series  of  **  Inventaires  Sommaires." 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  example  of  a  well-organised 
plan  of  operations  for  compilation  and  publication  was  that 
formulated  in  connection  with  Napoleon's  Egyptian  Expedition. 
.\nd  the  resulting  work  illustrates  other  principles  as  well. 

One  of  the  frequent  sources  of  trouble  to  the  student  is  the 
diflBculty  experienced  in  discovering  the  idea  and  arrangement  of  a 
work,  and  in  getting  a  bird's  eye  view  of  it  (a  difficulty  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  consulting  Bibliographies). 
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This  is  especially  the  case  in  long  series  of  works,  where  the 
im-angenient  extends,  in  varied  order,  through  several  volumes. 

A  separate  Memorandum  or  Key,  of  a  hundy  size,  may  often, 
therefore,  be  of  great  use,  such  as  we  liod  u^der  title,  ■'  A  Biblio- 
graphical Account  and  Collation  of  La  Description  de  I'Egj-pte, 
Ac."  (1838,  8"),  in  cnnuection  with  the  work  of  Napoleon's 
Expedition. 

.\  copy  of  this  magnificent  work  being  purchased  hy  the 
Lihrarj-  ot  the  London  Institution  in  1837-38,  the  Managers 
taking  a  hberai  view  of  the  situation,  resolved  that  the  Librarians 
ahfjuld  compile  it  complete  analysis  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  their  public.  This  analysis  constitutes 
what  may  be  equally  styled  a  Tabic  of  CmtenU,  or  a  Coilected- 
Worlti  Catalogue,  occupying  sevonty-six  pages  of  print. 

As  such  it  also  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Section  and  Sub- 
Section,  the  value  of  full  description  Titles;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  the  original  work  was  the  result  ot  a  splendidly 
organised  body  of  one  hundred  Fi-ench  Sacants,  attached  to 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  Expedition,  "the  first  of  the  kind  which 
ever  accompanied  an  invading  army  "  ;  that  the  General-in-Chief 
"  invited  the  artists  and  authors  to  meet  together,  for  consulting 
upon  the  means  which  appeared  to  them  the  most  proper  for  im- 
parting to  the  work  that  degree  ot  perfection  which  should 
ensure  its  snccess  "  ;  that  "  the  French  Government  directed  that 
the  memoirs,  charts,  drawings,  and  all  observations  and  materials 
.  .  .  should  be  consolidated  into  one  gi-and  and  comprehensive 
work  .  .  .  and  all  those  persons  who  had  co-operated  in  the 
formation  of  this  collection,  were  invited  to  recommend  what  par- 
ticular drawings  and  memoirs  should  he  inserted  in  the  publication  ; 
and  that  the  direction  ot  the  whole  was  referred  to  a  Commission 
of  eight  individuals,  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  a  Return  made  by  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  authors ;  by 
whom  also  wei-e  named  the  members  of  their  body  who  should 
comjiose  the  Prehminary  Discourse — when  we  read  these  words, 
we  almost  clap  our  hands  in  our  admiration  of  the  splendid  atten- 
tion to  the,  preliminary  details  of  Bililiography,  here  exhibited,  and 
so  repeatedly  exhibited  elsewhere  by  the  French  Eace. 

In  Oenuan  Literature,  the  "■  Monumenta  Gennanim  Hiatorica" 
is,  perhaps  as  intricate  (though  perfectly  arranged)  a  Series  as 
exists,  as  regai'ds  the  presence  of  Series  within  Series  within  Seriex. 

In  Italy,  the  Publications  of  the  "R.  Accademia  dei  Lincei  " 
!it  Rome,  atford  another  instance  ot  a  Series  hy  no  means  simply 
constituted. 
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Of  Organised  Systems  of  Compilation  and  Publication'  on  a 
large  scale,  the  recently  printed  Schedule,  issued  by  a  **  Committee 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,  appoin- 
ted to  organise  an  Ethnogi'aphical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
is  an  instance. 

The  **  Handbook  of  Folk-lore"  (pubUshed  by  Nutt),  with  its 
series  of  questions  and  directions  for  the  collection  of  information, 
is  another  example  of  directions  relating  to  compilation. 

Dr.  Mill's  projected  scheme  for  a  Geographical  Survey  and 
Record  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  quoted  as  another  example 
of  an  elaborate  system  of  Publication. 

Having  specified  instances  of  notable  series,  it  remains  to  learn 
our  lesson.     What  we  must  notice  is  this  : 

(1)  That  while  series  are  a  protection  and  an  advertisement 
to  the  works  they  include,  they  are  apt  also  to  hide  them  altogether, 
for  the  serial  Title  overshadows  the  individual  Title.  They  also 
increase  the.  diflficulty  of  purchasing  a  work  separately. 

(2)  That  while  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  proper  classification  of  kindred  works  under  a  common  title, 
the  Constitution  of  Series  with  long  Serial  Titles  and  Sub-Titles 
and  Sub-Titles  !  greatly  increases  the  diflBculties  of  making  Cross- 
References,  and  detracts  from  the  perspicuity  of  the  Catalogue,  e.y.y 

**  Bureau  of  Education.  Circular  of  Information,  No.  2, 
1893.  Contributions  to  American  Educational  History,  Edited 
by  H.  B.  Adams,  No.  14.  The  History  of  Education  in  Con- 
necticut.    By  B.  C.  Steiner.     {Wash.,  1893,  8°)." 

We  next  proceed  to  consider 

The  ¥aloe  of  the  Section 

in  the 
Arrangement  of  a  Yolome. 

There  are  few  points  connected  with  Compilation  and  Publica- 
tion which  are  more  interesting,  and  none  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Sectional  treatment  of  a  work. 

Its  value  consists — 

(a)  In  assisting  the  mind  and  eye  in  grasping  the  nature  and 
contents  of  an  individual  work  without  necessary  refer- 
ence to  other  works. 

(6)  In  enabling  you  to  refer  by  ti*ans verse  reading  from  book 
to  book,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  certain  subjects 
according  to  their  relative  importance,  dealt  with  in 
separate  horizontal  sections. 
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(c)  la  rendering  it  possible  to  assign  definite  descriptive  titles 
which  facilitate  the  process  of  marking  references  to  the 
existing  sections  horn  Catalogues  and  Indexes. 
{d)  In  enabling  you  to  separate  as  Appendices  those  Mono- 
graphs, which  while  necessary  for  supplementary  illustra- 
tion, would  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  a  work,  it 
placed  in  the  body  of  it. 
(0)  In  facihtating  subsequent  collection  of  parallel  and  kindred 
aections,  which  can  thus  be  amalgamated  and  re-bound  in 
sectional  volumes. 
ff)  In  enabling  you  to    easily    extract    or    reprint   individual 
Sectional  Articles  as  separate  Book -pamphlets  or  books. 
It  should   be    unnecessarj'  to    refer   to   the  first  requisite  of 
perspicuity  in   a  work,   were   it    not    that  so    many  works  have 
been  spoilt,  or  reduced  in  value  for  the  student,  through  neglect 
of  attention  to  the  section. 

A  noticeable  instance  of  the  recognition  of,  and  attention  to, 
principles  of  publication  occurs  in  the  recent  issue  of  Mr.  Qlad- 
Btone's  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's  Workfl. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  edition  is  "  to  give  readier  access 
to  the  substance  and  meaning  "  of  Butlers  Works. 
The  means  adopted  are  described  as  follows  :— 
(1)  The  Analogy,  and  the  other  works  witli  sligfil  exoeptiona,  have  houn 

(S)  Evi^ry  SButLOD  baa  hean  euppliad  with  a.  headiug.  intuoded  to  assist  the 
eye,  and,  as  for  as  may  be,  the  mind  of  the  reader,  hy  an  indication  of  its 


(3)  Indaxes  to  each  volui 


0  been  provided,  rfc 


(6)  An  Appondii  ban  bcon  added  to  Vol.  IL,  ifc 
Referring,  later,  to  the  value  of  the  Section,  Mr.  Gladstone 
asks: — "  Without   Sectional  Divisions,  would  not  our  manipula- 
tion of  the  ancient  philosophers  be  hopelessly  emharrasaed  ?  " 

The  responsibility  of  authors  iu  this  respect  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  words  : — 

"  It  would  have  been  wet]  If  the  modcKty  of  Bntler  had  allowed  him  to 
anticipite  that  bis  leading  productions  would  become  classics  in  the 
philosophical  theology  of  his  country,  and  it  he  had  accordingly  fur- 
nished them  with  all  facilities  for  p^ruFial  in  the  mode  and  form 
which  he  •"as.  of  all  men.  hy  far  the  bast  fitted  to  de  tor  mine." 
And  allusion  is  also  subsequently  made  to  the  need  of  "aw 
easiiij  arailable  power  of  reference  from  part  to  part  of  works." 

The  value   of   the    Section  may  be    further  illustrated    if  we 
take  any  popular  subject  as  an  example. 
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The  future  of  Literary  study  is  greatly  dependent  on  Special 
Libraries  or  Sections  of  Libraries,  in  which  all  the  works  on 
particular  Subject-Groups  are  to  be  found. 

Instead  of  following  the  principle  of  first  making  a  muddle, 
and  then  indexing  it,  Scholars  (Students  of  Educational  ques- 
tions), if  they  had  their  way,  would  demand  that  their  material 
should  be  kept  separate  from  other  Literature. 

If  such  a  demand  were  impossible  to  satisfy,  they  would 
demand  that  all  printed  thought  on  Education  should  be  printed 
in  separate  Sections,  so  that  they  would  find,  in  the  general 
works  of  all  the  several  branches  of  learning,  parallel  sections, 
on  the — 

I.  Education  from  the  point  of  view  of  Philosophy ; 

Beligion ; 
Sociology ; 
Philology ; 

the  Natural  Sciences; 
the  Useful  Arts ; 
the  Fine  Arts ; 
Literature ; 
History ; 
Geography  ; 

and  thus  be  able  to  study  the  question  by  Countries : — 

Education  in  G.B.L ; 
„  America ; 
„  France; 
„  Germany  ; 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. ; 

and  subsequently  by  Ages,  Sexes,  and  Occupations. 

And,  in  accordance  with  the  existence  of  good  or  bad 
systems  of  publications,  so  would  their  expectations  be  fulfilled 
or  disappointed. 

Needless  to  say,  owing  to  existing  systems  of  Compilation 
and  Publication  (not  necessarily  always  avoidable),  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  they  would  find  their  information  entangled 
together  with  information  of  all  other  kinds,  and  thus  would 
be  obliged  to  purchase,  or  obtain,  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  greater  number  of  pages  referred  to  other 
subjects.  Tbis  inconvenience  and  Waste  of  Material  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  lists  of  accessions  to  Special  Libraries,  which 
are  often  credited  with  regular  Donations  of  Journals  of  Societies 
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and  other  Maganioes,  80  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of  which  have 
in  probabihty  no  direct  bearing  od  the  interests  of  Ihe  parttcalar 
library, 

That  the  receipt  of  such  works  is  unappreciated,  or  absolute 
waste,  is  not  asserted.  Bat  in  days  when  the  object  of  most 
Librarians  is  not  to  acuuiiiulate  what  does  not  immediately 
concern  the  special  objects  of  each  library,  the  increase  of  long 
aeries  of  works  tor  the  sake  of  a  few  isolated  monographs,  which 
might  often  have  been  published  in  separate  parts  and  sections,  is 
to  he  deplored.  And  it  is  positively  startling  to  think  of  the 
waste  of  costly  General  Periodicals  which  would  br.  required 
by  any  special  library  which  wished  to  have  a  complete  collection 
of  works  on  its  subject. 

Indian  Official  Documents  will  be  found  to  illustrate  the 
subject  very  clearly. 

Perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country,  Indian 
Official  Reports  include  an  extraordinary  amount  of  valuable  and 
intere.stiug  information  relating  to  History,  .^rchffiology.  Art, 
Botany,  Folk-Lore,  Geography,  Geology,  Slineratogy,  Languages, 
Mythology,  Religion,  Zoology.  Such  material  Ues  scattered  in  a 
thousand  different  directions,  woven  into  certain  series  of  ordi- 
nary "  Administration  "  reports. 

In  many  instances  the  recorders  of  that  information,  thinking 
only  of  their  particular  works  as  isolated  works,  and  ignoring 
the  diificulties  of  subsequent  studepts  in  hearing  of  the  existence 
of,  and  in  "getting  at"  their  information,  worked  it  into  the 
ordinary  narrative  columns,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  doom  it  to  a 
Ufe-long  burial.  Others  have  shown  more  care,  and  have 
arranged  their  special  materials  in  such  a  manner  (either  in 
separate  Appendices,  Chapters,  or  Sections)  as  to  give  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  Librarian  and  Student  of  Future  years. 

Of  course,  such  information  is  often  fragmentary,  inaccurate, 
theoretical  or  "borrowed";  and  has  been,  in  most  instances, 
perhaps,  carefully  surveyed  and  reproduced  in  revised  monograph 
form  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Indian  Oflicial  Literature  who  will  not  record  their  opinion  that 
this  has  only  been  aubaeijueutly  accomplished  at  a  cost  ot 
immense  labour,  and  that  much  information  recorded  is,  and 
always  will  be,  practically  lost  to  mankind. 

Again,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  again  to  India,  we  shall  see  a 
striking  example  of  the  possibilities  which  might  result  from  a 
due  appreciation  of,  and  careful  attention  to,  the  principle 
Compilation  and  Publication. 
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The  Indian  Government  has  in  the  past  made  many  and 
great  attempts  to  record  the  important  historical  and  economical 
facts  of  India  on  a  systematic  basis,  the  invaluable  *'  Gazetteer," 
edited  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  being  one  of  the  final  results. 

Now  (without  in  the  least  degree  presuming  that  the  follow- 
ing subjects  include  all  that  should  be  known,  or  are  all  suitable 
sections)  let  us  suppose  that  in  each  district  a  "  Gazetteer"  was 
compiled  upon  the  following  principles : — 
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7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
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14. 


1.  Geography 

2.  j    History  .. 

3.  Languages 

4.  Religions 


Education 

Agriculture 

Means  of  Communication 

Trade      

Arts  and  Manufactures 
Mines  and  Minerals 
Geology  . . 
Meteorology 
Zoology  . . 
Botany   . . 
Vital  Statistics . . 


Provuicb. 

Geography. 

History. 

Languages. 

R. 

B. 


India. 


Geography. 

History. 

Languages. 

R. 

E. 


A. 

A. 

M. 

M. 

T. 

T. 

A. 

A. 

M. 

M. 

G. 

G. 

M. 

M. 

Z. 

Z. 

B. 

B. 

/,  S. 

V.  S 

By  pursuing  a  careful  system  of  Compilation,  and  keeping  the 
several  Sections  separate,  the  same  Record  which  serves  for  the 
District,  serves  equally  not  only  as  a  Eecord  for  the  Provinces,  and 
finally  as  a  Eecord  for  the  whole  of  India  (and  for  the  world,  if  ex- 
tended), but  (which  is  the  point  I  \vi9h  to  emphasise),  serve3  also 
as  a  Record  of  a  universal  Subject  Group,  unfettered  by  association 
with  other  foreign  subjects.  Thus,  if  the  Indian  Government, 
having  arranged  for  the  Compilation  of  an  Imperial  Gazetteer  on 
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the  basis  of  the  District,  had,  in  the  first  inBtanoe,  givea  orders  for 
the  extra  printing  of  500  copies  of  each  District  and  Provincial 
Gazetteer — l>y  binding  these  together  at  head-quaj:ters,  witli  special 
title-pages,  the  siime  material  would  have  afforded  the  Indiun 
Government  a  complete  aeries  of  fourteen  Imperial  Monographs  on 
the  Geography,  Historj',  Languages,  Ac,  of  India. 

Then  the  Philologist,  both  in  India  and  all  over  the  world,  could 
have,  and  would  have,  purchased  his  particular  Monograph;  the 
Geographers,  Zoologists,  &c.,  Ac,  would  have  purchased  theirs; 
and  they  would  all  have  their  information  in  as  complete  and 
handy  a  form  iia  was  possible,  without  having  to  travel  to  Central 
Libraries,  and  send  for  barrow-loads  of  Gazetteers,  and  spend 
hours  in  wading  through  their  contents. 

That  such  Monographs  would  all  be  suiaU  ones  is  not  asserted: 
indeed,  some  would  swell  into  several  volumes.  But,  at  least, 
many  woidd  be  small :  all  would  be  complete,  and  most  of  them 
handy  and  purchaseable  at  a  reasonable  iirice  ;  and  (which  is  a 
special  tact  to  note)  all  would  havo  their  special  title-pages  and 
indexes,  which  would  enable  proper  reference  to  be  made  to  them 
in  Catalogues  and  Indexes ;  and,  if  necessary,  all  could  be  mim- 
mariseii  at  a  small  cost  and  labour. 

We  see  a  good  instance  of  the  recognised  value  of  the  Section 
in  Mr,  J.  Forbes  Watson's  work,  entitled,  "The  Industrial  Survey 
of  India,  published  in  1872,  where  we  find  (as  Appendices  to  the 
First  Part)  :— 

.\pp.   ,\.—"  Mamorandnm  on   the   extension   of  the  knowlega  of  Indian 

Mauulactares  nnd  Indian  Art  in  Deoocation.     (Signed)  3. 

P.  Watson. 
App.  B.— "  A  Description  of  tho  ludiau  Ports  and  Auchorageg.    By  Tre- 

lawoey    Saunders     .     .     .     and   Gommander  A.    Dundas 

Taylor.     Pp.  111—126. 
App.  0. — "Caravan    Routes  and    Passes  leading   from   India    into   the 

Interior  of  Asia.     {In  Out  Prtsi.y 

The  most  recent  instance  (illustrating  the  Section  as  well  as  the 
Series)  may  be  seen  in  the  aiTangement  of  "  LUiyd's  Natural 
History,"  which  reminds  me  of  a  want  sorely  felt  by  boy-lovers 
of  Natural  Historj-,  who  would,  in  my  day,  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  able  to  purchase  really  good.  Illustrated  Sheets 
of  Birds'  Eggs,  Butterflies,  and  Fossils,  without  having  to  buy 
expensive  and  bulky  letter-press  as  well.  If  the  Pubhshers  had 
supplied  the  lUuxl.raHons,  Nature  herself  would  have  supplied 
the  letter- press. 
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What  is  a  Book? 

Allusion  has  been  ma.de  to  the  advantage  of  the  Section  (Part, 
Chapter,  Paragraph)  in  enabling  authors  (where  they  will)  to 
give  Sectional  Titles,  which  may  be  made  use  of  in  Catalogues 
and  Indexes.  This  facility  and  power,  however,  raises  an  im- 
portant question  as  to  What  is  a  Book  ?  And  it  is  a  question 
demanding  extreme  care  on  the  part  of  Cataloguers,  Jest  in 
making  Titles  to  Sections,  we  allow  the  possibility  of  confusion 
in  a  Catalogue  between  the  Title  of  a  Book,  which  has  been  issued 
separately,  and  the  Title  of  a  Section  which  the  student  may 
search  for  in  the  book-shops  for  all  ages  without  being  able  to 
find  it,  because  it  has  never  been  published  separately. 

The  value  of  the  Section  will  never  be  fully  realised,  except 
by  attention  to  the  number  of  books  which  were  once  Sections. 
Were  they  of  less  value  as  Sections?  No  ;  only  they  were  less 
accessible.  In  course  of  reprinting  many  Sections  are  enlarged, 
but  not  always. 

The  **  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  affords  a  bountiful  supply  of 
illustrations.     Among  my  notes  I  find  the  following : — 

(1)  *'  War  :  reproduced  with  amendments  from  the  '  Enoyclo- 
psedia  Britannica.'     By  Colonel  J.  F.  Maurice." 

I  find  also  (2)  a  **  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Harvey  " ; 
(3)  a  work  on  Diirer,  by  Sidney  Colvin  ;  and  (4)  **  A  Short 
History  of  Syriac  Literature.     By  the  late  W.  Wright." 

I  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  article,  **  Persia,"  in  the 
•*  Encyclopaedia,"  as  consisting  of  some  hundred  pages.  I  have 
also  referred  to  two  noticeable  examples — G.  W.  Fon-est's 
'*  The  Administration  of  Warren  Hastings,"  and  Sir  William 
Hunter's  work  on  India,  originally  an  article  in  his  **  Gazetteer." 
The  special  copies  of  selected  headings  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Biblioth^que  Nationale,  or  the  British  Museum,  are  other 
instances ;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  I  know  of, 
is  a  Greek  translation  of  Chapter  II.  (Home  Power)  of  Smiles's 
'*  Character,"  which  the  head-master  at  the  High  School  at 
Limassol,  Cyprus,  asked  permission  to  translate. 

These  are  instances  of  a  reversion  of  the  principle  of  **  Collec- 
tion." The  following  is  an  instance  (also  of  the  Section)  of 
the  Sections  being  issued  separately  and  then  collected;  i.e., 
we  read  in  the  **  Statistical  Register"  (New  South  Wales)  for 
1892,  that  "  The  ten  parts  which  this  volume  comprises  have 
already  been  issued  separately,  and  now  appear  in  a  collective 
form,  with  a  General  Index." 
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In  the  preface  to  "  Six  centuries  of  Work  iind  Wages,"  Mr.  J 
R.  Thorold  Bogers  illustratas  tlie  value  of  the  Section  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Since  I  published,  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  my  history  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  I  have  been  fre- 
quently urged  to  extract  and  exhibit  those  parts  of  my  reBeai'ches 
which  illustrate  the  history  of  Labour  and  Wages.'" 

But  it  is  not  only  in  Eucycloptedias  and  ordinary  works  that 
we  find  Books  existing  incognito  ;  for  we  see  the  same  principle 
(more  rarely,  of  course)  in  the  Newspaper.  The  "Annual  Sum- 
maries," reprinted  from  The  ■' TtViifis,"  atford  an  ilhistration. 
And  the  following  are  only  two  of  many  examples  which  must 
occur  to  the  reader  ; 

■■  Letters  from  Queensland.  By  The  '  Tiiaes  '  Special  Corre- 
spondent. Eeprinted  from  The  '  Times,'  of  December,  1892 ;  Janu- 
ary and  February.  1893." 

"East  and  West,  Being  Papers  reprinted  from  the  'Daily 
Trle^raph'  and  other  sources.      By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold." 

There  is  a  temptation  to  try  and  define  a  "  Book  "  from  a 
hibliographica!  aspect  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Auy  inform&ttoD  which,  being  contained  us  &  sepajato  section  in  a 

particular  work  would  be  reasonably  worthy  of  separate  Issue  on  its  own 

merits,  is  already.  Irom  a  Bibliographical  point  of  view  (subjeot  to  certain 

obviaun  limitations]  a  Book. " 

But,  in  reality,  it  is  misleading  to  lay  auy  stress  on  such  a 
definition  (beyond  imbibing  the  principle),  since  the  value  of  any 
Book-Sections  must  l>e  as  comparative  as  the  value  of  the  books 
they  are  contained  in. 


Additional  Memorandum. 

I  will  conclude  by  appending  a  Memorandum  on  the  subject 
which  may  be  of  use.  The  fact  that  a  short  chapter  contained  in 
a  Book  is  often  of  far  greater  value  than  a  bulky  volume,  is  one  of 
those  circumstances,  due  to  the  inequalities  of  human  hte,  which 
must  ever  fret  the  Student  and  the  Libiarian. 

By  careful  exaniination  of  the  Sections  of  Books,  Librarians 
can  make  good  the  evil  to  a  great  extent,  by  giving  cross-references 
from  or  to  the  Sections  as  if  they  were  separate  Books. 

But  while  this  practice  may  be  pursued  to  a  limited  extent, 
according  to  circumstances,  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  even  if  it  were 
financially  and  practically  possible,  to  pursue  in  Catalogues,  which 
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are  ostensibly  Catalogues  of  separate  books ;  for  the  entries  of 
Motions  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  separate  books;  and  much 
labour  be  spent  in  sending  for  them,  or  endeavouring  to  trace 
their  existence,  unless  the  facts  are  clearly  stated  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  many  Librarians  might  be  tempted  to  omit  the 
necessary  statements;  while  for  want  of  time,  many  students 
might  quote  the  Title  of  a  Section  as  the  Title  of  a  Book,  thus 
repeating  the  confusion. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  insertion,  in  Catalogues  of 
Separate  Books,  of  titles  of  sections  of  books,  is  not  a  practical 
measure  on  a  large  scale ;  because  the  sectional  notices  would 
swamp  the  bond-fide  entries  of  books,  and  increase  the  labour  of 
discovering  the  actual  books  tenfold. 

Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  chapter,  in  a  large 
namber  of  works,  is  so  great  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
record  its  existence  somewhere,  in  a  systematic  manner,  so  that 
all  the  works  of  the  year  having  considerable  sectional  chapters 
shall  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  the  cataloguing  or  indexing  of 
those  chapters. 

In  so  doing,  it  would  [be  necessary  to  include  again  any 
notices  of  the  minority  of  Sectional  Titles,  which  had,  for  special 
reasons,  been  granted  a  place  in  Author  Catalogues  as  Separate 
Books. 

Title-Page. 

The  Title-page  is  a  subject  which  requires  very  delicate 
handling,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  treat  it  hastily.  The  want  of 
Titles  is  a  common  evil,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  have  too  many  ; 
indeed,  there  are  too  many  in  this  particular  work,  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  inserted  on  purpose  to  show  that,  because  a 
work  is  collected,  it  should  not  lose  its  part  dignity  as  a  hook. 
This  was,  again,  one  of  the  reasons  why  some  were  originally 
reprinted  ;  because,  as  articles  in  a  Magazine,  they  were  likely  to 
be  classed  as  **  Ephemeral^*'  which  was  not  my  intention  in  writing 
them ! 

The  first  necessity  of  a  Book  is  that  it  shall  have  a  Title-page. 

The  second  essential  is  that,  unless  the  work  be  one  of  fancy, 
the  Title  shall  deKcribe  the  contents  of  the  work  faithfully  and 
accurately.  The  word  faithfully  is,  perhaps,  better  than  **  com- 
prehensively," because  it  gives  due  licence  for  brevity,  when 
brevity  is  necessary.  It  should  be  possible  both  to  identify,  to 
classify,  and  to  index  a  work  from  its  Title-page  alone,  although 
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a  good  bibliograplier  woLtld  nlwaya  prefer  to  see  the  book  itisell,  if 
he  could.  The  Title  must  thoiefore,  if  possible,  convey  the 
leading  idea  of  the  work,  iti  order  that  thoae  who  cannot  consult 
the  work  itstlf  may  know  to  what  it  relates. 

The  thinl  necessity  of  a  Book  is  that,  it  it  be  divided  into 
Sections  or  Chapters,  which  are  at  all  considerable,  each  Section 
■hall  have  an  intelligiblo  Title,  by  which  it  can  be  referred  to. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McCriodle,  in  his  "Ancient  India  (iv.).'"  draws 
attention  to  an  instance  of  a  misleading  Title  in  the  case  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography : — 

"  From  its  title,  Tearfpa^iieii  'T(l>l^yij(Ti^,  An  Outline  of  Oeo- 
graph;/,  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  it  was  a  general  treatise  on 
the  subject,  hke  the  compfehensivo  work  of  Strabo  ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  treats  almost  exclusively  of  Mathematical,  or  what  may 
he  called  Cosmical,  Geography." 

That  viigueness  of  title  has  its  advantages  to  some  one  may 
often  be  proved  in  an  amusing  manner,  J.  S,  Mill  tells  us  that  the 
popularity  of  M.  de  Tocqueville'e  work,  "  Democracy  in  America," 
and  its  wide  circulation  among  English  country  gentlemen,  was  due 
to  a  misconception,  originated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  author 
was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Conservatism,  and  the  work  a  definite 
demolition  of  America  and  Democracy,  whereas  tie  reverse  was 
the  case.     Thus  an  errordid  more  good  than  the  truth  would  have 

To  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  Title-page  thoroughly  it  would 
ba  necessary  to  go  into  a  great  many  details.  Perspicuity  is  an 
essential  quality  of  Title-pages,  a  matter  so  dependent  on  Type. 
If  different  gradations  of  type  be  used  at  all,  they  should  repre- 
sent evolution  and  comparative  importance  of  idea.  This  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  Congress  1,  Sess.  2,  Vol. 
1,  Pt.  2,  the  Type  of  Congress  1  should  be  blackest;  and  that  of 
Pt.  2  smallest  and  hghtest.  In  many  similar  cases,  the  reverse  is 
fr)nnd,  so  that  hy  making  the  smallest  factor  the  most  significant,  it 
catches  your  eye  first,  and  you  have  to  read  backwards  ! 

In  Official  Documents  the  imprint  is  of  much  consequence. 
As  a  rule.  Governments  give  you  all  the  information  you  do  not 
want,  and  withhold  what  is  really  necessary.  It  is  immaterial  to 
everybody  to  know  (on  the  Title-page)  that  a  work  was  printed  at 
the  Office  of  the  Supennientlrnt  o/  OofernviFitl  Printing,  or  to  knovt 
his  Christian  name  and  surnurae,  as  is  often  given.  All  this 
obscures  the  Title-page  and  bothers  the  Cataloguer,  AH  that  he 
requires  to  know  and  to  quote  is  that  a  work  was  issyed  officially 
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ai  a  particular  towtiy  on  a  jjarticular  date,  and  this  as  briefly 
expressed  as  can  be.  Government  Printer,  Calcutta,  1896,  is  a 
specifnen  of  the  ideal  imprint  required. 

The  nature  of  the  imprint  will  often  make  all  the  difference 
whether  a  work  is  afterwards  lost  to  view  or  not. 

If  an  Official  Document  is  claimed  by  a  particular  department, 
it  will  appear  in  the  List  of  the  pubUcations  of  that.  Department.. 
But  if  it  be  issued  in  a  nondescript  sort  of  way,  sent  into  life  as  a 
stray  straggler,  the  probability  is  that  its  existence  will  never  be 
registered  anywhere,  or  at  least  not  where  it  may  easily  be  found. 

The  first  rule  of  Publication  is  that  Official  Documents  should 
be  printed  and  published  and  registered  in  the  country  responsible 
for  their  production. 

Should  they,  from  necessity,  be  actually  issued  in  a  **  foreign  " 
country,  they  should,  nevetheless,  be  considered  as  pubHshed  in 
the  country  to  which  they  relate,  and  bear  a  corresponding  imprint 
(provided  that  they  are  published  "  07i  account  '*  of  that  country)  w 

The  importance  of  this  rule  will  only  be  fully  patent  to  those, 
who,  having  experience  of  the  number  of  official  reports  relating 
to  India  and  the  Colonies  which  have  been,  accidentally,  so  to 
speak,  printed  and  published  in  London,  are  aware  of  the  great  risk 
of  such  works  being  totally  lost  to  view  ;  for  a  Eeport  wliich  is 
officially  connected  with,  one  country,  and  which  is  issued  in 
another,  is,  in  a  manner,  the  property  of  neither,  and  therefore  will 
probably  be  regifc^tered  in  neither. 

The  further  meaning  of  this  is  that  a  report  relating  to  India, 
and  published  in  London,  is  either  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  Government,  or  the  India  Office.  If  the  former,  let  it  be 
shown  in  the  imprint ;  if  the  latter,  it  should  appear  as  a  definite 
publication  of  the  *'  India  Oflice,"  whether  on  sale  there  or  not. 

Similarly,  a  Colonial  Report,  issued  in  London,  is  either  pub- 
lished on  behalf  of — 

(a)  A  Colonial  Government  directly. 

(b)  A  Colonial  Agent-General. 

(c)  The  Colonial  Office. 

And  yet  the  real  clue  is  probably  omitted,:  while  the  names  of 
the  Queen's  Printers'  or  the  Stationery  Office,  appears  on  the  im- 
print, neither  of  which  facts  are  wished  for,  except  as  subsidiary 
items. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  refer  to  the 
excellent  plan  initiated  by  the  U.S.A.  Government  of  inserting  a 
page  of  '' Library  Catalogue  Slips"  in  many  of  their  Publica- 
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dons  (being  printed  titlea  of  Author,  Subject  and  Series  entries) 
ready  (or  tbe  librarian.  They  might,  however,  be  compiled  on  a 
less  pedantic  plan.  M.  Otlet,  of  the  Institut  International  de 
Bibliographie  suggests  that  Publishers  should  note  on  the  title- 
page,  or  somewhere,  the  number  which  each  work  would  bear  in 
the  Dewey  Decimal  System.  This  is  also  worthy  of  very  special 
consideration. 

Interior  Details  of  a  Work. 

The  Interior  Details  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  and 
which  are  so  often  overlooked,  are  of  the  following  nature.  A 
work  should  be  provided  with  Table  of  Contents  and  Index.  (In 
regard  to  Official  Literature,  ought  we  not  to  be  more  ready  to 
recognise  the  tact  that  the  Indexing  of  works  of  an  Official 
nature  is  the  function  of  Governments ?) 

The  Table  of  Contents  may  often,  with  advantage,  be  repeated 
ia  alphabetical  order,  and  should  never  he  carried  on  in  continuous 
aentences  across  the  page,  and  should  always  refer  to  double 
pM)es— 1-20. 

When  a  work  is  complete,  why  not  say  so  ? 

Instructions  for  binding  are  often  omitted  in  very  diflicult 
cases.  But  these  are  details  which  must  now  be  passed  by.  I 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  referred  to  them  fully  in  connection 
witli  Periodical  Publications. 

There  is.  however,  an  important  development  to  notice  in  the 
Summaries,  Abstracts,  Pr^is,  or  Abridgments  which  are  now  so 
often  appended  to  works.  Lilly's  "  Four  Enghsh  Humourists  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  "  exhibits  an  instance.  Voelcker's  work 
on  "Indian  Agriculture"  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
unother  example. 

The  Learned  Societies. 

1  have  already  said  enough  tibout  the  Learned  Societies  alse- 
where.  Their  Publications  will  always  give  the  most  trouble,  on 
account  of  their  Collected  form,  but  they  increase  the  difficulties 
of  librarians  and  all  students  very  greatly  by  their  common 
neglect  of  the  details  of  publication — and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  them  exist  to  "give  ...  a  more  sys- 
tematic direction  to  scientific  inquiry !  "  Their  system  of  burying 
long  monographs  in  Periodicala  is  a  very  doubtful  policy. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  sets  a  good  example  in 
always  clearly  defining  the  difference   between  its  Bulletin  and 
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Proceedings,  which  is  a  hahit  worthy  of  imitattoii.     But   the 

ProceiediDgs  are. not  a  publication  which  the  librarian  likes,  on 

account  of  the  Series  within  Series  arrangement. 

.       If  we  follow  the  history  of  this  Series  backwards,  we  shall 

find— 

(1)  That  the  separate  articles  of  the .  Proceedings  are  now 
published  separately  (as  parts  of  the  Series).  .> 

(2)  That  they  are  then  collected  into  the  Serial  Volume 
entitled  **  Proceedings." 

(3)  Which  volume  was  originally  issued  separately. 

(4)  And  subsequently  issued  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
'•  MiBcellaneous  Collections  "  Series. 

(5)  Which  was  in  turn  one  of  several  Beries  issued  by  thfc 
Smithsonian  Institution.  '::■..■... 

This  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  bewildering  cases  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  main  points,  however,  which  I  wish 
to  urge  upon  the  Learned  Societies  are  : —  v. 

(1)  That  they  should  pay  more  special  attention  to  defining 
ibe  scope  of  particular  Societies.  .'  . 

(2)  That  where  possible  they  should  restrict  their  pubUcations 
in  accordance  with  that  scope. 

(3)  That  they  should,  where  possible,  resolve  themselves'  into 
sections  which  do  not  clash  with  or  unnecessarily  overlap  those 
of  other  Societies. 

(4)  That  they  should  print  the  titles  of  ajl  articles  in  their 
Journals  in  a  form  suitable  for  immediate  entry  in  Catalogues, 
and  that  such  titles  be  printed  also  on  separtite  slips  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Central  Bureau. 

OflScial  Literatnra. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Official  Documents  in  previous 
parts  of  this  chapter.  The  subject  of  Compilation  and  Pub- 
lication of  Official  Documents  is  one  which  must  be  studied  by 
itself.  In  the  "Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  a  S bate-Pap^ 
Catalogue,"  I  have  entered  very  fully  into  the  matter. 

Like  the  Learned  Societies' Publications,  Official  Document^ 
offend  against  all  laws  of  order,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  repeatedly 
referred  to,  that  they  admit  of  the  most  perfect  treatment,  and 
are  capable  of  being  made  more  easily  accessible  than  any  othei* 
form  of  Literature. 
.      I  will  now  only  refer  to  the  subject  further  in  inspect  to  the 
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following  points :  The  Completeness  of  National  Series  of  Official 
Literature,  i.a.,  the  difficulty  of  maintoiaing  Series  of  Otiicial 
Documeobs  intact. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Official 
Administration  arises  from — 

(1)  The  dispersion  of  Ofilcial  Records  of  a  personal 
character, 

(2)  The  existence  of  precautions  necessary  for  preserving 
Confidential  Documents  for  particular  periods  of  time. 

(3)  The  publication  of  Official  Documents  as  Oeneral  Litera- 
ture, issued  to  the  world  through  non-ofBcial  channels. 

As  instances  of  (1)  and  (3)  mention  may  be  made  of  tho 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Administration  of  Lord  Ellenborougk,  in 
hia  correspandBnce  with  the  Duke  of  ^yellivgton.  To  which  ii 
prefixed  .  .  .  Lord  Ellenhorough' s  Letters  to  the  Queen  during 
that  perivd.  Edited  by  Lord  Colchester.  (R,  Bentley  and  Son, 
London,  1874,8°.") 

Here  we  find  a  Series  of  Letters  in  the  form  of  Despatches 
(some  450  pages),  referring  to  the  years  1841-1844,  and  con- 
taining important  information  relative  to  the  ofBcial  history  of 
Indian  Administration,  published  "without  introduction  or  com- 
ment," according  to  the  desire  of  "  the  late  Earl  of  Ellen  borough." 

This,  then,  is  an  example  of  a  work  which  would  never 
ordinarily  appear  in  a  Catalogue  of  Indian  OfBcial  Documents, 
because  it  was  not  issued  [technically)  in  an  official  form :  and 
thus,  many  a  foreign  student,  or  even  English  student,  of  India 
and  Indian  History  might  miss  some  of  his  most  valuable 
information. 

The  principle  of  Selections  of  a  Statesman's  OfQcial  Letters 
and  Minutes,  dc.,  being  afterwards  pubhshed  in  connection  with 
his  biography,  ia  one  which  cannot  be  called  in  question  for  a 
moment.  In  many  instances,  but  tor  such  an  arrangement, 
the  real  man  could  never  be  known,  if  his  fate  depended  on  the 
appreciation  of  bis  colleagues,  who,  perhaps,  differed  from  him. 
and  would  have  candidly  professed  themselves  biassed  critics. 
But,  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  such  methods  of  publica- 
tion draw  away  the  material  which  property  belongs  to  a  Cata- 
logue of  Documents  illustrating  the  Official  Administrative 
History  of  a  country,  and  that,  therefore,  Librarians  should 
always  be  on  the  watch  to  ic-fit  them  in  their  place  by  duplicate 
entries  of  the  Titles  in  Catalogues  of  Official  Documents. 

Lord    Metcalfe's   Minutes,   edited  by   Kaye,   afford  another 
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instance.  Of  Lord  Metcalfe's  Indian  career,  Kaye  had  previously 
gloated  that  "  the  history  of  his  public  life  .  .  .  is  to  be  found  in. 
his  Council  Minutes "i  and  adds  that  ''a  Collection  of  these 
Minutes  would  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Indian  Administration  that  bould  be  given  to  the  public." 

And  this  must  be  the.  case  with  every  Statesman  and  with 
every  Governor  whose  appointment  is  not  merely  nominal. 
And  in  most  cases,  there  is  no  reason  why,  at  least  those 
Minutes  which  are  hot  confidential,  should  not  be  officially 
printed,  on  the  retirement  of  every  Governor  in  India  and  many 
of  the  Colonies;  and  not  only  thid  Official  Minutes,  but  the 
Official  Addresses,  following  the  good  example  of  the  Government 
of  Ceylon.  Thus  we  should  be  able  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
history  before  it  is  out  of  date  1 

India  illustrates  more  than  any  other  country  the  manner  in 
which  the  res;ults  of  Official  experience,  for  want  of  Official  out- 
lets, is  dispersed  from  its  natural  channel.  To  benefit  by  the 
valuable  experience  of  many  of  our  Indian  Civil  Servants,  on  sub- 
jects directly  connected  with  the  history  of  their  official  work,  we 
have  to  trace  their  works  in  numberless  magazines  and  other 
sources. 

In  many  ways  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  has  its  advantages. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  warn  students  on  the  subject,  as  no  Cata- 
logue of  Indian  Documents,  would  be  really  complete  except  it 
succeeded  in  tracing  and  noting  such  stray  materials. 

If  time  permitted,  the  subject  of  Law  Reports  is  one  which 
requires  investigation.  Law  reporting  is  properly  a  primary 
function  of  the  State.  If  it  is  undertaken  by  the  Lawyers,  well 
and  good ;  but  private  and  semi-official  modes  of  Law  Eeporting 
render  it  extremely  hard  for  Librarians  to  know  when  they  may, 
or  may  not,  regard  a  Law  Keport  as  being  officially  recognized. 
This  interferes  with  the  completeness  of  Catalogues  of  Official 
Documents. 

Some  Fanotions  of  Biblio^aphy— (Re-arrangements  of 

Material). 

One  of  the  principles  of  Publication  may  be  illustrated,  with  all 
reverence,  from  the  Bible.  Among  the  many  marvellous  character- 
istics of  the  Bible  none  have  attracted  attention  so  much  as  the 
variety  of  facts  and  features  which  it  contains — facts  and  features 
which  are  so  many-sided  and  far-reaching  as  to  present  fresh  or 
varying  aspects  at  every  perusal. 


.* 
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And  for  these  hundreds  of  years,  niillionB  of  Sermons  and 
Bible-Readings  have  been  taking  place  ;  the  majority  aspiring  to 
present,  if  possible,  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  definite  portion,  of 
truth  on  a,  given  subject. 

A  recent  ca.\cu\a.\iion  {vide  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  April  4,  1896) 
Gonnputes  the  number  of  sermons  from  pulpits  within  the  British 
Isles  alone,  as  100,000  every  Sunday  1     And  how  is  this  accom- 


Where  there  is  real  study  of  the  Bible,  it  is  accomplished  liy 
the  laborious  task  of  personal  comparison  of  scattered  verses,  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  references  to  Concordances,  implying  a  further 
double  reference  to  mUlions  of  verses.  Of  course,  CommentarieB 
and  special  theological  works  are  greatly  used.  But^these  (if 
they  are  to  be  of  any  value)  have  to  be  based  upon  the  same 
laborious  search — a  search  which  busy  men  have  not  the  time  for. 
Moreover,  many  iadependent  minds  have  an  instinctive  horror  of 
Commentaries. 

Here,  then,  is  a  real  evil — a  definite  want  to  be  supphed. 

A  Concordance  is  of  great  value,  but  if  there  be  500.000  refer- 
ences in  a  Concordance,  it  necessitates  500,000  (and  more)  turn- 
ings over  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  before  the  verses  cau  be  found, 
and  then,  perhaps,  they  may  not  bear  upon  the  subject  according 
to  expectations. 

What  then  is  the  moral  ?  The  moral  is  that  we  should  consult 
the  Laws  of  Publication.  And  these  dictate  the  expediency- 
amounting  to  necessity  (for  all  who  wish  to  study  the  Bible) — of 
reptinting  collections  of  verses  in  the  Bible  which  bear  upon 
particular  subjects. 

Thus,  there  might  be  a  reprint  of  verses  bearing  upon  the 
Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  corresponding  fulfi- 
menta  in  the  New  Testament, 

There  might  be  a  reprint  of  all  verses  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament. 

There  might  be  separate  Monographic  reprints  of  all  verseu 
bearing  upon  prominent  subjects,  such  as  Faith,  Future  World, 

There  might  be  paiullel  reprints  of  the  Parables,  and  also  of 
the  Miracles.  And  numerous  other  instances  might  be  quoted. 
But  these  are  sufiicent  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  viz.,  that 
one  of  the  salient  functions  of  the  art  of  Pubhcation,  based  upoa 
obvious  principles,  is  that  of  making  the  most  of  a  book — the 
deriving   the   fullest  advantage   from   its    several  parts,  whether 
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separate  or  interwoven — one  moment  grouping  together  materials 
in  one  collection,  in  order  to  publish  them  as  a  whole ;  the  next, 
separating  them  according  to  their  component  parts,  in  order  te 
issue  them  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  only,  or  for 
the  time  being,  interested  in  the  parts. 

This  is  a  process  which  is  ever  in  operation.  But  whether  it 
is  practised  as  much  as  is  possible,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  omission  of  Titles  descriptive  of  the 
Books  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 

Final  Note. 

Publication. 

Be  the  difference  between  the  principles  of  Editing  and  Pviblicar 
tion,  some  may  object  that  what  is  alluded  to  as  a  Theory  of 
PtLblication  is  merely  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Editor.  This 
criticism  does  not  hold  good.  There  is  a  difference,  the  difference 
being  that  the  form  of  a  work  has  two  aspects : 

(1)  That  form  which  is  dictated  by  reasons  of  Literary  pro- 
priety and  proportion  only,  and  pecuniary  motives. 

(2)  That  form  which  is  dictated  for  purposes  of  publishing  the 
material  to  the  best  advantage,  from  a  purely  technical  point  of 
view,  in  connection  with  all  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 

We  see  an  instance  of  the  former,  when  at  p.  401  of  G.  H. 
Ijewes's  "  The  Life  of  Goethe,"  third  edition,  he  alludes  to  the 
arrangement  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  in  saying :  **  If  we  accept  the 
latter  plan,  we  must  point  out  the  inartistic  composition,  which 
allows  five  books  of  Introduction,  one  of  disconnected  Episode, 
and  only  two  of  Development.     This  is  against  all  proportion,"  Ac. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Works  of  Reference :   their  Kinds  and  Differences. 


**  You  must  front  the  difiloultieB,  whaiever  they  xxiay  be,  of  making  Proper 
Catalogues."— (Cor^yfe.) 
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Works  of  Reference:  their  Kinds  and  Differences. 

The  subject  of  **  Works  of  Reference  "  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
one  to  write  upon,  for  two  reasons :  (i.)  That  there  are  so  many 
Works  of  Reference  in  existence  which  are  unscientific  compromises, 
whose  existence  has  tended  to  obscure  the  course  of  inquiry; 
(2)  That  there  is,  at  present,  no  code  of  defined  terms  agreed  upon 
among  librarians,  as  there  are  so  many  general  terms  in  use,  and 
80  many  different  aspects  of  the  subject  possible,  that  no  one  can 
discuss  the  subject  with  any  certainty  that  his  companion  inter- 
prets his  words  in  the  manner  intended.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  literature  is  issued  with  strict  regard  to  definite 
areas  of  place  and  time,  these  distinctions  have  been  greatly  over- 
looked! and  a  host  of  Works  of  Reference  have  been  issued,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  anything  definite 
about  them  (except  that  they  are  all  ''  imperfect  attempts,"  and 
are  not  continued  up  to  date). 

And  the  issues  have  been  further  confused  by  a  long-continued 
wrangling  as  to  the  superiority  of  particular  kinds  of  Works  of 
Reference,  which  can  never,  and  which  should  never,  be  com- 
pared with  one  another. 

As  if  men's  wants  were  not  the  same  all  the  world  over — 
varied  wants,  it  is  true ;  but,  nevertheless,  identical  in  their  very 
variety,  and  all  wants  based  upon  certain  well-defined  ideas,  and 
all  capable  of  being  realised  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  same  factors 
(Titles),  arranged  or  referred  to  in  different  ways ;  now  full  and 
now  abridged  and  more  abridged ;  now  complete  m  number,  and 
now  selected. 

The  possible  number  of  varieties  of  Catalogues  will  be  realised 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  books  as  they 
are  t — 


{ 
( 


(1)  Works  issued  in  a  particular  Area; 

(2)  Works  relating  to  a  particular  Area  ; 

(3)  Works  issued  at  a  particular  Period  ; 

(4)  Works  relating  to  a  particular  Period ; 
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f    (5)  Worka  relating  to  a  particular  Group  of  Subjects ; 
I     (6)  Worka  relating  to  a  specific  single  Subject ; 

(7)  Works  belonging  to  a  particular  Division  or  Stib-Division 

of  Literature  ; 

(8)  Worka  of  a  particular  Race ; 

(9)  Works  in  a  particular  Language  : 

(10)  Worka  existing  iu  a  particular  Locality ; 

(11)  Worka  published  in  a  particular  Form,  and  poaseaaing 

some  peculiar  merit ; 

(12)  Worka  of  a  particular  Size  ; 


dc. 
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But  whatever  that  variety,  we  uae   the  same  factors,  i.e., 

collections  of  Titles. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  chapter  is  to  attempt  to  indicate 
what  are  the  primary  Worka  of  Eeferenee  which  correapond  to 
the  primary  wants  of  literary  workers,  and  to  show  their  relative 
value.  It  is  imperative  that  we  should  always  know  "  where  we 
are  "  ;  that  we  should  understand  clearly  the  relationship  of  each 
Work  of  Reference  to  every  other  work ;  wliat  it  does  and  what 
it  does  not  do  ;  what  j}eriod  of  time,  area  of  space,  group  of 
subjects  it  relates  to,  aud  ou  what  system  it  ia  arranged,  &a.,  &e. 
—in  a  word,  that  we  should  understand  ita  relative  value. 

We  will  commence,  therefore,  by  first  considering  the  meaning 
of  the  more  genera!  terms  used  in  regard  to  the  record  of  litera- 

Oeneral  Terms  for  Use. 

Endeavour  will  also  be  made  to  define  those  terma  which  ore 
in  use,  or  to  assign  terma  where  additional  diatiuctions  are  re- 
quired by  bibliographers.  Obviously  some  of  the  terms  and  their 
definitions  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  matters  of  opinion.  But 
even  if  the  suggestions  here  made  should  meet  with  criticism, 
they  will  at  least  form  a  suitable  ground  for  future  debate. 


Works  of  Referenoe. 

To  commence — "  Work  of  Heference  "  ia  the  term  most 
general  in  its  meaning,  and  therefore  one  which,  long  as  it  ia,  we 
are  bound  to  use  when  we  wish  to  avoid  restricting  our  remarks 
to  a  peculiar  Work  of  Beference.  Thus  "  Catalogue.  "  ia  notja 
scientific  term  as  a  general  term,  because  it  doea  uot  necesBarily  . 
include  "  Indexes  "  which  differ  from  Catalogues. 
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"  Aid  "  is  a  term,  shortj  and  coDvenient,  which  is  used  especi- 
ally in  America,  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  one  which  will  Jb^ 
pc^ular  this  side  of  the  water. 


Reoord  (of  Literature). 

It  is  commonly  the  custom,  when  alluding  to  the  task  of  com- 
piNng  Works  of  Reference,  to  use  the  words  **  Index "  and 
"  Catalogue,"  '*  Indexing"  and  "  Cataloguing."  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  reasons  for  avoiding  the  use  of  such  words  in  a  work 
such  as  the  present,  inasmuch  as  they  convey  wrong  or  vague 
ideas. 

Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  celtain 
definite  wants  among  literary  workers  which  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Works  of  Reference  required,  and  that  these  Reference 
Works  are  by  no  means  all  comprised  or  defined  by  the  terms 
•*  Catalogues  "  and  '*  Indexes." 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  process  of  compiling  Works  of 
Reference,  or  of  the  accomplished  results,  the  words  **  Record  " 
and  "  Recording  "  are  used  with  a  purpose,  as  being  the  most 
comprehensive  terms  obtainable,  and  terms  which  bind  you  to  no 
particular  kind  of  Reference  Work. 


Universal  Catalogues. 

When  we  use  the  phrase  "  Universal  Catalogue,"  what  do  we 
mean?  Bach  person  must  answer  for  himself.  Here  it  wiUb^ 
stated  what  the  term  may  mean. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  scientifically  speaking,  as  07ie  Universal 
Catalogue,  if  such  a  term  be  used  as  an  all-including,  final  and 
complete  phrase,  for  there  are  many  possible  Universal  (or  Inter- 
national) Works  of  Reference,  just  as  there  are  National  ones. 
Thus;  if  it  be  necessary  for  practical  purposes  to  Record  Natioiial 
Literature  in  two  Divisions  (General  and  Ofiicial),  so  is  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  Universal  Literature  into  two  Divisions ;  so  th^it, 
to  begin  with,  there  are,  properly  speaking,  at  least  two  **  Uni- 
versal Catalogues  "  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

But  again — if  it  be  necessary  to  compile  different  kinds  of 
Works  of  Reference  m  the  case  of  National  Literature,  so, 
scientifically t  it  is  necessary  to  compile  a  like  number  of  Works 
of  Reference  in  the  case  of  Universal  Literature. 
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That  is  to  say,  we  may  be  said  to  require  (in  the  case  of 
General  Literature  only). 

(1)  A  Universal  Authors'  Catalogue  (of  which   the   nearest 

ftpproach  is  the  Authors'  Catalogue  of  the  British  Mu- 

(2)  A  Universal  Lar^e-Oroup  Subject-CatalogTie, 

(3)  Daivoraal  Small-Group  Bubject-Catalogues  (of  which  the 

South  Kensington  Universal  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art  is 
an  instance). 

(4)  A  Universal  Index  of  Hatters. 

And  whatever  other  form  of  Work  of  Reference  we  may  choose 
to  invent,  we  have  only  to  include  ail  the  factors  in  every  country 
and  it  is  a  Universal  Work  of  Reference  !  It  ia  evident,  therefore, 
that  when  we  use  the  phrase  "  Universal"  we  are  using  a  much 
more  serious  word  than  is  always  realised. 

That  Universal  Works  of  Reference  relating  to  Selected  Gene- 
ral Literature,  and  Universal  complete  Works  of  Reference  to 
Particular  Groups  of  Subjects  are  greatly  required,  cannot  be  dis- 
|)Utcd,  But  that  the  end  justifies  the  undertaking  (even  if 
practically  feasible)  in  the  case  of  a  complete  Universal  Catalogue 
of  Greneral  Literature,  is  a  matter  open  to  much  doubt.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  chafe  as  we  may  against  hard 
facts  as  opposed  to  dreams,  we  can  never  have  Interrtaiional 
or  Universal  Catalogues,  until  we  have  first  obtained  NatioTiat 
Catalogues. 

And  without  National  Systems  of  Bibliography,  we  shall  never 
obtain  National  Catalogues  of  General  Literature,  capable  of  satis- 
factory International  manipulation. 

General  Catalogaea. 

In  using  the  phrase  "  A  tJeneral  Catalogue,"  the  word 
"  General,"  is  of  course  purely  a  relative  term.  A  Catalogue 
is  ganeral  towards  its  sectional  parts,  and  its  sectional  parts 
are  again  general  compared  with  their  Sub-Sections,  and  all  are 
ipeciai  compared  with  their  greater  parts  or  whole. 

National  Cata1o|ueB. 

This  seems  a  convenient  term  of  distinction  to  use  when  we 
wish  to  allude  to  Catalogues  of  the  Literature  strictly  issued  in  a 
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country,  as  opposed  to  Catalogues  of  Literature  (National  and 
Foreign)  relating  to  a  Country  (Territorial  Catalogues). 

Territorial  Catalogues. 

When  we  refer  to  Catalogues  of  National  Literature  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  be  clear  in  our  own  ininds  as  to  what  we 
mean.     Let  us,  therefore,  ask  the  question  : 

What  are  Catalogues  of  National  Literature  ? 

For  answer : 

If  we  ignore  the  fact  (which  it  is,  for  the  moment,  convenient 
to  do,  for  sake  of  argument)  that  the  Literature  of  every  country 
belongs  to  two  Divisions  {General  and  Official  Literature)  we  find 
that  the  Literature  of  a  Country  consists  of — 

(1)  The  Indigenous  Literature  which  has  issued  from  its  own 
Press. 

(2)  The  Literature  specially  relating  to  itself  which  has  been 
issued  in  other  countries. 

In  the  one  instance,  as  a  State  or  Nation,  it  is  the  Author  of 
a  class  of  Literature ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  Subject  of  a  class  of 
works,  which  relate  to  it  in  its  character  of  a  Territory  or  Geo- 
graphical Division  of  the  globe. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  from  one  aspect,  the  Record  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  a  Country  (to  use  a  loose  phrase)  is  not  complete  without 
the  addition  of  that  extraneous  foreign  Literature  which  relates  to 
it. 

In  what  terms  then  shall  we  refer  to  these  two  different  Recprds 
of  Literature  ?  for  we  must  be  able  to  refer  to  each  without  fear  of 
confusion. 

The  term  **  Special  Bibliography  "  is  of  no  real  use  for  purposes 
of  general  allusion,  for  there  is  sure  to  be  confusion  as  to  whether 
such  a  work  is  a  Special  Bibliography  of  the  Indigenous  Litera- 
ture ofily  of  a  country,  or  of  its  foreign  related  Literature  as 
well. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  of  deahng  with  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  use  the  terms.  National  Catalogues  and  Territorial 
Catalogues.^ 


'  The  need  for  Territorial  Catalogues  was  clearly  felt  by  the  writer  of 
"  Wanted:  a  new  Catalogue"  in  the  **  Review  of  Reviews  "  (November  15th, 
1894)  as  expressed  in  the  words:  *'Yet  a  general  classification  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  the  Map  for  the  Colonics  and  Foreign  Countries  would 
be  open  to  as  few  objections  as  any  other." 
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Bibliography— Bibliographies- 

A  "Bibliography"  ia  a  coDvenient  term  to  denote  a  Collection 
of  Titlas  of  Works  on  a  particular  subject'  or  group  of  subjects 
without  specifying  bow  sucb  Titles  are  arranged,'  although 
chronological  order  ia  the  most  genera.lly  usi^ful,  as  the  main  idea 
of  such  works. 

The  phrase,  "  Special  Bibliography."  is  one  very  frequently  in 
use.  Of  course,  this  is  merely  a  relative  term.  Thus,  a  Cata- 
logue of  Works  on  the  "  Natural  Sciences  "  ia  a  Special  Biblio- 
graphy, as  regards  a  Catalogue  of  Works  on  "  Arts  and  Sciences  "  ; 
it  is  a  Geiifrnl  Bibliography  as  regards  a  Catalogue  of  Works  on 
Zoology,  which  is,  in  turn,  Special  in  regard  to  /oology,  and 
General  in  regard  to  a  Cittalogue  of  Works  on  Mammalia,  and  so 
on  (ul  injimtmn. 

A   List. 

A  "Lifit"  is  a  term  to  be  applied  ratbei-  to  an  insignificant 
number  of  Titles  collected  together,  or  to  a  considerable  number 
of  careless  Titles  carelessly  arranged,  or  to  a  collection  of  very 
abbreviated  Titles.  Although  conveniently  short,  it  ia  not  a 
desirable  term  to  use  where  a  Work  of  Reference  is  of  real 
importance. 

The  Begister. 

"  As  to  looking  at  the  argument  through  the  virdtum  of  a 
Register,  Willum  Marigold  camo  into  the  world  before  Registers 
came  up  viuch — anil  vent  out  of  it,  too.  They  wouldn't  liave  been 
greatly  in  kis  line  neiHier,  if  they  Imd  chanced  to  come  up  before 
him." 

Dr.  Marigold  probably  represents  the  views  of  a  lai^e  number 
of  my  readers,  who  may,  with  excuse,  grow  impatient  at  the 
prospect  of  a  dissertation  on  Begisters.  And  yet  I  think  they 
will  forgive  me. 

If  several  kinds  of  Works  of  Keference  are  required,  and  they 
are  composed  of  the  same  units  differently  arranged,  it  follows 
that  you  require  first  of  all  a_JJJs(  of  those  units. 

'  It  is  mKnifext  that  i(  the  chief  chamcteristin  of  a  Bibliography  ia  tliat  it 
contain  a  List  of  Works  on  a  parCioular  subject,  sii(?h  List  m&y  be  arranged. 
i.t.,  by  Authors,  Subject,  Chronology,  Placo,  aud  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 

'  In  tha  cttsa  of  tlie  works  of  (or  relating  to)  a.  particular  Author,  he  ib  the 
subject.  Simiturlv,  in  the  case  of  works  relating  to  a  particular  country,  the 
countrji  is  the  subjout. 
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The  Eegister  i8  the  term  which  it  seems  best  to  apply  to  such 
a  Foundation  List  of  Literature,  on  which  all  such  subsequent 
Reference  Works  are  based. 

In  the  Division  of  General  Literature,  Registers  are  of  two 
sorts: — 

(1)  General  Registers  which  include  the  titles  of  General 
Literature  works,  irrespective  of  the  natural  Sub-Divisions 
{Collections  of  Works,  Learned  Societies,  Magazines,  News- 
papers), 

(2)  Special  Registers  which  mark  the  distinctions. 

General  Registers  are  naturally  more  excusable  in  small 
countries,  where  there  is  little  to  register  at  all.  But,  in  large 
countries,  the  National  Registers  should,  if  printed,  be  arranged 
in  sections,  according  to  the  natural  sub-divisions  of  Literature. 

The  words,  if  printed,  are  specially  inserted,  because,  as  is 
elsewhere  stated,  it  is  found  convenient  to  omit  the  actual  printing 
of  the  Registers  of  General  Literature,  in  favour  of  issuing  the 
titles  at  once  in  the  form  of  Author  and  Subject-Catalogues. 

In  the  case  of  Official  Literature,  however,  the  General 
Registers,  with  their  schedules  of  details,  will  always  be  required, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  printed,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  subse- 
quent compilation  of  Subject-Departmental  Catalogues. 

Another  Explanation. 

All  Works  of  Reference  are  based  upon  the  varied  manipula- 
tion of  the  same  factors — Titles, 

Whether  these  titles  be  ultimately  repeated  in  full,  abbre- 
viated, or  simply  referred  to ;  whether  they  are  accompanied  by 
lengthy  or  short  descriptive  matter — all  is  based  upon  the  original 
existence  sonietohere  of  B,full  descriiJiive  Title. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  theoretically  necessary  that  there 
shall  be  a  record  of  Titles,  entered  in  such  a  way  as  to  at  once 
form  a  solid,  permanent  basis,  on  which  all  subsequent  work 
may  be  based  (chiefly  by  the  process  of  striking  out  superfluous 
matter),  without  the  necessity  for  referring  again  to  the  actual 
book  itself. 

Actually,  however,  it  is  found  that,  in  reference  to  Modem 
Literature,  and  in  the  Division  of  General  Literature,  it  is  better, 
if  possible,  to  compile  all  possible  Works  of  Reference  simul- 
taneously, on  one  and  the  same  examination  of  a  book  ;  and  thus, 
what  is  known  (in  the  form  of  a  Receipt  Book)  as  a  National 
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Regiater,  need  not  be  printed,  but  can  be  made  use  of  {by  skipping 
one  stage)  ut  once  for  the  compilation  of  Authors'  Catalogues  aud 
Subject-Catalogues. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  for  want  of  fully 
developed  eysteins  of  Bibliography  in  ludia,  and  in  many  of  the 
English  Colonies,  State -Registers  of  Literature  are  printed,  in  lieu 
of  Author  and  Subject -Catalogues  and  Indexes. 

In  the  Division  of  Official  Literature,  however,  there  ia  always 
a  apeeial  necessity  for  printing  Registers  of  the  Titles  of  all  Dooa- 
ments,  together  with  llie  addition  of  a  targe  number  qfdetails  which 
it  may  he  useful  to  refer  to  at  any  future  time,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  details  are  not  necessiirily  all  required  for  iniertion  as 
part  of  the  title  of  a  Document  in  a  Subject -Catalogue  of  Official 
Documents. 

The' Schedule  arrangement  of  the  Indian  Official  Documents' 
Register  is  veiy  simUar  to  that  shown  in  Section  2,  No.  2,  but  the 
form  of  Register  recommended  is  shown  in  Section  3,  No.  3. 


Aathors'  Catalogues. 

An  Author's  Catalogue  is.  as  the  name  implies,  one  in  which 
the  works  are  arranged  under  their  Authors'  names. 

Where  works  are  issued  anonymously  or  in  a  manner  in  which 
the  Authorship  is  not  verj-  apparent,  the  titles  are  aiTanged  by 
rules,  which  are  intended  to  lis  their  position  in  a  Catalogue  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  they  had  Authora'  names  attached. 

The  real  value  of  an  Authors'  Catalogue  is  more  apparent  in 
the  case  of  very  large  Libraries,  where,  without  the  aid  of  such  a 
work,  thousands  of  books  would  probably  be  lost  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  while  ft  large  majority  of  individual  works  would 
only  be  found  (by  means  of  other  forms  of  Catalogues)  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  loss  of  time. 

It  is  veiy  common  to  allude  to  Authors'  Catalogues  as  "  Alpha- 
oeticat  Catalogues."  Tliis  is  a  pity,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
Catalogues  embrace  the  alphabetical  element  in  some  degree ;  tor 
which  reason,  to  apply  the  term  exchisively  to  Authors'  Catalogues, 
is  unscientific  and  misleading. 

The  special  point  to  note  concerning  Authors'  Catalogues,  is 
the  temptation  to  try  and  make  them  combine  the  advantages  of 
Sub] act- Catalogues  in  regard  to  certain  classes  of  works,  with  the 
result  that  the  one  chief  advantage  of  Authors'  Catalogues — (the 
absolute  certainly  of  finding  an  individual  work  with  speed  on 
knowing  the  title)  is  greatly  endangered. 
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If  asked  to  specify  the  several  uses  of  an  Author's  Catalogue, 
perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  the  following : 

An  Authors*  Catalogue  enables  you  (on  knowing  the  name  of 
Author  and  Title  of  work) : — 

(1)  To  find  with  speed  and  certainty  the  individual  works  of 
any  author  you  may  wish. 

(2)  To  find  what  each  Author  has  written. 

(3)  To  note  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  a  collection. 

Just  as  anonymous  works  are  entered,  properly  speaking,  under 
their  first  word  (not  an  article),  and  as  an  Author's  Catalogue  (if 
it  include  Anonymous  Works)  may  become  partly  a  Title-Cata- 
logue ;  so  it  is  sometimes  customarj'  to  incorporate  Title  entries 
of  all  Works  (which  are  likely  to  be  searched  for  under  titles)  in 
an  Authors'  Catalogue. 

Such  a  Catalogue  is,  of  course,  a  combined  Catalogue,  which  is 
best  known  by  the  name  '*  Author-and-Title  "  Catalogue. 

Title-Catalogues. 

One  of  the  main  principles  of  Bibliography  is  the  necessity 
for  cataloguing  or  indexing  a  work  under  whatever  heading  it  viay 
reasonably  he  looked  for ;  and  if,  in  so  doing,  you  give  six  clues 
instead  of  one,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  chances  of  the  work 
being  easily  found  are  proportionately  increased.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  note  that,  in  many  works,  men  remember  the  title 
when  they  forget  every  other  clue.  Therefore,  a  Catalogue,  in 
which  works  are  also  entered  under  their  titles,  becomes  a 
necessity.  But  further  investigations  will  show  that  the  number 
of  works  which  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  by  their  titles  (rather 
than  by  author  or  subject)  are  small. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  include  in  a 
Title-Catalogue  other  Title-entries  than  those  which  have  some 
specially  marked  characteristic,  viz,  (apart  from  anonymous 
works),  the  titles  of  novels,  story-books,  plays,  works  of  poetry 
and  poems,  series  of  works,  and  periodicals. 

Whether  there  is  any  real  gain  in  printing  the  headings  of 
Author,  Title  and  Subject-entries  (when  combined  in  the  same 
Catalogue)  in  different  type,  is  a  question  which  probably  would 
be  decided  in  the  negative. 

Classed  Subject-Catalogues. 

Classed  Subject-Catalogues  form  at  once  the  most  difficult 
and  most  interesting   branch  of  Bibliography.     They  are    the 
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counterpEirt  of  that  much-debated  subject,  "  Classification."  But 
be  it  observed,  as  a  stage  of  Bibliography,  the  considnration  ot 
Subject-Catalogues  precedes  the  stage  of  Clasaificatioo.  This  is 
a  point  oD  whtcb  great  stress  must  be  laid,  because  it  has  been 
so  greatly  overlooked  in  the  past  ;  and  to  this  oversight  much 
subsequent  confusion  ot  thought  is  directly  due.  That  is  to  say, 
many  librarians  have  approached  the  subject  in  the  wrong 
order,  without  any  fixed  object,  except  to  classify  something 
somehow,  with  the  obvious  result  that  they  classified  nothing 
DO-how. 

On  the  other  hand,  bow  greatly  does  it  clear  the  air  and 
dispel  our  difficulties  if,  following  the  nafaral  order  of  events — a 
man  comes  up  and  says:  "I  want  a  list  of  works  on  this 
subject." 

Here  is  a  definite  object.  This  man  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  we  must  supply  that  want.  To  the  winds  with  abstract 
theories  of  Classification.  If  we  have  not  already  a  list  of  the 
works  required,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  request,  we  must  compile 
such  a  list.  When  collected,  the  titles  will  probably  relate  to  a 
hundred  other  different  subjects  ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped,  and 
does  uot  matter.  So  long  as  they  bear  upon  the  subject  men- 
tioned we  have  done  our  duty  and  all  that  can  be  required 
of  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  CI  ass- Catalogues.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  creation  with  ul/xohtte 
certainty  ;  and  even  if  this  were  so,  it  is  naturally  impossible 
to  make  man  write  absolutely  to  an  order  corresponding  with 
the  natural  parts  of  the  world,  visible  and  invisible  ;  especially 
as  the  world  has  ever  been  passing,  and  will  ever  be  passing, 
through  a  neries  of  kaleidoscopic  changes.  But  we  are  able  to 
define  our  own  wants,  and  are  able  at  least  to  classify  Litera- 
ture in  an  order  which  apprOKimatoB  very  closely  to  what  we 
require. 

Let  UB,  then,  state  clearly  what  we  require  in  the  way  of 
Subject-Catalogues.  We  might  theoretically  require  a  list  of 
works  relating  to  nil  knowledge,  but  practically  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  the  (act  that  we  require  lists  o(  works  on 
special  Subjects  or  Groups  of  Subjects.  And  iii  accordance  as 
those  Subject-Groups  are  larger  or  smaller  than  other  Subject- 
Groups,  so  we  may  call  the  corresponding  Catalogues  "  Lnrt/e- 
Groiqi"  Suliject-Catalo;^es  or  "  Small- Group"  Subject-Catalogues. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  terms  Large -Group  and  Small-Group 
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are  purely  relative  terms,  but  nevertheless  they  are  of  consider- 
able use  in  dealing  our  heads  and  defining  our  ideas  by  the 
introduction  of  that  important  element — Proportion  ! 

Properly  speaking,  if  I  were  asked  for  abstract  illustrations  of 
Large-Group  Subject-Catalogues,  I  should  refer  to  the  ten  Class- 
Catalogues  of  Mr.  Dewey's  system  : — (0)  General  Works ;  (1) 
Philosophy;  (2)  Eeligion;  (3)  Sociology;  (4)  Philology;  (5) 
Natural  Science  ;  (6)  Useful  Arts  ;  (7)  Fine  Arts  ;  (8j  Literature  ; 
(9)  History  and  General  Geography.  And  I  should  call  any  of 
the  Divisions  of  each  of  these  classes  **  Small-Group  "  Subject- 
Catalogues.  But  if  I  was  obviously  discussing  the  subject  of 
zoology,  and  the  conversation  were  wholly  confined  to  this  branch 
of  learning,  then,  in  order  to  be  able  to  allude  to  the  various 
connected  Subject-Catalogues,  I  should  call  zoology  a  Large- 
Group  Catalogue,  and  refer  to  the  subordinate  groups  as  Small 
and  Smaller-Group  Catalogues. 

But  there  are  other  points  relative  to  Subject-Catalogues 
which  must  be  noticed  before  we  quit  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  each  country  shall 
possess  a  set  of  Broad-Group  Subject-Catalogues  on  the  general 
lines  of  the  Dewey  ten  Classes  ;  and  that  each  country  shall  issue 
sets  of  Smaller-Group  Subject-Catalogues  answering  somewhat 
to  Mr.  Dewey's  one  hundred  Divisions,  and  other  still  Smaller- 
Group  Catalogues.  And  be  it  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  par- 
ticular localisation  of  smaller  Subject-Groups  (such  as  meteor- 
ology) be  open  to  dispute,  yet,  so  long  as  all  the  works  on 
meteorology  are  catalogued  and  obtainable  by  themselves  as  a 
compact  whole,  it  is  of  lesser  consequence  wliere  they  are  classed 
(except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  their  being  included  or  not  included 
as  parts  of  a  Large-Group  Catalogue,  purchased  for  the  sake  of 
its  natural  parts). 

But  some  one  will  ask :  "  How  are  these  Catalogues  to  be 
arranged,  and  are  the  Titles  to  be  full  or  abbreviated  ?  "  I  answer, 
*'  Since  you  cannot  make  an  Abbreviated-title  Catalogue,  except 
from  a  full-title  work,  it  is  natural  to  compile  the  Full-Titled 
Catalogue  first.  TJien  if  any  one  wishes  for  Abbreviated -title 
Catalogues,  these  could  be  easily  printed  by  simply  erasing  and 
amending  the  full  titles. 

As  to  the  internal  arrangement,  this  is  again  a  matter  of  finance 
and  discretion.  I  have  shown  that,  properly  speaking,  the  whole 
five  or.  six  Works  of  Reference  proper  mentioned  elsewhere,  should 
be  compiled  for  a7iy  collection  of  works  before  such  works  are  fully 
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available.'  But  in  the  case  of  Subject- Catalogues — Special  Biblio- 
graphies ;  if  called  upon  to  choose,  most  people  would  probably  elect 
to  have  a  rkronolwiical  method  incorporation,  because  the  chief  want, 
so  constantly  felt,  is  to  know  the  first  book  and  the  last  book  on  a 
subject ;  aud  if  economy  must  prevail,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  give 
an  Authom'  Index  and  a  Subject  Index. 

But  whatever  be  the  arrangement  decided  upon  according  to 
circumstances,  the  great  essential  is  that  the  compiler  shall  state 
clearly  the  character  and  purpose  of  his  work,  and  what  area  of 
place,  time,  and  subject  it  relates  to,  and  enable  the  reader  to  see 
at  a  glance  how  it  is  arranged.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
have  to  spend  lialf-an-hour  before  you  have  mastered  the  arrange- 
ment and  idea  of  a  Bibliography. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  the  task  of  compiling  Subject- 
Catalogues  should  precede  (unless  effected  simultaneously)  all 
other  Catalogue  work,  because  the  fullest  titles  are  wanted. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  subject  in  ■'  Some  Works  of 
Reference  and  what  they  teach  us  "  (Sect.  II.,  No.  5). 

I  have  alluded  to  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Classed  Subjeot-Cataloguea  (Sect.  II.,  No.  7). 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Specific  Subject- 
Catalogues. 

Specific  Subject-Catalogues. 

In  enumerating  the   different  kinds   of    Works  of  Beference 
proper  I  have,  in  my  previously  published  papers  (and  in  some 
parts  of  this  work)  specified  them  as : — 
.\uthors'  Catalogues  ; 
Title  Catalogues ; 

Subject- Catalogue 9  (Large  Group) ; 
Do.  (Small  Group) ; 

Indexes  of  Matters. 
In  so  doing.  I  was  not  forgetful  of  the  existence  of  Specific 


'  Tba  following  is  on  intoresting  inattmco  of  tlie  manner  iu  which  the 
Record  Stage  may  be  applied  to  any  collection  of  works.  An  euterprisiag 
Crormai:  Bookseller  (Herr  Gustav  Fock)  at  Leipsic,  tftkoB  the  collections  of 
Gprman  School  ProgrammoR  and  UaiverBity  Dissertations,  and  groups  them 
in  ISO  Speciilc  Sulijeot-Groupx,  and  then  soltn  them  b.i  Ctassfd  Collections. 
ThUB,  on  the  aubject  of  Baktcriologie  there  were  "  800  Abfaandluogon  "  (or 
Bale  ;  on  "  Chemio  "  3,600  wocka  for  sale  ;  on  Euglische  Philologie  u.  Littera- 
turgcflchichte  "  1,000  Abhandlungon  "  ;  on  "  Jlgypt^n,"  60  wotka. 

ThiH  also  illustratca  the  ncooasity  for  International  Kystem  of  Bibliograpliy 
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Subject-Catalogues.  But  since  it  is  impossible*  to  get  any  large- 
sized  (Catalogue  of  Units  which  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
Small-Group  Catalogue,  I  thought  the  above  list  correctly  repre- 
sented the  case. 

On  further  thought,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  was 
wrong  not  to  make  special  allusion  to  a  Specific  Subject-Catalogue, 
for,  although  it  is  true  that  such  a  work  must  always  be  very 
greatly  a  Small-Group  Subject  Catalogue,  yet  this  is,  as  it  were^ 
accidental,  whereas,  its  character  as  a  Specific  Subject-Catalogue, 
or  Catsilogue  of  UnitSy  is  intentional. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  List  of  Works  of  Eeference  proper, 
whose  nature  is  well-defined,  and  on  which  the  main  amount  of 
reference  work  hinges,  should  include  a  **  Specific- Subject " 
Catalogue. 

As  explanatory  of  the  system  of  one  well-known  Specific 
Subject-Catalogue  (the  **  Subject  Alphabet  '*  Section  of  "  The 
American  Catalogue"),  the  following  is  here  reprinted: — 

"  Note  on  Subject  Entries. 

**  Subject  Entrien. — The  Subject  Alphabet,  though  in  one 
respect  a  Topical  Index  to  the  first  (Author-and-Title) 
alphabet, ,  is,  nevertheless,  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be 
bound,  if  desired,  as  a  separate  volume  for  independent  use. 
Novels,  juveniles,  plays,  and  poems  (excepting  anthologies) 
are  not  repeated  here,  as  the  first  alphabet,  giving  them  under 
authors  and  titles,  supplies  the  entries  under  which  they  are 
sought ;  and  the  placing  of  these  large  classes  in  the  subject 
alphabet  would  interfere  seriously  with  its  practical  use. 
Laws  and  Law  Eeports,  entered  under  the  names  of  States  in 
the  first  alphabet,  as  well  as  sermons  and  essays  identified 
only  by  the  names  of  the  authors,  are  also  not  repeated  in 
this  part.  With  these  exceptions,  the  material  of  the  first 
alphabet  is  duplicated  in  the  second  alphabet,  but  arranged 
on   a  different    plan,  to  answer  a  different   purpose.     The 


'  It  is  obvious  that  the  Unit  Catalogue,  in  a  great  nieasure,  rapidly  ascends 
to  the  Small-Group  Catalogue.  If  the  World  invisible  and  visible  consists  of 
ft  billion  Thought-SubjectH,  you  could  theoretically  have  a  Catalogue  in  which 
the  titles  were  arranged  under  a  billion  Specific  Subject-headings ;  but  a  large 
n amber  of  titles  are  never  brought  together  without  there  being  very  many 
which  are  kindred  to  one  another ;  and  thus,  while  thcroetically  the  Cata- 
logue is  a  Unit  or  Sirecijic  Subject-Catalogue,  it  becomes  practically  a  com- 
bination of  the  Unit  and  the  Small  Group  Catalogue. 
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object  of  the  present  alphabet  is  to  bHow  what  books  have 
beeD  issued  on  any  given  topic. 

"The  arrangement  is  by  Specific  Subjrrtu,  not  \>y  general 
classes.  Books  upou  kindred  topics  are  not  grouped  under 
a  general  bending,  but  each  is  placed  under  the  particular 
Bubj'ect  ot  which  it  treats.  Thus,  histories  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  under  'United  States,'  not  under 
'  History ' ;  histories  of  Massachusetts,  under  '  Massa- 
chusetts,' not  under  'United  States';  and  histories  of 
Boston,  under  '  Boston,'  not  under  '  Massachusetts.'  Lives 
of  individuals  are,  in  like  manner,  placed  under  their  names, 
and  not  under  '  Biography ' ;  treatises  upon  the  different 
metals,  under  the  name  of  each  metal,  and  uot  under '  Metals.' 
Only  Universal  histories,  collected  biographies,  general  works 
upon  science,  Ac,  are  entered  under  '  History,'  '  Bio- 
graphy,' '  Science,'  Ac. 

"  When  a  title  relates  to  a  subject  and  Etlso  to  a  place, 
though  often  entered  under  both,  preference  is  given  to  the 
subject,  as ;  '  Eidgway,  E.,  Manual  of  North  American 
Birds,'  will  be  tomid  uuder  •  Birds,'  rather  than  under  'North 
.America."  For  this  reason,  for  Bub-divisions  not  found  under 
'  America,'  '  North  America,'  '  United  States,'  itc,  turn  to  the 
general  subject,  Keferences  are  freely  made  from  the  general 
to  the  special;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  considered 
necessary  from  the  special  to  the  general.  Eefereuces  are 
also  made  to  nearly-related  subjects,  and  from  the  synonyms 
of  the  adopted  headings.  There  are  many  eases  of  books 
with  obscure,  ambiguous,  or  meaningless  titles,  in  which  it 
has  been  impassible,  in  thi'  absence  of  the-  books  tltemselves,  to 
determine  with  certaiiitij  their  specific  subjects;  these  have 
been  placed  under  general  subjects,  when  the  general  subjects 
were  evident.  The  user  of  the  Subject -Alphabet  should 
remember  that  by  reference  to  a  more  general  heading  he  will 
often  find  what  might  otliorwiae  escape  him  on  tlie  specific 
subject  or  kindred  topics.  In  most  cases  books  have  been 
placed  under  one  specific  subject-heading,  and  cross-headings 
have  been  made  from  the  synonyms.  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  entries  under  practically  synonymous 
headings,  following  the  woi-d  used  in  the  actual  title  of  the 
book.  •  Church  Music,'  '  Anthems,'  '  Hymns,'  '  Songs,'  &c., 
furnish  a  case  in  point. 

"  In  searahiug  for  books  on  specific  subjects,  the  extended 
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Catalogue  of  Bibliographic  Aids,  prepared  by  Mr.  Leypoldt 
personally,  as  a  preface  to  the  Subject  volume  of  the  original 
American  Catalogue  (1876),  is  still  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
should  be  consulted  by  the  student.  The  numerous  biblio- 
graphies of  special  subjects,  now  forming  so  extensive  a 
literature  of  their  own,  should  also  be  utilised." 

Indexes  of  Matters. 

The  value  of  an  Index  of  Matters  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  words — Brevity  of  entry  ;  freedom  from  rule. 

Given  a  Catalogue  containing  the  titles  of  any  collection  of 
works,  whether  arranged  under  their  authors  or  classed  by 
Subject-Groups,  and  assuming  that  the  titles  contain  catch-words 
specifying  exactly  what  the  works  relate  to,  it  is  evident  that  an 
Index  is  required  to  those  catch-words  ;  so  that  any  student,  by 
searching  out  the  probable  catch-words,  may  be  directed  to  the 
works  upon  the  subject. 

Theoretically,  some  one  might  object  that  a  Specific  Subject- 
Catalogue  answers  this  purpose.  The  answer  is,  **  No."  There 
are  a  large  number  of  works  which,  while  they  relate  to  one 
subject  sjyecially  and  directly,  relate  to  several  subjects  indirectly. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  impossible,  in  one  Catalogue  of  a  large 
collection  of  works,  to  repeat  the  same  title  over  several  times 
under  each  of  its  subordinate  catch-words,  otherwise  the  expense 
and  size  of  the  Catalogue  would  be  enormous.  It  is  only  possible 
to  enter  it  once  under  the  Specific  Subject  as  a  principle.  But 
supposing  that  you  shorten  the  title-entries  to  a  tenth  of  their 
original  size,  then  you  can  repeat  them  ten  times  over,  if  need  be, 
under  different  headings,  and  your  work  will  still  be  within  bounds 
of  size  and  ex{)ense,  as  much  as  it  ever  can  be.  Thus,  take  such 
a  title  as  **  Evolution  in  Histoiy,  Language  and  Science  "  ;  in  a 
Specific  Subject-Catalogue,  this  would  be  entered  under  Evolution 
only  as  a  full  title  ;  in  an  Index  of  Matters  the  student  would  be 
directed  to  it  from  three  different  sources,  if  he  looked  under  any 
of  the  words,  **  History,"  '*  Language,"  or  *•  Science." 

So  far,  however,  we  have  gone  on  the  assinnption  that  Titles 
of  books  always  express  fully  and  accurately  the  contents  of  the 
works  they  refer  to.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  For  this 
reason,  any  Index  of  Matters  which  took  titles  for  granted,  and 
referred  solely  to  them  as  found,  would  be  very  incomplete  and 
misleading. 
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On  the  other  hand,  how  is  the  difficulty  to  he  met  t  The 
answer  is  Bimple,  Under  a.  proper  system  of  Book-Begistration, 
Titles  would  aJwn.ys  be  amended  by  trained  Bibliographers,  by 
means  chiefly  of  Notes,  sometimes  by  words  inserted  in  square 
brackets- — such  notes  to  be  made  specially  in  regard  to  necessities 
of  Cliissifiur.tion  and  Indexing,  Indexes  of  Matters  woidd  then 
be  made  simultaneously  while  the  subject  was  fresh  in  their 
minds,  and  would  thus,  and  thus  only,  be  works  of  scientific 
accuracy  and  value.  Whether  the  Indexer  should  take  note  of 
Sectional  Titles  is  a  matter  for  deeper  consideration. 

The  sole  remaining  point  to  consider  is  the  form  of  an  Index 
of  Matters.  How  is  the  Index  to  point?  Presumably  to  the 
Authora'  Names  ;  sometimes  to  the  title,  sometimes  also  to  the 
page,  sometimes  to  a  number — according  to  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Indexes  of  Matters 
may  naturally  be  compiled  as  relating  to  any  General  Collection 
of  Literature,  or  to  a  particular  Class  of  Literature,  in  which  latter 
case  they  may  be  referred  to  as  Class-Indexcn  of  Matters,  but  not 
as  ClasscfZ  Indexes  of  Matters.  At  the  same  time,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Specific  Subject- Catalogues  on  a  large  scale,  It  seems 
certain  that  Indexes  of  Matters  to  any  very  large  Collection  of 
Books  must  ultimately  contain  such  numbers  of  kindred  factors  as 
will  conti'ibute  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  Subject -Groups, 
not  iiitfntionully.  but  in  spite  of  all  intentions! 

Among  Ifr.  Panizzi's  Eules  for  the  compilation  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Reform  Club,  appeai-s  the  following  very  valuable 
memorandum  :— 

Index  of  Subjects. 
"  6th.  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  Subjects  to  be  kept  up  at  the 
same  time  (as  the  Authors'  Catalogue),  and,  under  each  learling 
word  of  the  Title,  a  reference  to  be  made  to  the  name  of  the 
Author,  or  word  under  which  the  book  is  entered  in  the  Cata- 
logue. 


Obsai, 


Titles 


■■7th.  If  a  Title-page  be  so  obscure  as  not  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  subject  of  the  work,  a  verj'  brief  description  of  its  subject  to  be 
dded  [in  square  brackets]  to  the  entry  of  the  Title-page,  from 
which  to  take  the  ivord  or  words  for  Index  of  Matters."' 
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Official  Documents. 
Departmental  Catalogues  of  OflSoial  Documents. 

Departmental  Catalogues  may  be  of  two  kinds  : — 

(1)  Abbreviated  Sale  Catalogues. 

(2)  Detailed  Catalogues  for  the  special  help  of  Officials  and 

Librarians. 

Detailed  Catalogues  are,  unfortunately,  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
Sale  Catalogues  are  equally  so.  And  Sale  Catalogues  too  often 
mix  up  selections  of  past  years*  documents  with  those  of  the  new 
year,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pick  out  the  desii*ed  list  of 
the  pubUcations  of  a  particular  year. 

Under  a  proper  system,  periodical  detailed  catalogues  are 
issued,  containing  the  new  publications  of  each  separate  Depart- 
ment, or  group  of  Departments ;  and  these,  when  put  together, 
constitute  the  Register  of  Official  Documents. 

National  Registers  of  OflBoial  Documents. 

It  has  been  shown  in  many  parts  of  this  work  that  Official 
Documents  must  be  treated  as  a  class  separate  by  themselves.  It 
may  here  be  taken  as  granted  that  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue 
Official  Documents  properly,  except  the  Cataloguer  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  detailed  facts  concerning  the  historj'  of 
each  Document. 

These  details  can  alone  be  supphed  l)y  the  Department  which 
issues  a  Document,  and,  therefore,  the  first  preliminary  to  a  Cata- 
logue of  Official  Documents  is  a  complete  collection  of  Depart- 
mental detailed  Catalogues  for  the  year.  These,  from  their 
particular  form,  when  put  together,  constitute  what  may  be  called 
a  Register  of  Official  Documents. 

National  Catalogues  of  OflBcial  Documents. 

In  several  parts  of  this  work  I  have  alluded  at  length  to  the 
special  characteristics  of  Catalogues  of  Official  Documents.  For 
the  sake  of  this  chapter  I  here  sum  up  their  main  features. 

Official  Documents  must,  as  a  class,  be  catalogued  separately, 
because,  as  a  class,  they  have  no  Authors'  names  attached. 

Theoretically  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  only  necessary  to 
catalogue  the  Official  Documents  of  a  country  in  some  ten  to 
twenty  groups,  corresponding  (in  most  countries)  to  the  several 
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Ministries  of  Agricniture.  Education,  Public  Works,  Marine,  War, 
4c.,  Ac. 

But  further  consirleration  w-ill  show  that  these  groups  are  too 
general  tmd  wide  to  reader  it  possible  easily  to  Gnd  individual 
documents. 

It  would  nest  appear,  theoretically,  as  it  it  were  only  neces- 
sary to  catalogue  documents  under  their  departments. 

But  this  is  never  exactly  the  case. 

(1)  The  Departments  seldom  exist  in  ideal  relation  to  the 
existing  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

(2)  Thus,  in  certain  countries  {as  India)  Departments  are 
undergoing  perpetual  change,  enlargement,  or  modification. 

(3)  They  are  generally  too  large,  and  deal  with  subjects  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  they  are  often  useless  ;  as  headings 
in  a  Catalogue  they  are  too  general  (e.g.,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  U.S.A.). 

(4)  They  not  unfrequently  issue  reports  on  subjects  uncon- 
nected with  their  special  functions. 

(ii)  The  reports  are  frequently  issued  with  no  clue  as  to  the 
name  of  the  Department  from  which  ihey  originate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  slavishly  enter  reports 
under  their  connected  Departments,  even  if  they  he  known,  al- 
though it  is  often  possible  to  enter  them  under  the  Sub-Branches 
of  a  Department. 

But,  furthermore,  the  chief  value  of  a  National  Catalogue  of 
Official  Documents  is  that  it  should  be  a  Specific  Subject- 
Catalogue. 

(1)  Because  the  general  puhlia  invariably  search  for  specific 

documents. 

(2)  Because  even  if  they  wished  for  a  long  series  of  connected 

Departmental  Beports,  these  could  he  found  from  the 
Dcjxirttncntai  Catalogues  {which  are  equally  necessary  for 
the  building  up  of  the  Departmental  Register). 

(3)  Because  it   is  possible  to  connect  the  several   parts  of  a 

Specific  Catalogue  (when  that  connection  is  not  obvious) 

by  means  of  Cross -References. 

Thus,  in  a  Catalogue  of  Indian  Documents,  it  is  more  generally 

useful  to  have  separate  headings  of  Civil  Justice,  Criminal  Justice, 

Police  Adminialration,  Prisons,  than  to  catalogue  them  all  under 

Jiidicial  Adminialralion. 

This,  then,  is  our  lesson— thai  National  Catalogues  of  Official 
DooamentB  must  be  mainly  SpeciSc  Subject-CatalogueB. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  KINDS  OF  CATALOGUES. 

The  following  memoranda  are  intended  to  draw  attention  to 
the  existence  of  certain  kinds  of  Catalogues  worthy  of  especial 

notice : — 

(1)  Combined  Catalogues. 

(2)  Supplemented  Catalogues. 

(3)  Spurious  Catalogues. 

Combined  Catalogues. 
Author  and  Title  Catalogue. 

In  reference  to  Combined  Catalogues,  it  is  a  favourite  theory 
of  Bibliographers  to  combine  all  kinds  of  Catalogues  in  one. 
While  this  is  possible  with  small  collections  of  works,  or  with 
the  output  of  a  single  year,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  dealing 
with  very  large  collections  of  Literature.  Let  the  reader  picture 
to  himself  the  results  of  trying  to  combine  a  Subject  and  a 
Title  Catalogue  with  the  Authors'  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum ! 

The  *' Author-and-Title  Alphabet"  of  **The  American  Cata- 
logue "  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  an  Author  and  Title 
Catalogue  combined. 

Author  and  Subject  Catalogue. 

The  **  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  United  States  Army,"  containing,  as  it  does,  176,364 
Author- Titles,  and  679,669  Book  and  Journal  Subject-Titles  in 
its  16  volumes,  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  an  Author  and 
Subject-Catalogue  combined. 

Author-Subject-and-Title  Catalogues. 

The  majority  of  Free  Public  Library  Catalogues  in  England 
are  of  the  above  description.  That  is  to  say,  the  title  of  each 
work  is  entered  (not  necessarily  at  the  same  length)  under  its 
Author,  Title  (subject  to  certain  limitations)  and  Specific  Subject, 
in  one  continuous  alphabet. 

Thus,  if  we  look  in  such  a  Catalogue,  we  shall  find  : — 
Blue  Fairy  Book,  ed.  by  A.  Lang,  1892. 
Fairy  Tales. 

Lang,  A.,  Blue  Fairy  Book. 
Lang  (Andrew). 

Blue  Fairy  Book. 
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It  19  common,  among  librarians,  to  refer  to  this  form  of  Cata- 
logue aa  the  "  Dictionary  Catalogue."  The  definitions  given  in 
Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter's  "  Rules  tor  a  Dictionary  Catalogue  "  are  as 
follows  :— 

"Dictionary  Catalogue,  so  called  because  the  headings 
(Author,  Title,  Subject,  and  form)  are  arranged,  like  the  words 
in  a  dictionary,  in  alphabetical  order. 

"Dictionary  and  I'thrr  Alfilwibelical  Catalogues.  These  are 
differentiated,  not,  as  is  often  said,  by  the  dictionary  having 
specific  entry,  but  (1)  by  its  giving  specific  entries  in  all  cases, 
and  (2)  by  its  individual  entry," 

Supplemented  GatologueB. 
Authors'  Catalogue,  supplemented   by  a  Subject  (and  Title) 
Index. 

Classed  Subject -Catalogue,  supplemented  by  an  Author's 
Index. 

Classed  Subject  Catalogue,  supplemented  by  a  Bulyeot- Index 
or  Index  of  Matters. 

The  Dewey  System. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  ever  raging  on  this  subject,  it  is 
very  necessaty  to  localise  Mr.  Dewey's  form  of  Catalogue  among 
other  Catalogues.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  Supphmented  Catalogue. 
That  is  to  say,  it  depends  for  its  full  success  on  t!ie  supplemen- 
tary help  of  an  adjunct.  It  ia  also  a  Subject-Cataloj^ue  classed  in 
Small  Groups  under  Large  Groups.  As  such,  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Classed- Catalogue,  while  the  disadvantages  which 
it  would  otherwise  necessarily  share,  are  gi-eatly  overcome  Ijy  the 
means  of  an  Index  of  Matters  which  enables  it  to  very  greatly 
combine  the  advantages  of  a  Specific- Subject  Catalogue.  But 
only  very  greatly.  It  does  not  absolutely  obviate  the  need  of  a 
Specific  Subject -Catalogue,  in  that  in  the  latter  form  of  Catalogue 
you  are  able  to  find  your  work  by  stTujle-entry  and  sinyie  search  ; 
whereas  in  the  Dewey  Catalogue  you  must  find  a  work  {of  which 
the  grouping  is  minut-e  and  obscure)  by  double  entry  and  double 
search,  i.e.,  the  Index  directs  you  roimd  the  corner.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  the  Dewey  Classifica- 
tion is  so  carefully  and  clearly  worked  out,  in  proportion  as  the 
student  understands  its  classification  and  system  of  rotation,  so 
does  he  become  greatly  independent  of  the  Index  in  regEird  to  a 
very  large  number  of  subjects,  thus  being  able  to  make  direct 
search,  using  it  as  a  Specific  Subject -Catalogue. 
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So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  opinions  I  have  consulted  agree  that, 
if  comparison  is  necessary,  the  Dictionary  Catalogue  (which  is,  of 
course,  the  cheapest  and  easiest  form  of  Catalogue  both  for  com- 
pilation and  consultation)  is  more  suited  to  a  popular  library, 
where  the  readers  are  not  very  exacting  as  to  their  intellectual 
requirements.  But  that  where  you  have  a  higher  class  of  readers, 
if  it  is  only  possible  to  have  OTie  form  of  Catalogue,  the  Dewey 
Catalogue  is  to  be  preferred  ;  because  it  not  only  trains  readers  to 
read  and  work  logically,  but  it  also  responds  to  their  requirements 
in  reference  to  Classed  Lists  of  Works — not  to  mention  other 
advantages  relating  to  the  economy  of  a  library. 

Apart  from  its  nature  as  an  ordinary  Classed  Catalogue,  there 
is  another  feature  of  the  Dewey  Catalogue  which  is  worth  noting, 
i.e.,  its  character  as  a  Cktss  BegisteVt  or  Preliminary  Class  Cata- 
logue, i,e.,  a  stock-pot  of  Classification,  from  which  all  sorts  of 
Classed  Catalogues  may  be  afterwards  compiled. 

If  you  have  a  thousand  hieroglyphical  factors,  which  you  may 
afterwards  require  to  manipulate  in  a  million  different  ways  (all 
of  which  relate  to  one  another  in  varying  proportion),  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  is  to  class  the  factors  in  a  peculiar 
order,  according  as  certain  factors  are  more  kindred  to  one 
another  than  to  other  factors,  and  then  to  make  an  Index  to  them. 
By  this  means,  if  you  number  each  subject-group  separately — 
whatever  the  combination  of  letters — ^your  Index  should  enable 
you  to  collect  all  the  factors  you  require  in  any  combination,  while 
the  existing  class  arrangement  will  also  often  render  you  very 
greatly  independent  of  the  Index. 

Sporious  Catalogues. 

There  are  certain  Beference  Works  which  are  very  hard  to 
describe,  by  reason  of  their  attempting  to  combine  the  functions  of 
several  Catalogues  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  accomplishing 
their  object  only  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Their  nature  being 
thus  vague — neither  one  thing  nor  the  other — they  are  useless  for 
accurate  reference,  and,  therefore,  unscientific.  It  is  right  to  call 
these  **  Spurious  Catalogues."  They  are  so  numerous  that  each 
student  will  be  able  to  illustrate  the  fact  from  his  own  experience. 

Certain  Requisites  in  Certain  Catalogues. 

Periodical  Scientific  Literature  (Catalogue  of  Articles). 
The  following  are  the  words  of  M.  Eobert  de  Lasteyrie  in  the 
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preface  to  toin.  1  of  the  Bibtiograhie  G^ttirale  dea  Travaux  HuCori- 
ijties  et  Arch^ohgiqiies,  puhliis  jmr  Us  SocUt^x  Savantes  de  la 
France,  when  brouffht  face  to  face  with  a,  maes  of  Periodical  Scien- 
tific Literature,  the  contents  o!  which  are  to  be  catalogued.  How 
is  he  to  proceed  ?  la  he  to  select  the  longer  Articles  and  reject  the 
aliorter  ODes  ?  Let  him  speak  for  himself ;  these  are  his  words  : — 
"111  searching  thi-ough  the  Proceedings  in  order  to  extract  the 
important  Articles,  I  was  necesaarily  compelled  to  considerably 
enlarge  my  intended  programme.  How,  for  instance,  was  I  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  Articles  which  deserved  to 
be  extracted  troiu  those  which  should  be  rejected  ?  Was  I  to  be 
guided  by  their  Titles?  But  often  the  Articles — even  the  longest 
ones  appearing  in  the  Sessional  Report 9— possess  no  Titles.  Waa 
I  then  to  be  influenced  by  their  length  or  shortness  ?  Hardly  ;  for 
surely  length  is  no  criterion.  Are  the  longest  Articles  always  the 
beat  ?  Does  not  many  an  author  know  bow  to  condense,  within 
three  pages,  more  facta  than  another  writer,  more  diffuse,  is  able  to 
compress  into  ten  pages  ? 

I  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  not  to  take  the  length  of 
Articles  into  consideration.  But  whenever,  in  Bulletins  and  Pro- 
ceedings, I  have  found  an  Article,  or  a  communication  if  only  of  a 
single  page,  I  have  mentioned  it  under  the  shortest  title  which  I 
could  frame. 

The  last  sentence  might  [appear  to  assume  that  he  abbreviates 
titles,  This,  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  the  case  ;  nay,  the 
writer  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  supplement  the  imperfect  titles, 
tlius  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  principles  ao  strongly  held  by 
Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  of  entering /»?/  and  conijjrehensive  titles  in 
each  case. 

Glassed  Bahject-Catalo^ues. 

Dryander  (J.)  —  Catalogus  Bibliotheccs  Historico  -  Natnralin 
Joseph!  Banks.    6  torn.    Londini,  1798-1600.    8°. 

In  giving  evidence  before  the  British  Museum  Committee,  1849, 
Mr.  Panizzi  (as  be  was  then),  whUe  no  professed  friend  to  Class 
Catalogues,  characterises  Dryander's  Catalogue  of  St.  Joseph 
Bank's  Collection  as  "the  best  classed  Catalogue.  .  that 

has  ever  l>een  made,"  for  two  especial  reasons  (1)  that  he  "drew 
up  his  titles  in  the  fullest  possiblq  manner  "  ;  (2)  that  "  he  classed 
not  only  independent  and  substantial  works,  but  alt  articles  in 
Transactions  and  Journals  .  ,  ■  .  with  an  accuracy  which  ie 
really  wonderful." 
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Catalogue  of  a  Library  of  General  Science. 

The  following  were  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi's  views  as  to  the 
ideal  nature  of  the  General  Catalogue  of  a  Scientific  Library,  such 
as  that  of  the  Eoyal  Society  : — 

'*  The  Catalogue  of  a  Libraiy  like  that  of  the  Koyal  Society 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible  ;  that  is,  it  should  give  all  the 
information  requisite  concerning  any  book  which  may  be  the 
object  of  inquiry.  Whether  a  work  be  printed  separately,  or  in 
a  collection — whether  it  extend  to  a  greater  part  of  a  Folio 
Volume,  or  occupy  only  part  of  a  single  leaf — no  distinction 
should  be  made  :  the  title  of  each  should  be  separately  entered. 
Hence,  every  one  of  the  Minwires  or  papers  in  the  acts  of 
Academies,  every  one  of  the  Articles  in  Scientific  Journals,  or 
Collections,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  have  its  separate 
place  in  the  Catalogue.  .  .  It  is  only  by  carrying  this  principle 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  Catalogue  can  be  called  complete, 
and  a  Library,  more  particularly  of  books  relating  to  Science, 
made  as  useful  as  it  is  capable  of  being." 

Indexes. 

The  confusion  which  centres  round  that  hateful  little  word, 
"  Index  " — Index  o/.  Index  to — is  far  worse  than  any  confusion 
which  need  arise  on  the  subject  of  Classification  ;  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  time  prevents  me  from  reducing  my  notes  on  the  subject 
to  order,  in  order  to  contribute  my  small  portion  of  help  in  the 
matter.  My  chief  object  must  be  to  warn  students  on  the  subject, 
and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  need  of  defining  a  difference 
between  Indexes  and  Catalogues  (even  though  it  has  seldom  been 
observed),  and  the  emphasizing  of  the  fact  that  there  are  Indexes 
to  Catalogues,  Indexes  to  the  Titles  in  Collections  of  Books, 
Indexes  to  the  Contejits  of  Books,  and  Indexes  to  things  which 
are  Jiot  Books.  The  chief  point  concerning  Indexes  as  a  class  is 
that  they  are  Indexes  to  rather  than  Catalogues  of.  The  general 
characteristics  of  Catalogues  are  that  their  titles  are  longer  than 
shorter  ;  that  a  title  in  a  Catalogue  has  often  one  place  only,^  and 
always  one  place  essentially ;  and  that  a  Title  is  more  often  subject 
to  strict  rules  of  entry.  The  general  characteristics  of  Indexes 
(in  regard  to  Catalogues)  are  :  abbreviations  of  Title — even  to  the 


'  Especially  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  fiading  an  individual  report  with 
certainty,  and  for  maJcing  cross-references  to  it. 
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repetition  ooly  of  Cateh-words  or  phrases;  many  repetitioDs 
(because  so  easily  and  economicaJIy  made)  of  the  sume  idea  under 
different  catch-words  in  different  places  in  the  alphabet  ;  and  a 
convenient  immunity  from  rules  as  rigid  as  those  which  determine 
the  construction  of  Catalogues. 


Indexes  to  the  Contents  of  Books. 

Indesea  to  Books  rank  as  a  kind  of  Work  of  Eeference,  and 
are  such  necessary  aids  to  research,  in  particular  kinds  of  works, 
that  it  is  worth  while  considering  them  for  a.  brief  moment :- — 

(i.)  In  regard  to  their  value  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compiled. 

(ii.)  In  reg&rd  to  the  want  of  them. 

(iii.)  In  regard  to  their  relative  position  among  other  Works  of 
Reference. 

On  the  first  head,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  there  ie  a 
great  deal  of  most  unsaiiafactory  work.  This  is  due  chiefly  to 
lack  of  trained  workers.  The  subject  has  lieen  referred  to,  in  past 
years,  by  Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  in  the  Hevicw  of  Kevieu-s,  in  reference 
to  the  need  of  a  "  College  of  Indexers."  It  is,  perhaps,  part  of  a 
much  larger  question,  the  need  in  each  country  of  an  Institution 
(or  the  training  of  hhrarians  in  every  branch  of  their  work.  But, 
pending  such  possibilities,  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  institution 
of  Index  Societies,  which  should  investigate  and  publish  the 
theory  of  the  whole  subject,  both  in  regard  to  the  internal 
character  of  Book-Indexes,  and  also  very  specially  as  to  improve- 
ment in  type  and  type  arrangement. 

Mr.  Wheatley  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  the 
'Instructions  for  an  Index  to  the  Statute  Law,' by  Sir  Heniy 
Thring,  ...  we  find  the  following  .  .  .  definitions," 
relative  to  indexing  the  Contents  of  Books  :— 

"  The  basis  of  an  index  to  a  book  of  the  orditian/  kind  is  a 
series  of  titles  or  catch-words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  indicative  of  the-  main  topics  treated  of  in  the  book." 

"  The  object  of  an  Index  is  to  indicate  the  place  in  a  book,  or 
collection  of  books,  in  which  particular  information  is  to  he 
found.  Such  an  index  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  concise 
in  expression,  whilst  exhaiiMive  in  its  indication  of  every  im- 
portant topic  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  an  index." 
Mr.  Gladstone  throws  further  light  on  the  subject  in  the 
preface  to  Butler's  works,  in  the  following  words  : — 
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**  But  what  is  the  proper  feasts  of  an  Index  ?  Not  to  present 
an  exhaustive  analysis,  but  rather  to  supply  an  aid  to  the 
metnary  of  the  student.  The  student  ought  to  find  in  the  several 
items  of  an  index,  under  the  most  natural  and  (so  to  speak) 
salient  heads,  every  point  of  his  author* s  text,  to  which  it  is 
likely  thai,  in  default  of  exact  recollection,  he  may  desire  to 
refer.  This  has  been  the  conception  or  plan  on  which  these 
Indexes  have  been  constructed ;  but  the  task  is  difficult,  and, 
though  labour  has  not  been  spared,  the  execution  m^y  be  far 
from  perfect.** 

Certain  "  Eules  for  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  Indexes  of 
Books,"  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  late  "  Index  Society," 
appear  in  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley's  '*  What  is  an  Index  ?  " 

Mr.  Wheeler's  preface  on  the  subject,  in  his  interesting  and 
valuable  '*  Digest  Index  "  to  the  Spectator  (London,  1892,  8°),  will 
repay  perusal;  and  further  information  on  the  subject  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  from  a 
study  of  Miss  Hetherington's  valuable  **  Index  "  [-Catalogue]  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Poole's  great  work,  and  its  supplements. 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  want  of  Indexes  to  Books,  I  believe  the 
remedy  lies  more  \vith  the  Authors  than  the  Publishers.  If 
authors  realised  how  greatly  their  works  are  reduced  in  value  for 
want  of  Indexes,  they  would  not  be  so  content  to  issue  them 
without  making  due  provision  for  the  same. 

But  even  when  provided,  Indexes  are  too  often  deprived  of 
their  fidl  value  for  want  of  being  issued  in  separate  volumes. 
Of  course,  this  only  occurs  in  the  case  of  large  works.  But  it  is 
a  frequent  occurrence,  and  should  be  guarded  against.  Sir 
William  Hunter's  **  Indian  Gazetteer  "is  an  instance  where  the 
Index  has  been  issued  as  a  separate  volume. 

The  Index  to  the  Pharmacographia  Indica  (pp.  1-84),  pub- 
lished in  1893,  being  hand-cuffed  to  an  Appendix  (pp.  85-206),  at 
once  loses  much  of  its  value  as  an  Index. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  Indexes,  as  Works  of 
Eeference,  it  is  this :  there  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  volumes,  either 
of  a  single  journal,  or  separate  works,  which  you  might  like  to 
consult  (knowing  that  they  bear  upon  your  subject),  if  you  knew 
the  exact  nature  of  the  contents. 

(1)  For  want  of  Indexes  to  those  volumes,  you  either  have 
to  send  for  each  of  the  hundred  volumes,  to  find,  to 
your  cost  (and  that  of  the  library  staff),  that  60  per 
cent,  of  them  are  useless  to  you. 
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(a)  You  <lo  not  send  for  ihein,  aiid  you  have  loat  40  per 

cent,  of  works  beiiriDg  upon  your  subject. 
(3)  And  when  you  have  the  40  per  cent,  of  books,  you  have 
to  spend  a  week,  instead  of  one  hour,  exaiuining  their 
contents. 
The  moral  of  which  is  thul  there  sliould  be  more  care  spent  ui 
adding  proper  indexes  to  books  published,  and  that  extra  separate 
copies  of    these    indexes  placed  in    the  reference    shelves  of    a 
Reading  Room  would    be  of    the  greatest  service  to  everybody 
concerned. 

Concordances. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Indexes,  we  must  not  forget  the 
eiistence  of  "  Concordances,"  the  main  principle  of  which  is  to 
index  every  word  of  a  work.  A  Concordance  is  the  most  extreme 
type  of  lodex  possible. 


Abstraots,  Sommaries,  or  Digests. 

Alistracts  of  Works,  or  of  pailicular  Sections  of  Works,  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  Work  of  Reference.  A  Title  tells  you  a  little 
about  a  book  ;  a  Table  of  Contents  tells  you  more  ;  an  Abstract 
tells  you  still  more  ;  an  Index  tells  you  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less. 

Digest- Indexes. 

The  lyigest-Iiulcx  is  another  foi'in  of  Work  of  Reference  to  bear 
in  mind,  i.e.,  a  combination  of  an  Index  and  an  Abstract  of  Sub- 
jects, in  contrast  to  mere  Word-Indexes.  The  Index  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  edition  of  Butler's  Works  appears  to  me  to  be  of  this 
description.  An  instance  of  such  a  work  on  a  large  scale  is  seen 
in  "The  Spectator:  a  Digest-Index.  By  Wilham  Wheeler." 
Lond..  1892,  8". 

Note. — Smnc  of  these  latter  kinds  of  Works  of  Reference  do  not 
jnroperly  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
iiole  their  existence  as  parts  of  a  complete  scheme  of  Bibliography. 

F.C. 

Wofe. — As  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
I  have  added  a  Memorandum  on  "  Some  Works  of  Reference, 
and  what  they  teach  us."     (Vide  Sect.  II.,  No.  5.) 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Classification 

of  Literature. 


'*  It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  History  was  like  a  Child's  Box  of  Letters, 
with  whioh  we  can  spell  any  word  we  please.  We  have  only  to  pick  out  such 
letters  as  we  want ;  arrange  them  as  we  like ;  and  say  nothing  about  those 
whioh  do  not  suit  our  purpose.'* — (Froude). 

'  [So  is  it  with  the  Science  of    Classification ;    but  we  must  have  the 
Letters.] 


•  1 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Classification 

of  Literature. 

"  What  is  history,"  said  Napoleon,  "  but  a  fiction  agreed  upon  " 
— a  doctrine  which  the  German  Socialistic  leader,  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht,  has  lately  preached.  Thus  extremes  meet.  The  only 
point  on  which  librarians  are  united  is  that  classification  is  a 
question  disagreed  upon  ?  And  yet  some  classifications  are  very 
easy — as  that  of  the  lady  (Principal  Shairp's  friend)  who  spoke 
of  "people  that  kindled,  and  people  that  didn't."  We  most  of  us 
are  able  to  class  our  little  worlds  into  two  sections — possible  and 
impossible  people ;  and  are  thus  classed  in  return.  Was  it  not 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  who  divided  humanity  in  two  classes — the 
man  with  whom  you  could  go  tiger-shooting,  and  the  man  with 
whom  you  couldn't!  **  But,"  cries  a  learned  librarian,  **  a  man 
can't  be  two  things  at  once;  it  is  impossible ;  I  won't  allow  it." 
So,  while  Sir  William  Hooker  is  catalogued  as  a  Botanist,  poor 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  is  classed  with  the  Tiger-Shooters  I 

Here  is  the  history  of  Classification  in  a  nutshell.  For 
years,  librarians  have  allowed  themselves  to  regard  the  question 
solely  from  the  aspect  of  Classification  of  Books  on  the  Shelf, 
**  You  cannot  place  the  same  book  on  two  shelves  " — which  is 
true  I  but,  unfortunately,  they  transferred  the  same  argument  to 
the  Catalogue,  and  implied  that  you  could  not  catalogue  a  book 
in  more  than  one  place.  So  much  for  the  evil  resulting  from  this 
unfortunate  principle  of  making  ''Shelf  Catalogues"  of  Hbraries 
the  sorry  substitutes  for  proper  *'  Subject-Catalogues." 

But  the  above  is  not  the  only  cause  of  error  and  bewilder- 
ment. I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  how  the 
cause  of  Classification  has  been  condemned,  solely  through  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Works  of  Reference  required.  Having  demanded  of  CZas^-Cata- 
logues  that  they  should  perform  the  duties  of  i4?t^/ior-Catalogues, 
many  librarians  have  maligned  them,  and  pronounced  them 
useless,  because  they  (obviously)  failed  to  comply — there  being  as 
much  sense  in  such  a  request  as  there  would  be  if  you  discharged 
your  coachman  because  he  could  not  cook. 


'  litehatitke. 

But  tlie  other  cliief  cause  alluded  to  in  the  long-cherisheil 
fallacy  that  Classification  wns  ioipossible  and  useless ;  because  it 
was  iijipossible  for  two  men  to  agree  together  upon  the  subject 
^as  if  two  men  ever  agreed  upon  any  Bubject  in  its  details 
(except,  perhaps,  "  Pip "  and  Herbert  at  the  "  Geographical 
Chop-house  "),  It  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears,  by  inference, 
that,  unless  we  could  discover  a  divine  chart  of  the  natural  laws 
of  Classification,  we  had  better  not  try  and  imitate  them ; 
whereas,  the  only  one  really  esMtitial  factor  in  the  whole  contro- 
veny  is  that,  in  our  studies,  we  should  ktww  viliat  ve  uiant. 
Lieber  is  said  to  have  desired  "  a  sort  of  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
jurtits,  viilhout  a  Pope  and  willuntl  infallibility."  This  is  what  we 
want  among  Bibliographers.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject  in 
reference  to  a  particular  case.  I  am  interested  in  Architecture. 
I  do  not  care  how  you  choose  to  cliisaify  the  works  relating  to 
the  subject.  Classify  them  as  you  please  ;  scatter  them  in  u. 
hundred  different  directions.  But  give  nie  the  works  I  want — 
all  the  works  bearing  on  Architecture.  I  know  what  I  w&nt, 
and  you  must  satisfy  me.  There  is  a  work  on  Euilthng- Stones, 
written  by  a  Geologist,  and  classed  with  Geology?  Give  it  me. 
The  Chemist  has  written  on  Mortar?  Send  to  that  Chemist. 
The  Lawyer  has  wTitten  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  House- 
building. Hand  it  me,  quick  I  The  men  of  Physics  have  dis- 
coursed on  Acoustical  laws,  on  Laws  of  Light,  on  Mechanics ; 
want  all  their  books  whenever  they  bear  upon  Architeetur< 
The  men  of  Wai"  have  written  about  Norman  Castles ;  the  men 
of  Art  have  helped  them ;  the  Physicians  have  treated  of  porous 
walli  and  sanitation ;  Artists  on  Studios ;  Cheuiista  on  the 
theory  of  Laboratories  ;  Librarians  on  the  ventilation  of  lieading 
Booms;  and  a  hundred  other  professions  have  each  contributed 
their  quota.     Give  them  all  to  me. 

'■  I  am  very  sorry,"  says  the  librarian.  "  hut  I  cannot  supply 
your  requests.  I  can,  however,  direct  you  to  the  Geologist,  the 
Chemist,  the  Lawyer,  the  PhysicistB,  the  men  of  War  and  of  Art, 
to  the  Doctors  and  the  Chemists,  and  they  will  be  able  to  help 
you." 

My  face  falls  and  assumes  a  look  of  blank  despair.  "  fiut 
why  cannot  you  supply  me  with  the  books?  " 

"Well,  sir,  because  the  scieutiSc  men  took  them  all  away. 
Each  one  said  that  the  particidar  work  belonged  to  him,  and  that 
it  was  of  no  interest  to  anyone  else  ;  and  each  one  said  that  if  I 
wished  to  catalogue  the  work,  I  was  to  catalogue  It  under  his 
particular  profession,  and  under  no  other.     And  so  I  did." 
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The  above  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  state  of  Bibliography. 
The  presence  of  General  Libraries  renders  it  possible  for  most 
men  to  get  the  books  they  require.  But  in  regard  to  the  Titles  of 
the  books  on  particular  subjects,  it  is  not  so.  Here  we  find  the 
case  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  above  sketch.  Each  branch  of 
learning,  thinking  only  of  itself,  grabs  a  title  and  runs  off  with  it, 
and  all  the  other  branches  are  defrauded.  "  But,"  says  a  mortal 
(who,  not  having  suffered  himself,  is  very  complacent  in  the 
matter),  **  w^hy  not  let  each  one  come  and  take  what  he  wants?  ** 
**  Very  well,"  you  answer,  **  let  us  try  the  experiment."  So  the 
library  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  of  **  Natural  Science," 
who  remain  there  a  month  and  then  go  away.  The  Theologians, 
the  Philosophers,  the  Historians,  and  eight  other  branches  of 
learning  each  have  their  month's  turn.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  is  discovered  that  they  have  each  of  them  catalogued  40  per 
cent,  of  the  same  titles  twelve  times  over ;  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  eleven  months  is  to  have  twelve  libraries  con- 
taining the  same  books,  for  if  they  were  all  to  attack  the  same 
library  at  the  same  time,  they  would  get  in  one  another's  way  and 
quarrel. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  is  simple.  Let  one 
staff  at  the  library  which  possesses  the  complete  collection  of  the 
books,  catalogue  the  books  once  well,  and  distribute  copies  of  the 
printed  Catalogue  to  the  twelve  Branches  of  Learning,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done — at  the  least,  the  worst  part  of  the  w^ork. 
**  But,"  says  one  professor,  "  I  have  not  time  to  look  through  all 
these  titles  to  find  the  ones  I  want ;  I  wish  you  (turning  to  the 
staff)  would  be  my  agents,  and  do  it  for  me.  Just  make  a  hst  of 
all  the  works  on  my  subject,  and  I  can  touch  it  up  afterwards." 
And  in  course  of  time  each  branch  of  learning  finds  it  to  its 
advantage  to  follow  the  same  example.  Thus,  all  wants  are 
supphed.  The  Lists  of  Works  are  made  by  a  trained  staff  in  one 
place,  from  a  complete  collection  of  works,  with  the  greatest  speed 
and  accuracy.  All  that  is  required  is  that  each  branch  of  learning 
shall  state  what  it  wants,  in  order  that  those  wants  may  be 
supplied. 

But  are  there  no  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  ?  Will  the 
staff  encounter  no  obstacles  in  classifying  Literature  ?  For 
answer  :  They  will  meet  with  difficulties  ;  but  with  no  difficulties 
which  they  will  not  be  able  to  overcome  or  greatly  minimise. 

The  chief  necessity  is  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  Classifica- 
tion, and  the  relationship  between  the  several  branches  of  learn- 
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ing.  The  following  remarks  are  ofEered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
subject — a  very  imperfect  contribution,  but  yet,  it  is  boped,  one 
which  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  students  of  Bibliography. 
The  first  point  of  importance  is  to  be  clear  in  your  own  mind 
as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  going  to  classify  the 
books  before  you.  For  what  purpose  ?  For  answer :  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  Literature  must  be 
classified. 

I.  We  wish  to  classify  Literature  that  is  Issued  in  a  particular 

country. 

II.  We  wish  to  classify  the  Literature  bbi^tihq  to  a  particu- 

lar country.  {And  the  majority  of  works  relatitig  to  a 
country  should  naturally  (in  theory)  be  published  tn 
that  country). 


DlBtarbing  Elements  in  Classification. 

The  first  subject  which  should  engage  our  attention,  preparo- 
torj'  to  embarking  on  actual  clEissiiication  work,  is  the  considera- 
tion of  those  factors  which  are  elements  of  disturbance,  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control. 

Apart  from  the  inability  of  human  knowledge  to  grasp  the 
absolute  relationship  of  the  various  parts  of  the  visible  and  in- 
visible, we  are  confronted  by  the  (act  that  the  natural  elements 
are  ever  changing,  developing  and  interminghng  in  such  a  way  as 
to  greatly  hinder  the  clearness  of  all  record  of  them. 

But  apart  from  the  "  automatic  "  changes  in  nature,  and  in 
the  natural  growth  of  nations,  man  himself  contributes  very 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  classification,  from  the  fact  that  one 
nation  is  perpetually  playing  the  historian  for  another  by  proxy, 
and  by  the  frequent  removal  of  the  materials  of  history  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another.  In  Sir  Clements  Markham's  words, 
"  Locality  is  the  basis  on  which  nearly  all  human  knowledge 
rests."  The  natural  order  of  historical  study  is  to  study  the  life 
of  each  territory  on  the  spot,  and  to  record  those  studies  on  the 
upot,  or  in  obvious  connection  with  the  particular  locality.  Yet 
the  chronicler  of  the  history  of  any  particular  country  finds  a  large 
amount  of  his  material  scattered  in  every  other  country  but  the 
country  itself,  and  records  bis  observations  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  publishes  them  with  other  Series  of  Records,  of 
a  greatly  different  nature.     The  natural  law  of  historical  record  is 
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that  primarily  each  country  records  its  own  history;  that  that 
history  should  he  recorded  on  the  spot,  and  be  pubHshed  on  the 
spot,  in  definite  connection  with  the  particular  locality.  Thus  the 
record  of  knowledge  in  connection  with  Egypt,  India  and  Pales- 
tine, should  be  issued  as  parts  of  complete  Local  Series,  of  which 
all  the  parts  were  united. 


i 

W 

S 

America. 

Egypt.         India. 

Palestine. 

G.B.  &  I. 

Agriculture. 

— 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture. 

Art. 
Botany. 

_^ 

Art. 
Botany. 

■ 

Art. 
Botany. 

S 

History. 

—         History. 

1 

— 

History. 

p 

Philosophy. 

—          Philosophy. 

— 

Philosophy. 

CO 

Religion. 

— 

Religion. 

— 

Religion. 

Zoology. 

Zoology. 

— 

Zoology. 

But,  in  the  course  of  the  world's  life,  what  do  we  find? — the 
reverse.  If  we  were  able  to  trace  the  parts,  we  should  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  materials  of  the  history  of  the  Art,  natural  history 
and  religion  of  these  countries  was  removed  to  Europe  (England, 
France,  Germany,  &c,)  and  America ;  and  that  likewise  the  printed 
historical  records,  based  upon  those  materials,  were  buried  in  the 
literature  of  Europe  and  America,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  any  published  records  would  be  issued  in  coimtries 
other  than  the  one  most  interested. 

A  writer  (W.  Marsham  Adams),  in  the  Standard  of  February 
10th,  1896,  emphasises  this  fact  in  a  letter  on  "  The  Eecords  of 
Ancient  Egypt,"  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  paragraph : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

«<  giB, — Heavy  as  must  be  the  pressure  on  your  space  just 
now,  I  hope  you  may  find  room  for  a  matter  having  interest 
for  all  who  care  for  the  extension  of  our  historical  and  social 
knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
unique  value  of  the  Egyptian  papyri,  nor  to  dwell  upon  the 
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circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  dispersed  over 
half  the  muaeuma  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  private 
collections,  where  they  lie  well  niyh  as  jirojowidly  buried  as  if 
tltey  were  in  tlieir  oriqiniil  tombs.  Some  of  these  institutions, 
it  is  true,  have  published  catalogues  drawn  up  by  Egypto- 
logists of  celebrity ;  but  even  these  are  necessarily  confineil 
to  tlie  ])articiiUtr  coUi-rlioii,  and  usually  to  a  special  class  of 
document.  And  there  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  an  Egyptologist 
living  who  could  say  what  collections,  public  or  private,  or 
even  what  countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit,  in  order 
to  collate  all  the  evidence  extant  in  regard  to  any  particular 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  or  any  particular  point  of  Egyptiaji 
doctrine." 

It  is  not  alleged  that  such  removal  of  materials  is  necessarily 
wrong ;  for,  in  most  cases,  but  for  their  reinova!,  the  sources  of 
history  would  liave  perished  long  ago,  or  the  history  would  never 
have  been  recorded.  All  that  is  pointed  out  is  that  the  system 
by  which  the  history  of  one  nation  is  written  disjoiutedly  by  a 
score  of  other  nations,  is  a  very  serious  disturbing  element  in  the 
Science  of  Classilication ;  because,  so  far  as  the  record  of 
knowledge  is  not  an  abstract  record,  but  one  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  particular  countries,  comjilele  Classified  Records  are  an 
impossibility,  in  the  absence  of  a  much  more  perfect  Inter- 
national Bibhography  than  at  present  exists. 

In  one  sense,  Egypt  and  Palestine  are  doubtful  countries 
to  choose  as  types  ;  because  in  such  cases  Orientahsts  do  take 
very  special  measures  to  record  the  literature  which  interests 
them  ;  but  this  can  only  be  a  comparative  record,  even  though 
it  he  of  a  high  order. 

Owing  to  the  above  causes,  we  are  unable  to  classify  the 
Literature  bblatino  to  a  particular  country  completely;  because 
the  factors  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Compilation  and  Pablication. 

(Collected   Literature). 

The  next  element  of  disturbance  to  note  is  that  which  is 
treated  of,  at  greater  length,  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  in  con- 
nection with  the  stages  of  Compilalion  and  Publication,  vix.,  tha 
treatment  0/  diverse  subjects  in  the  same  section,  book  and  seriet. 
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The  Value  of  the  Section. 

To  grasp  the  value  of  the  Section  in  Classification,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  imagine  that  if  the  Governments  of  every  civilised 
country  agreed  to  issue  a  simultaneous  Census  Report  relating 
to  their  territories,  and  these  Census  Reports  were  compiled 
upon  the  same  system,  and  divided,  so  far  as  circumstances 
allowed,  into  similar  sections  on  Education,  Labour,  Religion, 
dtc,  and  all  agreed  to  use  the  same  sectional  titles,  and  to  strike 
off  a  few  extra  copies  of  such  sections ;  the  binding  together  of 
these  sectional  reports  would  constitute  so  many  Reports  on 
Education,  Labour,  and  Religion  in  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Illogical  Association  of  Subjects. 

As  regards,  more  especially,  the  evil  of  illogical  association 
of  Subject-Matter  in  Books  and  Series  of  Books,  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  man  deliberately  writes  about  Politics  and  Architecture 
in  the  same  book,  and,  moreover,  weaves  in  a  treatise  on 
Philosophy f  and  a  publishing  body  associates  the  work  in  a  spries 
relating  to  Natural  Science,  the  Bibliographers  will  have  a  little 
unravelliug  to  do.  And  yet  this  is  an  evil  which,  avoidably  and 
unavoidably,  is  repeated  every  day  on  a  large  scale. 

This  (from  the  Bibliographer's  point  of  view)  ill- assortment  of 
subjects  is  most  noticeable,  as  the  result  of  the  different  forms  of 
publishing,  which  result  in  the  issue  of  Collected  Literature  in 
Ordinary  Collected  Works,  Journals  of  Learned  Societies,  and 
Independent  Periodicals ;  and  in  order  to  extract  the  hidden  parts, 
there  is  no  other  way  but  to  first  obtain  an  exact  periodical 
record  of  the  titles  of  every  work  which  contains  such  collections. 

InsufScient  Titles. 

Insufficient  Titles  constitute  other  disturbing  elements,  in  the 
cases — so  common — where  literary  workers  cannot  examine  the 
works  themselves,  and  are  obliged  to  guess  the  nature  of  the 
books,  as  best  they  can,  from  the  Titles.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  much  evil,  not  only  in  many  libraries,  but  to  iu numerable 
scholars. 

Pamphlets. 

The  separation  on  the  shelves  of  **  Pamphlets  "  and  **  Books  ' 
(when  imitated  in  the  Catalogue)  is  another  obstacle  to  Classifica- 


tion,  since  it  creates  tvro  libraries  instead  of  one,  or  is  mode  to  do 
so.  Sucli  a  sepHrratioa  has  its  use  on  the  shelf,  but  it  ia  very 
qiiestionabte  how  far  it  is  justified  in  a  Catalogue. 

"Rare  Booke." 

The  existence  of  Works  characterised  by  aome  special  indi- 
viduality, such  as  rareness,  art-workmanship,  curiosity,  tfc, 
while  not  necessarily  a  disturbing  factor  in  classid cation,  is  re- 
sponsible tor  the  result  that  Bibliographers  have  been  greatly 
indifferent  aa  to  the  issue  of  Systematic  Subject-Catalogues  (on 
International  prinoiplea),  so  long  aa  the  works  they  were  Interested 
in  had  once  been  catalogued  as  Collections  of  "  Bare  Books." 

Other  FaotorB. 

There  are  yet  other  factors  to  mention,  such  as  ordinary 
Time.  Place,  different  periods  of  Time,  and  different  Place-areas. 
But  these  are  not  so  much  disturbing  elements  as  natural  qualify- 
ing factors,  which  affect  all  literarj'  record. 

Time. 

In  connection  with  particular  phases  in  the  life-history  of  the 
world,  Time  has  proved  a  serious  factor  of  disturbance  in  Classifi- 
cation, in  so  tar  as  it  creates  separate  worlds  of  Literature— an 
Ancient  World,  a  Mediteval  World,  a.  Modern  World.  Thus, 
under  the  terma,  Archeology,'  AntiqaitieB,  AntiqnarianiBtn'  and 
Classics,  the  continued  sequence  of  SK^jecf -history  is  interrupted 
in  an  indefinite  manner,  and  Classification  seriously  interfered  with. 
It  is  necessaiy  for  the  student  to  hear  this  in  mind. 

There  is  also  a  danger  of  associating  the  term  Archaeology  too 
excluaively  with  art,  sculpture,  inscriptions,  &c.  Perhaps  the 
best  antidote  to  such  a  tendency  is  to  read  a  letter  by  Professor 
G.  Schweinfurth  in  the  Times  of  August  20,  1895,  where  be  com- 
plains of  the  destruction  {by  archaeological  excavating  parties)  of 
vegetable  remains  (offered  to  the  dead),  and  shows  how  other 
sciences,  "  as  well  as  Botany  and  Zoology,  are  losers  "  thereby. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  Archffiologj-  is,  strictly  speaking, 
represented  by  the  following  Diagram  :— 

■  "  Antiquarianitn  deals  nith  relics  of  tbe  past  ratber  as  objaots  of  mere 
ourioBity,  or  as  intoreating  merely  on  acoonnt  of  thoir  antiquity ;  Arohsdogy 
Btudies  them  as  meanE  to  a  sciesti&o  Knowledge  at  the  past."  (Tbe  Oeatuly 
Dictionary)- 


J 
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Methods  of  ClssBi&oation. 

Having  considered  the  disturbing  elements,  we  should  now 
endeavour  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  variouB  methods  of  Claesifi' 
cation.    There  is,  first,  the  method  which  we  may  call 

Simple  OP  Direct  Classiflcation — 

i.e.,  that  method  which  regards  Literature  iu  the  lightof  a  number 
of  direct  streams  {e.g.,  vUle  Dewey),  which  streams  branch  away 
into  other  minor  streams,  which  again  sub-divide  indefinitely. 

These  streams,  it  will  be  observed,  have  primarily  no  connec- 
tion with  one  another.  But  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
world,  there  are  cross-streams  of  Literature,  which  give  rise  to 
what  may  be  called 

Transverse  Classification. 

Transverse  connection  of  Subjects  is  an  obvious  process 
always  in  operation.     It  is  evident  that  it  needs  only  a  sufficient 


h 
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auiount  of  intellect  or  imagination  to  show  how  every  subject  will 
ultimately  affect  every  other  subject  in  some  way  or  other,  directly 
or  iiidirectly. 

The  symbol  of  Direct  Classification  is  that  of  addition  only, 
e.g.,  Puinlhuj  and  SeiUplure  among  the  Ancients  would  be  repre- 
eented  by  Painting  +  Scuipturt.  The  symbol  of  Transverse 
Classification  is  primarily  that  of  multiplication.  Thus,  "  Brown- 
ing and  the  Christian  Faith  "  would  be  represented  by  Poetry  x 
Religion.  But  there  is  also  Sectional  Classification  to  consider. 
I.e.,  the  putting  together  of  parallel  sections,  which,  while 
primarily  intended  to  illuatrate  one  subject  'generally,  illustrate 
auolher  specially,  if  compiled  on  the  same  lines.  This  aymbol  is 
that  of  Eiddition.  Examples  are  quoted  elsewhere  in  reference  to 
Gazetteers  of  India,  aud  a  Census  of  the  world. 

The  almve  is  also  represented  by  the  statement  that  works 
relate 

(1)  To  one  single  subjeot  or  group  of  subjects. 

(2)  To  more  than  one  in  equal  proportion. 

(3)  To  more  than  one  in  unequal  proportion, 

(a)  Art. 

(6)  Art  and  Religion.     (Simple  or  Direct  Classificatioa). 

(.■)  The  Philosophy  of  Art.  (Transverse  Classification). 
The  following  diagram  (p.  67}  represents  the  ideal  transverse 
connection  of  subject,  i.e..  a  case  in  which  any  one  suljject- group 
is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  any  other  aubjeut-group. 

Lar^e-Oronp  and  Small-GroDp  Classifioation. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  part  of  niy  subject  elsewhere  in 
reference  to  the  composition  of  Subject -Catalogues,         . 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  terms  to  use 
in  reference  to  the  grouping  of  subjects.  And  the  above  terms 
will  be  found  useful,  even  though  they  are  purely  relative  terms. 


iDtermiDglIng  of  Subjects. 

Transverse  Classification  is  a  subject  to  which  we  must  return, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  importance.  But  having  once  clearly 
realised  the  factor  of  Tramverseness.  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
consider  it  under  the  above  beading,  in  urging  that  such  inter- 
Hction  between  different  subjects  should  be  studied  as  a  special 
liinncli  of  Biblinpraphy ;  both  by  general  Librarians,  who  have 
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*  For  which  substitute  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Philology,  Natural  Science, 
Useful  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  History,  Geography— as  the  case  may  be. 


time  to  contribute  their  help,  and  by  Librarians  to  the  special 
Professions. 

The  action  of  the  mind  of  man  (wave- thought)  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  Biver  which,  streaming  onward,  is  alternately 
flushed  with  other  streams,  so  that  you  cannot  say  absolutely : 
*'  This  is,"  but  only  **  This  is — as  near  as  we  can  estimate,**  or 
"  It  is  more  of  This  than  of  That.'*  As  the  stream-wave  is 
directed  to  any  well-defined  point,  and  passes  through  a  parti- 
cular territory,  so  we  periodically  check  it  off  between  locks,  and 
regard  the  intermediate  stretches  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &c., 
developments  of  the  subject. 

This  relativeness  of  Classification  is  alluded  to  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  the  following  words  : — 

'*The  ends  of  scientific  classification   are  best  answered 

when  the  objects  are  formed  into  groups,  respecting  which  a 
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greater  number  of  general  prepositions  can  be  made,  and  those 

prepositions  most  important  [?  for  the  particular  end  in  view  , 

than  these  which  could  be  made  respecting  any  other  groups  into 

which  Oie  same  things  could  be  distributed." 

The  same  idea,  has  been  espresBed  by  Sir  Clements  Markhom 
in  regard  to  the  sectional  arrangement  of  the  Moral  and  Material 
Progress  Report  of  India,  where  he  says  that  each  section  treats 

"  of  a  special    admiuistration   suhject,  or  group  of  subjects, 

the  aim  being  to  include  in  each  section  those  subjects  which 

have  more  characteristics  in  common  with  one  another  [for  the 

purpose  ia  question]  than  any  of  tltem  Juwe  in  conmton  with 

any  other  report  not  in  ttiat  section." 

Compare  the  preface  to  a  work  on  Geology,  published  in 
1864.  where  the  author  (Medlicott)  writes: — 

•'The  following  Memoir  is,  primarily,  a  record  of  GeologicaJ 
observations ;  but,  as  work  of  syatematic  Geological  observation 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  iniphcating  many  questions  in 
physical  Geography  and  other  kindred  sciences,  this  report  treats 
also  of  these  subjects,  in  so  far  us  they  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  geology  of  the  District." 

Compare  also  Prof.  Maishall  on  the  Classification  of  the 
rhysioal  Sciences  (in  contrast  to  Economics)  : — 

"  In  physical  sciences  ,  ■  .  whenever  it  is  seen  that  a 
^roup  of  things  have  a  certain  set  of  qualitiee  in  common,  aud 
will  often  1)6  spoken  of  together,  they  are  formed  into  a  new 
olaas  with  ti  special  nante ;  and  as  soon  as  a  new  notion 
emerges,  a      w  technical  term  is  invented  to  represent  it." 

A  knowledge  of  the  inter-action  of  subjects,  and  the  fine 
distinctions  between  the  several  branches  of  learning  is  so 
valuable,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary  education, 
that  more  serious  study  should  be  hestowed  upon  it. 

Do  we  bU  know  what  is  the  diCfereuce  between  Legislation 
and  Juriwprudence  ?  We  probably  do  not,  and  should  confound 
the  two  ideas.  But  read  J,  S.  Mill  s  review  on  "  Austin  on 
Jurisprudence,"  and  you  find  that  while  "  Mr.  Austin's  subject 
was  Jurisprudence,  Bentham's  was  Legislation."  Read  further, 
aud  you  find  the  subject  of  Jurisprudence  subtlely  analysed : — 
"  Mr,  Maine's  operation  is  essentially  historical ;  not  only  in  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  his  inquirj',  but  in  the  nature  of  the  inquiry 
itself.  He  investigates,  not  properly  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  but 
the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Law." 

Whereas,  Mr.  Austin's  method  of  treatment  is  different : 
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**  He  considers  them  (*'  Legal  Systems  ")  in  respect  of  what 
may  be  called  their  organic  structure,'*  and  then  Mill  proceeds  to 
further  explain  at  length  Austin's  different  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. A  further  perusal  of  Mill's  review  will  convince  Librarians 
that  the  would-be  Bibliographer  (in  the  field  of  Classification)  has 
not  completed  his  education  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lines of  John  Austin's  **  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  deter- 
mined" (1863)  **  On  the  Uses  of  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence" 
(1863). 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  power  of  the  ima^juiation  in 
interpolating  ideas.  Here  is  a  pretty  example  : — a  work  entitled 
"  New  and  Bare  .  .  .  Plants."  This  would  be  simply  a  work  on 
Botany.  But  insert  two  words  :  '*  New  and  Kare -Bea?/^//'M/-/gai'e(Z 
Plants,"  and  at  once  you  have  the  transverse  influence  of  the 
factor  Art  introduced.  To  draw  those  leaves  in  stiff  pattern,  you 
would  require  some  geometrical  knowledge — here  is  mathematics. 
This  reminds  you  that  someone  has  ^vritten  on  mathematics  as  **  a 
means  of  culture,"  and  that  Prof.  Marshall  has  alluded  to  the  value 
of  mathematics  in  Economic  Questions — and  thus  the  stream  of 
thought  runs  on. 

But  the  repeated  intermingling  of  different  subjects  in  different 
combinations  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Natural  Sciences 
as  a  class,  and  this  is  a  subject  which  may  well  engage  serious 
study  in  the  future,  in  order  that  the  evil  may  be  diminished  and 
controlled.  A  natural  instance  is  seen  in  the  report  of  the  **  Seventh 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  .  .  .  London, 
1891."     Here  we  find  the  following  table  of  contents  : — 

Division  I, — Hygiene. 

Section  I.  Preventive  Medicine. 
II.  Bacteriology. 

III.  Relation  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  to  those  of  Man. 
IV.  Infancy,  Childhood  and  School-Life  (Education). 
V.  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  relation  to  Hygiene. 
VI.  Architecture  in  relation  to  Hygiene. 
VII.  Engineering  in  relation  to  Hygiene. 
,,  VIII.  Naval  and  Military  Hygiene. 
,,     IX.  State  Hygiene. 

Division  II. — Demography. 

Section  I.  Demography,  Statistics  and  Industrial  Hygiene. 
In  a  lecture  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University     .     .     .     1876, 
No.  17  of  *'  Physiological  Papers,   by  H.   Newell  Martin,"  pub- 
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lished  by  the  University,  1895,  we  see  another  instance  of  the 

laws  of  inter-action. 

**  We  meot  togetlier  to-morrow  to  formally  begin  the  Biological  work  of 
this  University — to  commence  that  systematic  study  of  animal  and 
vegetable  form  and  function,  relationsliip  and  distribution,  which  we 
include  under  the  names  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Zoologj%  Physiology 
and  Botany,  or  in  the  general  terms.  Biology  or  Natural  History. 
«  •  iii  « 

•*  Furthermore,  no  one  can  properly  study  any  branch  of  Biology  without 
some  knowledge  of  its  other  divisions.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
Animal  and  Vegetable  life  are  identical,  and  only  fully  realised  by 
comparison ;  so  while  the  scientific  Botanist,  to  fully  appreciate  the 
facts  of  his  own  science,  must  be  something  of  a  Zoologist,  so  must  the 
Zoologist  know  something  of  plants ;  no  one  living  being,  or  group  of 
living  beings,  can  be  properly  understood  by  itself,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  "  Notes  on  the  Year's  Naval  Progress,"  July,  1894  {Wa^h- 
iu(/toii,  1894.  8°),  we  find  the  following  lieadings  in  a  list  of 

*'  Some  Standard  Books  on  Professional  Subjects  ** : — 

Armour.  !     Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  &c. 

Compasses.  i     Meteorology,  Laws  of  Storms,  &c. 

Chronometers.  |     Naval  Ship  Construction. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  .     Navigation,  Surve}ing,  &c. 

Explosives.  Ordnance. 

Hygiene. 

Internatiotial  LaWy  &c. 
Machinery. 

The  programme  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  included  amongst  its  subjects  : — 


Tactics. 
Miscellaneous. 


Physical  Anthroj3ology. 

Arohffiology. 

Kthnology. 


Folk-Lore. 
Beligions,  and 
Linguistics. 


A  very  good  illustration  of  the  inter-actions  of  different 
branches  of  learning  is  to  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  Gen.  Eichard 
Straohey's  lecture  on  the  subject,  given  before  the  Koyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  in  1887  ;  and  in  the  various  addresses  given  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  Presidents  and  members  of  that  Society. 
And  a  recent  discussion  concerning  the  relationship  of  History 
and  Biogi'aphy  shows  (from  an  educational  point  of  view)  how 
necessary  it  is  to  define  the  scope  and  object  of  every  branch  of 
learning,  if  only  to  clear  our  own  minds  on  the  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle,  September  19,  1894  (t-w/e 
Sect.  IV.,  No.  I.),  I  referred  to  the  necessity  for  men  of 
science  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  librarian,  by  defining  as  nearly 
and  as  clearly  as  possible  the  scope  and  hmits  of  their  respec- 
tive branches  of  learning,  so  that  librarians  might  co-operate  in 
supplying  the  Subject-Catalogues  they  required. 
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In  making  this  request,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  many 
definitions  of  the  sciences  and  their  branches^  which  already  exist, 
and  Librarians  should  do  their  part  by  collecting  such  extant 
definitions  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  men  who  are  qualified 
to  judge,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pubhshed  as  a  handbook  of 
Classification,  which  would  form  a  basis  of  future  operations. 

But  even  if  all  allusions  be  collected  in  one  volume,  we  must 
remember  that  the  scope  of  the  different  sciences  is  perpetually 
enlarging,  according  to  the  necessities  of  evolution  and  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  man.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  year 
by  year,  for  men  of  science  to  review  the  situation  afresh,  and  to 
acquaint  librarians  with  the  results  of  their  survey,  and  the  extent 
of  their  needs. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  what  we  require  is — 

(1)  That  the  Scientists  should  take  steps  to  record,  in  a  suit- 

able manner,  the  most  recent  developments  of  classifica- 
tion in  their  respective  spheres. 

(2)  That  such  a  Record  take  the  form  of  a  Standing  Manual, 

with  Annual  Supplements. 

(3)  That,  as  progress  of  ideas  varies  in  different  countries,  each 

of  the  leading  countries  should  issue  their  own  Manuals  of 
Classification,  based  upon  some  common  general  princi- 
ples. 

I  have  alresidy  stated  that  from  a  National  point  of  view  we 
require  to  clsrSsify  and  Catalogue — 

(1)  The  works  issued  in  a  country. 

(2)  The  works  relating  to  a  country. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  method  of  classification  to 
adopt.     For  answer : 

The  methods  possible  are — 

(A)  Broad  Oeneral  ClaBsifications,  in  which  we  are  content  to 
collect  the  titles  (with  no  particular  sub-arrangement)  under  the 
leading,  largest  Subject-Groups  in  ordinary  use,  such  as  appear  in 
Mr.  Dewey's  Catalogue  on  General  Works  ;  Philosophy ;  Religion ; 
Sociology ;  Philology ;  Natural  Sciences ;  Useful  Arts ;  Fine 
Arts ;  History  (and  Geography). 


'  Such  as  is  given  in  the  recent  work  issued  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
on  Pharmacology. 
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(B)  Small-Oroup  Classiflcations,  which  would  increase  the 
number  of  Class-Cat alog:ues  to  about  one  hundred.  (Firfe Dewey.) 

(Gj  Smallest-Qronp  ClaBBiflcations,  i.e.,  that  system  which 
olassilies  until  it  can  classify  no  longer,  thus  resolving  all  groups 
into  their  lowest  factors. 

These  being  the  methods  possible,  what  is  to  determine  our 
policy  ?  The  answer  depends  upon  the  object  of  the  Claaa-Gata- 
logues. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ClassificatioD  to  bear  in  mind — 

(i.)  The  very  minute  Classification  required  by  Specialists 
{especially  in  the  Natural  3ciences). 

(ii.)  The  moregeneral  Classifications,  which  would  suffice  for 
the  wants  of  an  ordinary  general  student,  with  a  greater 
command  of  time  at  his  disposal. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  we  can  supply  both  wants  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  effect  an  economy. 

It  is  also  evident  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  General 
Classification  should  content  the  Specialist,  since  be  requires,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  find  whatever  baa  been  written,  on  the 
smallest  sub-division  which  can  exist.  Therefore,  since  the  special 
Classification  need  not  impede  the  geueral  scholar  (because  he  has 
the  same  factors  set  out  before  him),  the  obvious  pohcy  is  to  com- 
pile a  Specialists'  Catalogue,  and  refer  the  general  student  to  it. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Dewey  has  done,  and  his  policy  seems  justified 
in  every  way. 

The  next  question  which  will  be  asked,  is  one  relative  to  the 
possibilities  of  planning  a  perfect  Classification.  It  is  a  commort 
idea  to  imagine  that  unless  a  Classification  is  perfect  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  it  must  be  useless.  This  is  not  the  case.  There 
are  Three  EBsentiala. 

The  first  I  have  already  referred  to,    vu.,  that   when    we 

approach  a  Catalogue,  we  should  know  what  we  want  to  find. 
The  second  is  that  the  Classification,  being  a  natural  one 

(as  opposed  to  fanciful  one  involving  prolonged  processes  of 

thought),  and  approximately  correct,   should  be  consistently 

maintained. 
The  thir'l  is  that  men  should  agree  to  it. 

And  this  consistency  of  execution  is  made  possible  by  means  of 
the  Index  of  Matters,  suggested  and  used  by  Mr.  Dewey.  Sup- 
pose the  worst  case.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  mad  Librarian 
had   classed  Geography  under   Philosophy,   or    Classifioatioa  of 
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Literature  under  Engineering.  So  long  as  his  successors  continued 
his  policy,  or  remedied  it  very  quickly,  it  would  not  be  a  vital  error, 
provided  that  all  the  works  on  Geography  and  Classification  were 
each  kept  together  as  ccytnpact  sections^  because  I  should  soon 
know  that  Geography  was  entered  under  any  Block  100,  and  that 
Classification  was  under  620  ;  and  if  I  forgot  these  facts,  the  Index 
would  always  set  me  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Meteorology  appears  under  Geology  in  the 
Dewey  Catalogue.  While,  perhaps,  technically  necessary,  this 
might  surprise  a  good  many  people.  Yet  it  is  not  a  vital  error, 
$0  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  same  pigeon  hole,  and  that  pigeon  hole  is 
numbered. 

With  the  above  remarks  I  must  conclude,  merely  append- 
ing a  few  rough  notes  of  a  general  character,  which  may  be  of 
use  as  suggestions  to  somebody. 

General  Hemoranda. 

The  titles  of  Books,  in  a  Nation's  Literature,  are  common 
property,  which  should  be  monopolised  by  no  one  classified  List  as 
belonging  to  it  by  peculiar  right. 

Classification  is  both  Absolute  and  Relative,  Classification  is 
affected  by — 

(1)  Geographical  and  Political  Area. 

(2)  The  Race  Element. 

(3)  The  Natural  Divisions  of  Literature. 

(4)  The  Artificial  Divisions  of  Literature. 

(6-6)  The  Natural  Divisions  of  the  Visible  and  Invisible. 

(7)  The  object  with  which  a  work  is  written  (if  that  object  be 

fulfilled). 

(8)  The  proportion  in  which  one  subject  enters  into  another. 

(9)  Evolution  of  Mind  and  Matter  and  the  action  of  Man. 

(Artificial  application.) 

(10)  Due  attention  to  or  neglect  of  the  Laws  of  Compilation 

and  Publication  in  regard  to 
Association  of  Thought. 
Association  of  Section  or  Paragraph. 
Association  of  Series. 
Choice  of  Title. 

(11)  Simple  or  Direct  order  of  Classification. 

(12)  Transverse  order  of  Classification. 

The  larger  the  number  of  works  the  greater  the  need  for  sub- 
division. 
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The  more  special  the  work  the  greater  the  need  for  Classi- 
fication. 
Classification  of  tJie  sanie  class  of  works  will  vary — 

According  to  the  length  of  a  catalogue  (often  affected  by 

time). 
According  to  the  class  of  Headers   (General  Headers 

or  Specialists). 
According  to  the  system  of  Publication  pursued  in  the 
Series. 

Artificial  Classifications  are  permissible  when  they  follow  the 
prevalent  Une  of  Thought,  Action,  and  Writing ;  but  not  permissible 
as  the  result  of  a  fanciful  creation,  e,g,y  which  endeavours  to 
force  unnatural  conclusions  involving  a  series  of  processes  of 
thought. 

If  a  work  belong  to  Six  ditferent  classes,  enter  it  six  times 
over.     Why  not  ? 

It  is  wrong  to  depend  for  Bibliographies  upon  the  Shelf- 
Catalogues  of  Libraries. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Influence  and  Functions  of  the  Learned 
Societies  in  regard  to  Bibliography. 

"  I  hftvo  forood  the  Rivers  to  flow  where  1  willed,  and  I  Lu,vc  willtd  llieiu 
only  where  it  wsb  usetol."— Queen  Semibamib. 

TABLE   OF  CONTENTS. 
The  Keynote 
Increftse  of  Societies. 
OuB  Publishing  Body. 
Their  PublicatJoaB— One   Series 

(1)  Including  numeroua  privately  printed  PeriodicaU  coatKiniiig  (2)  :— 

(2)  Collected  Literature  ; 

(3)  Their  scope  often  rague  and  undefined,  thus  increasing  the  diJIi- 

oultioB  of  Classification ; 

(4)  Lack  of  Work*  of  Roferonce. 

(5)  Not  a  matter  for  Private  Enterprise  alone ; 

(6)  Need  for  State  Syatoma  of  Bibliography  ; 

(7)  The  increase  of  Coogresses,  National  and  Intern atioual. 
What  is  required  oi  the  Learned  Societies  ? 

Interuational  Aspects. 

Paat  and  Present  efforts  of  the  Learned  Societies  in  Bibliography, 


The  Learned  Societies. 

The  Publications  issued  by  the  "  Learned  Societies  "  naturally 
occupy  BO  conspicuous  a  position  in  the  world  of  Literature,  that 
any  work  on  tho  Theory  of  Bibliognvphy  must  refer  to  them  in  a 
very  special  nianner,  both  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  their  number  and  value,  and  also  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  they  raise,  and  the  special  treatment  they  require. 

I  have  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  in  two  papers 
written  in  1895,  the  one  on  the  Becord  of  the  Literature  of  Geo- 
graphy (Sect.  II.,  No.  9),  and  the  other  on  Periodical  Literature 
(Chap.  V.) ;  but  there  are  certain  other  points  which  it  is  necessary 
to  touch  upon,  in  wi'iting  a  general  review  of  the  subject. 

If  any  grey-headed  octogenarian  were  concluding  an  address 
to  an  assembly  of  Learned  Societies,  and  wished  to   give    them 
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some  fatherly  advice,  he  would  say:  "Organise  yourselves  more 
exactly  according  lo  the  natural  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
Science.  Study  and  write  according  to  those  Divisions.  Publish 
your  works  according  to  those  Divisions,  and  then  they  will  be  al- 
ready classified,  and  will  only  liave  to  be  catalogued  and  indexed^ 
in  order  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  student." 

Sound  as  such  advice  would  be,  it  could,  of  course,  never  he 
strictly  practised.  At  the  same  time,  Buch  reconimendationa 
would  he  haaed  upon  oae  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Bibliogi-aphy,  and  are,  therefore,  here  quoted  as  the  keynote  of  the 
following  eaaay : 

The  first  feature  of  our  subject  which  strikes  us  is  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  number  of  Societies  of  different  kinds. 
Thus  in  1883- 188i,  thePresident  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
stuted  that  while  in  1330  there  existed  but  three  Geographical 
Societies  (Paris,  Berlin,  and  LondonJ,  and  in  1867  sixteen  societies, 
in  1882  no  leas  than  seventy-nine  were  ennmerated  in  Behm's 
■■  Jahrhuch  ;"  and,  of  course  that  number  has  been  still  more  in- 
creased. And  thei-e  is  a  correspondLng  increase  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  next  point  to  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  Learned  Societies 
constitute 

One  FubliBhing  Body, 

which,  having  mapped  out  the  world  of  science  in  a  general 
manner,  publishes  treatises  of  a  particular  nature,  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  one  Series,^  made  up  of  many  Series,  and 
which,  therefore,  requires  special  treatment  as  a  Series. 

In  regard  to  other  matters  tor  consideration,  the  chief  points 
of  interest  to  notice  concerning  the  Publications  of  Learned 
Societies  are : — 

(1)  That  a  very  large  numbei-  of  them  are  Periodical 
Publications  {Privately  Printed): 

(2)  That  these,  under  a  variety  of  unimportant  names  (Jour- 
nals, Transactions,  Proceedings,  Bulletins, ikc,  &c.),  chiefly  contain 
monographs  of  varied  length,  i.e.,  "collected  "  Literature  ; 

(3)  That,  whereas  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  Societies  deal, 
ill  the  main,  with  distinct  branches  of  Learning,  their  BCope  is 
not  as  clearly  defined  as  it  might  be,  with  the  result  that  the 
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articles  contained  in  the  same  magazine  refer  to  many  diverse 
subjects,  thus  increasing  the  difficulties  of  classification  and 
study  for  the  bibliographer  and  the  student  respectively ; 

(4)  That,  whereas  such  Periodical  Literature  deals  with 
questions,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  even  of  the  hour,  the  progress 
of  knowledge  is  much  delayed  for  want  of  Works  of  Eeference, 
which  shall  inform  students  of  the  titles  and  nature  of  articles 
printed; 

(5)  That  the  primary  compilation  of  such  Works  of  Eeference 
is  beyond  the  power  of  private  enterprise,  and  can  only  success- 
fully be  undertaken  by  Governments ; 

(6)  That  the  want  of  such  Works  of  Eeference,  in  most 
countries,  dealing  with  such  Periodical  Literature,  is,  therefore, 
due  to  the  want  of  National  systems  of  Bibliography  ; 

(7)  The  remarkable  increase  of  National  and  International 
Congresses,  representing  the  Learned  Societies. 

PriTately  Printed  Pnblicationa. 

The  result  of  (1)  the  Publications  of  the  Learned  Societies 
being,  in  so  many  cases,  privately  printed,  is  that  they  do  not  fall 
under  the  provisions  of  Copyright  Law,  and  are  thus  more 
liable  to  be  lost.  The  Learned  Societies  are,  however,  most 
generous  in  presenting  copies  of  their  pubUcations  to  various 
Ubraries.  But  there  are  two  points,  elsewhere  alluded  to  at 
length,  in  which  the  Learned  Societies  are,  as  a  body,  great 
offenders.  They  are  unbusinesslike  in  the  regular  despatch  of 
their  Publications ;  and  they  are  careless  concerning  the 
numerous  details  of  Publication,  which  may  so  easily  make  or 
mar  a  work. 

These  inconsistencies  are  great — in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to 
comprise  every  sin  of  omission  or  commission  which  could 
possibly  be  committed  against  the  laws  of  Bibliography,  if  we 
include  the  faults  occurring  in  connection  with  the  publications 
from  the  many  different  countries. 

In  Chap  v.,  App.  C,  I  have  endeavoured  to  attract  attention 
to  the  subject  by  suggesting  the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but 
which  are  too  frequently  ignored. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  that  the 
Learned  Societies,  as  a  body,  shall  take  steps  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  present  systems  of  Publication  with  regard  to 
their  improvement. 
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Cotleoted  Literatare. 

In  regard  to  (2).  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  Learned  Societies 
have  abused  the  system  ot  inserting  articles  in  Journals,  in  the 
numerous  cases  where  moiiographs  of  great  length  and  value 
have  heen  gratuitously  massed  together  with  other  leaser  pro- 
ductions, in  envolved  series  ot  Collected  Works,  so  as  to  render 
them  less  accessible  than  they  might  otherwise  he;  and  that  this 
practice  is  nowhei^  less  defensible  than  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
murement of  Bpecial  Bibhographies. 

Ot  course,  there  are  reasons  to  account  tor  the  practice,  fiz., 
financial  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  easier,  from  a 
afcrctariat  point  of  view,  to  circulate  works  printed  and  bound  in 
one  volume,  than  to  circulate  several  isolated  works;  and,  at 
least,  the  works  of  a  particular  Society  will  l>e  kept  together,  and 
not  lost,  it  hound  in  collected  volumes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  "  pack  works  away ""  so 
securely  that  nobody  will  ever  find  them.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, therefore,  whether  the  Societies  should  not  avail 
themselves,  to  a  larger  extent,  ot  the  principle  ot  issuing  the 
works  referred  to  as  Series  of  numbered  but  separately  paged 
and  separately  stitdied  Monographs,  as  we  find  adopted  in  certain 
instances, 

A  More  Exact  Happing  oat  of  tfaa  Field  of  Koovledgo. 

In  reference  to  (3),  it  seems  probable  that,  with  the  advance  of 
time,  societies  (which  are  not  purely  'JiUllante)  will  agree  to 
divide  the  area  of  knowledge  more  definitely  between  them,  so  as 
to  avoid  trenching  upon  one  another's  provinces.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  attempts  to  define 
scientific  areas  will  absolutely  overcome  the  fact  that  where  the 
various  sciences  meet  and  cross  one  another,  the  several 
exponents  will  always  continue  to  trench  upon  one  another's 
groimd,  and  this  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  there 
being  (6-6)  a 

Central  Registering  Bureau. 

which  would  effect  a  mutual  exchange  ot  registered  titles  among 
the  interested  parties.  Aa  an  instance  ot  a  Society,  which 
(on  account  of  the  size  ot  the  island  and  smailness  ot  the  com- 
munity) is  obliged  to  be  ot  a  verj'  general  nature— thus  increasing 
the  difficulties  ot  classification  and  rendering  a  central  Bureau 
imperative — the  following  is  a  strikine  instance  ; — 
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**  The  design  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
is  to  institute  and  promote  inquiries  into  the  History,  BeligionB, 
Languages,  Literature,  Arts  and  Social  Condition  of  the  present 
and  former  inhabitants  [( Archsoology)]  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  with 
its  Oeology  and  Mineralogy,  its  Climate  and  Meteorology,  its 
Botany  and  Zoology." 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  one  central  system,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  its  programme  is  no  further  extended,  there  are  some 
thirteen  different  branches  of  learning  here  directly  represented, 
apart  from  those  indirectly  represented.  According  to  present 
systems,  thirteen  different  persons  will  all  have  to  peruse  the 
Publications  of  that  Society  in  order  to  extract  each  their  one- 
thirteenth  share  ;  whereas,  if  the  Publications  were  once  carefully 
catalogued  at  a  Central  Bureau,  and  that  Catalogue  were  printed, 
it  could  be  distributed  to  the  other  twelve,  and  thus  save  nearly 
twelve-thirteenths  of  time  and  labour. 

Similarly,  if  the  learned  Societies  number  one  thousand, 
nearly  999  parts  of  the  labour  are  saved  through  this  one  process, 
so  far  as  the  work  of  search  and  the  plain  copying  of  titles  is  con- 
cerned. 


Amalgamation  of  Sooieties. 

In  future  years  we  are  bound  to  see  a  yet  greater  tendency 
for  Societies  to  amalgamate  or  affiUate  themselves  together,  for 
the  attendant  advantages  are  so  great.  Thus  those  who  were 
interested  in  a  particular  subject  could  subscribe  to  particular 
Societies  with  the  knowledge  that  their  money  was  expended 
absolutely  on  that  subject. 

They  would,  moreover,  be  having  the  benefit  of  access  to  a 
really  Special  Collection  of  the  similar  works  of  other  absolutely 
kindred  Societies.  They  could  also  meet  together  to  discuss  their 
one  object,  without  discussing  objects  which  did  not  immediately 
concern  them.  It  would,  moreover,  be  possible  to  develop  the 
excellent  principle  adopted  by  the  **  Archaeological  Societies  in 
union  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  of  instituting  the  com- 
pilation and  printing  of  Co-operative  Annual  Catalogues  and  In- 
dexes to  their  several  Series  of  Publications. 

The  Annual  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario,  uniting  as  it  does  (1894,  Vols.  1-2)  the  reports  of  the 
small  Agricultural  Associations  mentioned  below,  affords  an 
instance  of  the  principle  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  publications 
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of  kindred  Societies.  And  those  who  are  ticquajnted  with  the 
world  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art,  will  oall  to  mind  more 
striking  examples  of  the  same  kind. 


Agricullurs  and  Arts'  ABHOcUtioQ. 
Agricullural  Oollege  and  Experiment 

Station.  j 

Agricultural  aud  Experimental  Uniou. 
Bee-keepors'  AsBooiation. 
Creameries  AasociaCioa  of  Ontario. 
Dhirymen'a   AnBooiation    of    EaHteni 

Dftirymen'B   AsBOciation   of    WeBtera  [ 
Ontario. 


Entomological  Society, 

Pftrmers'  Institute. 

Fruit  Experiment  Stations. 

Fruit  Orowora'  AsKooiation. 

Qood  Boada'  Association. 

Induatrioa,  Bureau. 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asaooiation- 

bboep  Breeders'  Association. 

Swine  Breedera'  Association. 


Congressea. 

In  reference  to  (7)  the  process  of  Societies  combining  tempo- 
rarily in  tkccordttoce  with  the  subjects  which  interest  them,  is  more 
vividly  illustrated  every  year,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  tendency  (almost  unconscious)  to  recognise  the  common 
cause  of  humanity  in  every  department  of  hfe,  regardless  of 
barriers  of  race,  country,  language  or  creed. 

This  movement  illustrates  again  the  incessant  operadons  of 
the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  evolved. 

Just  as  the  works  of  (he  Learned  Societies  form  a  natural 
group — to  he  recognised  as  such, — so  the  publications  of  the 
various  Congresses,  representing  as  they  do  the  summary  of 
scientific  knowledge  of  each  succeeding  year,  constitute  an  innrr 
group  representative  of  the  Learned  Societies,  and  demand, 
therefore,  a  corresponding  special  treatment. 

In  other  words,  if  librariaus  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  Science,  and  facihtate  that  progress,  they  must  publish 
annually : 

(a)  National  Name-Lists  of  the  Congresses  (Conferences) 
which  take  place  in  their  respective  countries  ; 

(6)  Annual  National  Catalogues  and  Indexes  of  the  publics- 
tiouB  of  those  Congresses,  which  must  be  afterwards  united  in  the 
form  of 

(c)  International  Name- Lists,  &c. ; 

{(!)  International  Catalogues  and  Indexes  of  the  several  Con- 
gress publications. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  (as  a  matter  regarding 
the  Theory  of  Publication),  it  will  nob  be  considered  unreasonable 
to  express  the  hope  that  we  may  one  day  obtain,  as  an  annual 
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volume,  the  Presidential  addresses  delivered  at  the  several  Cod- 
gresses,  reprinted.     Such  a  volume  would  have  a  special  value  as 
afEording  exact  evidence  of  the  progress  of  science  in  each  year. 
If,  then,  we  ask : 

What  is  required  oonceming  the  Learned  Societies  in  each 

Country? 

The  answer  is : 

(1)  That  the  Learned  Societies  in  each  coimtry  be  registered 
up  to  date,  year  by  year. 

(2)  That  the  Learned  Societies  try  to  define  their  several 
jurisdictions  more  sharply,  so  as  not  to  overlap  if  it  can  be 
helped. 

(3)  That,  where  possible,  they  should  endeavour  to  classify 
the  works  issued  in  more  uniform  series  prior  to  printing. 

(4)  That  they  should  pay  greater  attention  to  the  details  of 
publication. 

(5)  That  they  should  issue  a  Report  on  the  history  of  the 
Bibliography  of  their  Literatiu'e  up  to  date,  showing  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

(6)  That  there  be  a  Register  of  Names  of  all  such  Societies 
kept  up  to  date. 

(7)  That  each  Society  print  during  each  year  Lists  or  Cata- 
logues of 

(a)  Its  Periodical  Publications,  with  the  full  titles  of  the 
Papers  contained. 

(6)  Its  Non-Periodical  Publications,  with  the  full  titles 
given. 

(8)  That  these  Titles  be  printed  so  as  to  perform  the  double 
office  of  titles  for  Tables  of  Contents,  and  Titles  for  despatch  to 
a  Central  Government  Bureau. 

(9)  That  the  Government  Bureau  shall  edit  them  on  one 
system  in  the  shape  of  printed 

Author-Catalogues, 

Subject-Catalogues, 

Indexes  of  Matters, 
and  hand  over  the  results  to  the  Scientific  Societies — and  auyone 
else,  to  elaborate  at  will. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  Learned  Societies  register  the  litera- 
ture of  every  other  society  but  themselves  !     If  you  consult  their 
annual  reports  you  will  see  long  Catalogues  of  the  accessions  to 
their  libraries  for  the  ti?ue  being,  but  a  List  of  their  own  Publica- 
6 
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tiona— LOiie !  and  if  a  List  there  lie,  it  is  probably  hidden 
interior  piigcs.  Aud  ^et  it  would  cost  so  little  trouble  or  e 
For  (in  regard  to  the  papers  contributed)  what  ie  easier  thaji  to 
effect  this  by  printing  the  Title-onthes  in  the  Tables  of  Coateote 
BO  as  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  a  Bibliography  or  Catalogue  '' 
Some  Periodicals  (e.g.  the  "  Jahrbuch  der  Hamburgischen  Wis- 
senscbaftlichen  Anatalteu  ")  very  oeai-ly  do  this,  but  only  a.  few. 

That  the  want  of  suitable  Catalogues  of  Scientific  Liternture 
is  sorely  felt,  is  shown  by  this  very  eagerness  with  which  some 
Societies  make  desperate  efforts  to  atone  [or  the  defect.  Thus,  if 
you  consult  the  "  Bullettino  Bibliograpbico "  Appendix  to  the 
"  Bendiconti  "  of  the  R.  Igtituto  Lombardo  di  Scienze  e  Letbere. 
Series  II.,  vol.  xxv.,  published  in  Milano,  1892,  you  will  find  that 
more  than  two  pages  (pp.  135-36-37)  are  occupied  by  a  List  of  the 
Cont«ntB  of  the  ■*  Coraptes  rendua  .  .  .  dee  stances  de 
'Academe  des  Scieoces,  Tom.  114,  No.  21-23"  alone,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  280  pages  of  the  Bulletin  oousistK  of 
similar  lists  of  the  Contents  of  Learned  Socifity  Periodicals  re- 
ceived (roiu  home  and  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1892. 

If  then  this  enterprising  Italian  Society  tiuds  it  to  its  advan- 
tage to  lay  such  stress  on  registering  the  Contents  of  the  Journals 
of  Foreign  Learned  Societies,  bow  much  more  necessary  is  it  (or 
such  countries  each  to  register  the  Contents  of  their  own  Perio<li- 
jals  for  themselves  un  a  National  and  International  s}*stem  ? 

InternatioBal  Aspects. 

The  Internationa!  aspects  of  the  subject  are  seen  at  a  glance, 
if  we  suppose  that  all  the  .Agricultural  Societies,  .'Arch  so  logical 
Societies,  Art  Societies,  &c.,  &c.,  were  amalgamated  together  in 
each  country,  and  pulilished  their  works  on  a  common  systflin, 
and  compiled  National  Catalogues  of  their  Pubhcations,  the 
putting  together  of  these  Catalogues  would,  with  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Contributions  of  other  genera!  Societies,  form 
Universal  Catalogues  of  the  Publications  of  all  Learned  Societies 
on  the  particular-  subjects  specified. 

The  Past  and  Present  Efforts  of  the  Learned  Sooietiefi  to 
Record  Scientific  Literature. 

If  time  permitted,  I  bad  wished  to  have  given  a  sitetch  of  the 
past  Bibliographical  work  in  the  field  of  Science,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  the  recent  efforts 
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of  the  Congrfia  Gfologique  luternational  (Washington,  1891)  ;  the 
Meteorologists  (Borne,  1879);  the  Congress  of  Russian  Natura- 
lists ;  the  Geographical  Coogress  at  Berne ;  the  Zoological 
Bureau  at  Zurich;  the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  and  other 
efforts  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
carry  out  my  desire,  and  alt  that  I  can  do  is  to  show  here  that  1 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  work  initiated,  nor  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future;  but  I  still  feel  strongly  that  all  such  scientific  work 
■hould  be  carried  on  iu  connection  with,  and  not  indepeudently 
of  the  National  Libraries,  in  order  to  obtaiu  the  highest  results, 
whioh  views  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  following 
Appendix,  and  in  the  paper  I  read  before  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  (vide  Sect.  If.,  No.  9). 


The  Position  of  the  Learned  Societies  in  regard  to  the 
record  of  Soientiflo  Literature. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  the  Heeord  of  Scientific 
Literature  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  some  sections  of  the  Scientific  world  in  imagining 
that  if  Governments  claim  to  be  able  to  record  Literature  com- 
pletely, it  is  a  criticism  on  their  own  powers  and  work,  and  that 
such  Governments  are  aspiring  to  do  their  own  work  for  them. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case 
Governments  must  say  :  "  We  cannot  perform  the  work  of 
the  Learned  Societies."  But  equally:  "Nor  can  the  Learned 
Societies  perform  the  work  of  Governments." 

I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  paper  which  I  bad  the 
honour  to  read  before  the  International  Geographical  Congress 
last  year  was  uot  clearly  understood,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have 
decided  to  append  this  essay  on  the  subject  to  the  pri 
chapter.  And  as  the  Science  of  Geography,  iu  its  general 
aspects,  illustrates  the  principle  which  applies,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  all  other  Societies,  I  here  allude  mora  especially  to  Geography, 

I  wish  it  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  (or  out 
moment  assume  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  argument)  that  Govern- 
ment is  to  JinitUy  record  the  Literature  of  Geography  tor  Geo- 
graphers. What  I  ilo  assume  (and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
BtroDger  arguments)  is  — 
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That  Nowhere  is  a  complete  collection  of  National  Litera- 
ture to  be  found,  except  at  the  Nutiona,!  Libraries. 
That  Geography,  like  every  other    Science,  ia  closely  inter- 
woven   with   every  other  Branch   and   Sub-braueh   of 
Literature. 
That  this  ia  specially  so    throughout    the  domain  of   Perio- 
dical Literature. 
That,  in  order  to  obtain  a.  complete  List  of  the  Literature  of 
Qeograpliy,  it  will,   therefore,  be  necessary  to  survey  the  whole 
wrea  of  Literature,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Geographical  factors 
required  ; 

That  when  this  ia  done,  perhaps  one-third  (if  not  more)  of  the 
factors  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  common  property  to  all,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  equally  sought  for  by  a,  score  of  other  Bcien- 
tifio  bodies  as  well. 

Are,  then,  each  of  these  Scientific  bodies  to  similarly  re- 
survey  the  whole  area  of  Literature,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
factors  thai/  require? 

There  are  only  two  apparent  alternatives  : — 

(1)  For  the  Geographical  bodies  to  coiiect  and  distribute 
such  factors  as  they  deem  of  ioterest  to  other  Scientific  bodies 
— in  fact,  to  be  agents  for  the  whole  of  the  scientific  world. 

(2)  For  the  Scientific  Societies,  in  each  country,  to  combine, 
and  to  institute,  in  each  country,  a  sub-divided  Bibliographioal 
Bureau,  comman  to  all,  as  a  preliminary  starting  point. 

But,  even  if  we  suppose  thia  latter  alternative — which  has 
many  advantages,  and  is  most  likely  to  happen  in  the  future — 
the  fact  still  remains  tliat  there  ts  a  vast  amount  of  General 
Literature  and  Official  Literatun  issued  in  each  country,  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Learned   Societies,  which  relates  to 


Ave  the  Learned  Sooieties  going  to  register  that,  as  well  as 
the  Literature  for  which  they  are  more  directly  responsible  as  a 
body  ?  "  Oh.  yes,"  answers  some  one ;  "  everybody  who  writes 
a  work  bearing  on  Science  will  send  a  copy  of  its  title  either  to 
the  Society  which  represents  the  subject,  or  to  the  Central 
Bureau."' 

But  iciV/  this  individual  do  so?  And  will  his  description  of 
his  own  work  lie  a  sound  and  accurate  one?  And  even  if  it  were 
ao,  a  man  would  only  send  a  note  of  bia  work  to  one  individual 
Society,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  an  interest  for  several 
different  Societies.     .\nd  suppose  that  he  sent  a  description  of 
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rhia  work  to  the  Central  Bureau,  there  are  hundreds  ot  writers 
who  would  not  do  so,  in  which  case  the  work  of  the  Bureau  would 
be  iocomplete.  And  if  they  all  dUi  send  a  description  of  their 
works  to  the  Bureau — even  allowing  (which  couid  not  possibly  be 
thecftse)  that  their  descriptions  wereall  accurate— we  should  then 
get  this  anomaly,  that  the  Bureau  would  be  a  National  Bureau, 
in  theory  peHorming  the  work  of  the  State  absolutely  and 
thoroughly;  in  which  case  we  should  be  in  this  ridiculous 
position,  that  there  would  he  two  National  Staffs  of  Blbliograjihen 
— in  fact,  two  Niitional  Libraries  or  Bureaus,  with  thiu  difference, 
that  the  one  Bureau  would  possess  the  Books,  while  the  other 
Bureau  would  record  their  j  Titles  ?  Surely  is  not  this  sound 
&rguuteat,  to  which  one  might  atBx  the  tetters  Q.E.D.  ? 

Since  a  proper  record  of  Literature  can  only  bo  made  frona  the 
Books  themselves,  and  mnce  a  cotnplcle  collection  of  the  National 
Literature  is  to  be  found  nowhere  except  at  the  National  Libraries, 
all  common  sense  seems  to  dictate  that  it  is  at  lite  National 
Jjibraries  where  the  Books  may  be  delivered  immediately,  that 
that  Record  muat  first  be  made,  if  it  is  to  be  complete  (and  com- 
pleteness is  what  we  are  all  aiming  at). 

The  oiiject  of  the  Learned  Societies  is  admirably  expressed  in  a 
courteous  letter  which  I  received  in  1895  from  Dr.  H.  Haviland 
field,  in  which  he  said  ;  "  We  are  forced  ...  to  choose 
between  a  Bibliography,  such  as  would  serve  primarily   for  the 

Ijnirposes  of  the  investigator  in  the  special  field  which  we  intend 
to  cover,  and  one  which  would  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
Xiibraries,  and  contribute  to  the  needs  of  a  more  universal  but  less 
elaborate  Index.  We  thus  leave  entirely  out  of  account  the 
«ountry  in  which  a  contribution  to  knowledge  appears,  .  .  . 
~We  also  undertake  to  give  him  the  results  of  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  all  that  is  published,  this  examination  to  be  carried  out  by 
Specialists  in  the  particular  science  involved."  My  only  suggested 
observation  is  that  you  cannot  be  sure  of  recording  the  universal 
literature  of  a  subject,  except  you  first  obtain  the  full  list  ot  works 
appearing  in  each  country,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  Learned 
Societies  of  the  world  would  obtain  their  object  best  by  the  pre- 
liminary national  measures  of : 

(1)  Registering  their  names  as  Societies  at  a  Central  Bureau  ; 

(2)  Registering  the  titles  of  their  Publications    at   a  Central 
Government  Bureau ; 

(3)  Begiatering  the  titles  of  the  cotitents  of  Ikcir  Publications 
at  a  Central  Government  Bureau  ; 
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thu3  ensuring  the  nearest  upproaoh  to  completeness  posHible, 
while  such  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Societies  would  facili- 
tate &nd  reduce  the  work  of  the  Official  National  Bureaus  enoi'm- 
ously. 

Then  the  National  Bureaus,  having  sorted  the  materia!  received, 
ftud  printed  the  contents  in  Subject -Catalogue  8,  according  to  cer- 
tain well-defined  outlines,  would  hand  back  the  renulta  in  printad 
form  (to  be  purchased  cheaply)  to  the  Learned  Societies,  who 
would  thus  receive  all  the  factors,  which  they  could  thenceforth 
shuffle  and  elahorate  as  they  pleased. 

And,  of  course,  such  a  scheme  does  not  prevent  the  Learned 
Bocietios,  either  individually  or  in  combination,  from  pursuing  tb«ir 
own  methods  independently  the  year  throughout.  Thus  we  sea 
the  operation  of  that  beautiful  law  of  Nature,  in  which  the  interests 
of  all  hound  up  together,  each  supplying  that  which  the  other 
cannot,  and  thus  eventually  building  up  the  perfect  whole. 

To  sum  up,  I  merely  ask  the  members  of  the  Learned 
Societies — "  If  Governments  were  able  to,  and  offered  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  preliminary  factors  of  your  work,  is  it  possihls 
that  you  would  refuse  the  offer?" — F.C. 


APPENDIX  II. 

In  the  "  Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  for  1894,  the  Societies  are  classed  as 
those  occupying  thernselvea  with — 

(!)  SoioDCfi  geiiorall}'. 

(2)  ABtcouomy.  Mathematics  and  Plijsics. 

(3)  Ohemiatry  and  Photography. 

{i)  Geography,  Geology  and  Minaralogy. 

(G)  Biology,  includiMg  Horticulture,  Uictosoopy  and  Anthroptdogy. 
(6)  EcDBomic  Soience  aud  StatietioB. 
(T)  Meobanical  Science  and  Architaoture. 
(6}  Naval  and  Military  Science. 
(9)  Agriculture. 
{lU)  Law. 

(11)  Literature  and  History, 

(12)  Psychology. 

(13)  Arohicology. 
(11)  Medicine. 

The  following  work  should  be  mentioned  in  oonneotioD  with 
this  chapter : — "  The  Learned  Sooieties  and  Printing  Clubs  of  the 
United  Kingdom :  being  an  Account  of  their  respective  Origin, 
History,  Objects  and  Constitution,  with  a  General  Introduction, 
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and  a  Classified  Index.  Compiled  from  Official  Documents,  *' 
hj  the  Bey.  A.  Hume»  LL.D.  .  .  With  a  supplement,  &c. 
London,  1853.    8°. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Besolution  passed  at  the  Sixth 
International  Geographical  Congress  held  in  London,  1895, 
affirming  the  principle  of  State-Printed  Begistration  of  litera- 
ture:— 

*'  Geographical  Bibliography." 

*'  That  this  Congress  expresses  its  approval  of  the  principle  of 
State-Printed  Begistration  of  Literature  as  the  true  foundation 
of  National  and  International  Bibliography,  and  approves  the 
appointment  of  an  International  Committee  to  further  the  said 
object,  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  to  rest  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  International  Geographical  Congress.*' 

*'  Introduced  by  Mr.  Frank  Campbell,  approved  by  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  voted  upon  and  carried." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Biblio^aphy  of  Periodioal  Literature. 

[The  Library,  February,  1896.] 

The  following  chapter  was  originally  a  Paper  written  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  held  at  Cardiff,  September,  1895. 
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(4)  Non-Magazine  Periodioals. 

Farther  OiuLraoteristics  of  Barkidioftl  LitMatuTe. 
(Collected  Literature). 
Difficult  to  Catalogue. 
Varied  Length  of  Articles. 
Dispersion  of  Literature. 
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App.  A.  Schedule  showing  Various  Modes  of  treating  Periodioals. 

App.  B.  Go-operative  Bibliography. 
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The  Bibliography  of  Periodioal  Literature. 

' '  I  antertain  a  high  idea  of  the  utility  of  Periodical  Publieationa. 
.  .  .  /  consider  such  easy  vehicles  of  knowledge  more  happily 
calculated  than  any  other  to  preserve  the  liberty,  stinvulate  the 
mdshstryj  and  a/meliorate  the  morals  of  an  enlightened  and  free 
people.'* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Washington  in  the 
year  1788 ;  and  the  experience  of  a  century  will  most  certaiBljr 
confirm  the  statement  here  quoted. 

But  without  inquiring  closely  as  to  what  the  term  ''  Periodioal 
Literature  **  conveyed  to  the  author  of  these  words^  there  was  one 
contingency  which  probably  never  occurred  to  him,  viz.,  that 
Periodicals  would  increase  to  such  an  extent  as,  in  a  measure^  to 
defeat  their  own  object. 

Periodicals  exist  to  dMseminate  information ;  but  they  -also 
exist  to  record  it ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  momentary  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  permanent 
record  of  it,  we  may  well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  whether  these 
is  not  a  danger  of  a  blessing  being  changed  into  a  curse,  imless 
we  take  measures  to  prevent  it. 

To  be  brief,  I  may  say,  at  once,  that  the  development  of 
Periodical  Literature  has  been  such  as  to  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  encouraged  an  excessive  output  of  short  and 
fragmentary  articles,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  attracted 
to  itself  a  large  number  of  very  considerable  works,  which  should 
natiirally  have  been  issued  as  Separate  "  Books  '* ;  and,  having 
shorn  them  of  their  dignity  as  '*  Books,"  has  issued  them  to  the 
wodd  in  the  humble  guise  of  '*  Articles,*'  so  buried  amid  other 
*'  Collected  Works  "  as  to  be  comparatively  useless  for  reference. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  Periodical  Literature  forms  so 
iuy>ortant  a  part  of  our  Libraries,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  conceded 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  should  more  seriously  engage  the 
attention  of  Librarians. 

Bat  what  does    "Periodical   Literature"   consist  of?      And 
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although    the    term    has    heen  defined  more  than  oncc^for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  I  will  restate  the  case. 
Books  are  iesaed  as : — 
(1}  Works  which  are  complete  in  single  parta. 

(2)  Works  which   (althoug;h  issued   in   parts)   are  not  in- 

tended to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
nor  necessarily  Issued  at  intervals. 

(3)  Works  which  are  issued  generally  with  the  intention  of 

their  being  continued  at  regular  intervals,  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  and  which  are,  therefore,  called 
"  Periodicals." 
Such  a  definition,  however,  would    be   incomplete,  uiJeas    it 
be  stated  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  Periodicals,  differing  in 
n&ture,  one  from  the  other,  and  thus  requiring  different  treat- 
Kinds  of  Periodioola  Choraoterised. 

In  the  first  place  it  ia  neceasary,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
include  Newspapers  under  the  heading  of  Periodical  Literature, 
but  only  to  immediately  exclude  Newspapers  again  as  a,  class  of 
Literatui'e  to  be  dwelt  with  separately. 

With  this  provision,  Periodical  Literature  may  be  said  to 
consist  of ; — 

(1)  Newspapers,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
they  are  issued  at  very  frequent  intervals,  and  relate  to  the 
current  events  of  the  hour,  being,  for  this  reason,  edited  on  the 
principle  of  a  very  miscellaneous'  collection  of  detached  para- 
graphs. 

(2)  NewB-Hagazines  (Beviews,  &c.)  appearing  in  Magazine 
form  at  leas  frequent  intervals,  but  which,  being  edited  on  the 
same  principle  of  short  semi-detached  paragi^aph  articles,  present 
nothing  for  the  Cataloguer  to  lay  hold  of. 

(3)  Article-Hagazines  (Beviews,  &c.)  which  are  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  Series  of  detached  articles  which 
oonatitute  so  many  "  Separate  Works"  collected,  and  which, 
both  on  account  of  their  more  average  length  and  distinct  titles, 
present  something  which  it  is  both  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  Cataloguer  to  notice  in  a  special  manner. 

(4)  Non-Uagazine  Periodicals,  i.e.,  works  which  are  issued 
periodically,  not  with  the  idea  of  their  being  read  as  Magazines, 
but  issued  in  connection  with  other  objects  than  literary  ones ; 
e.g..   Works  issued  as   Calendars;   Works  of  Reference   (Guide 
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Books) ;    Gatalo^ea,   Lists,   &c. ;    Works  issued 

with  Institutions  and   Societies  (Year  Books,  Annual  Reports, 

Ac.,  &c.) 

That  the  designations  I  have  used  are  the  best,  or  that  the 
classes  are  always  absolutely  exclusive  of  oae  another,  I  do  not 
ussert.  But  the  designations  are  the  best  that  I  can  think  of, 
uid  the  classes,  from  a,  general  point  of  view,  are  techuically 
oorract,  and  at  least  serve  my  present  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  presence  of  Periodicals  differing  in  nature,  and  therefore 
demanding,  according  to  circumstances,  difference  of  treatment. 
For,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  Periodical 
Literature,  we  must  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  rtaUtre  of  the 
material  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Because  Periodicals  con- 
taining Separate  Books  are  from  force  of  accidental  circumstances 
mixed  up  with  other  Non-Literary  Periodicals,  the  existence  of 
the  latter  should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  former ;  and  because 
Article- Magaiincs  are  necessarily  associated  with  iVeius- Magazines, 
the  former  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  latter.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
existence,  side  by  side,  of  inferior  and  superior  Literature. 

What,  then,  are  the  further  characteristics  of  Periodical 
Litei-ature  wliicli  it  is  im|iortiint  for  us  to  note? 

Farther  Characteristics  of  Periodical  Literature. 

The  first  characteristic  worthy  of  note  is  the  difficulty  en- 
eoontered  by  Librarians  in  assigning  the  proper  place  of  Periodi- 
oalB  in  DOT  Catalogues — a  subject  which  has  been  debated  before 
now  with  some  vigour.' 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  arguments 
which  it  is  possible  to  advance  on  either  sido  of  the  controversy, 
but  wish  rather  to  point  out  that,  like  every  other  question  of 
"CaUik^ues,"  it  is  a  matter  depending  in  a  great  measure 
upon  circumstances — upon  the  special  objects  in  view,  upon  the 
size  of  a  Library,  and  upon  the  particulai'  functions  of  each 
Catalogue. 

In  Libraries  of  any  considerable  size  the  character  of  the 
Authors'  catalogue  is  naturally  a  matter  of  the  very  highest 
impoitance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  catalogue  which  is 
Hrictly  an  .Authors'  catalogue,  the  only  really  scientific  system  is 


'  I  hour  appeH-hd  \hpp.   A)   n    Table  a  hoi 
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to  catalogue  each  Periodical  under  its  own  name  when  it  ie  so 
IndepeTuhnt  Periodical,  but  the  treatment  of  Periodicals  isftueul 
by  Learned  Societies  should  be  different. 

Theoretically  it  would  appear  that  the  person  who  knew  the 
name  of  the  title  of  a  PeriodicaJ  would  also  know  the  name  of 
the  Society  which  pahlished  it,  and  that  the  man  who  knew  the 
name  of  ihe  Society  would  prolmhly  know  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Society  held  its  head -quarters.  Practically,  however, 
this  ia  not  bo  in  the  case  of  the  general  Student.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  own  Country  we  generally  know  where  a  Society  hau  its 
head-quarters ;  but  foreigners  would  not,  neither  should  we  have 
the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  Foreign  Institutions ;  and 
OQ  the  Continent  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  location  of  Societies 
IB  probably  far  greater  than  in  this  Country, 

And  I  am  assured  l)y  Dr.  Emd  Reich,  whose  researches  in 
the  field  of  Periodical  Literature  are  very  considerahle,  that  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  foreign 
Literature,  writers,  in  referring  to  an  Article,  merely  quote  the 
name  of  the  Periodical,  and  that  unless  the  name  of  the  connected 
Society  is  a  necessary  part  of  it,  it  would  rarely  he  noted.  These 
are,  1  believe,  the  similar  experiences  of  all  whose  researches 
lead  them  into  the  domain  of  scientific  periodicals  :  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  to  be  an  absolute  argument  in  favour  of  placing 
Societies  under  their  nanien,  and  for  making  simdar  provision  for 
Periodicals.  But  it  must  he  carefully  borne  in  mmd  that  a 
Society  is  the  Author  of  its  Puhhcations,  and  thei-efore,  in  au 
Authors'  Catalogue,  all  its  PubUcations,  periodicals  included, 
must  appeal-  under  its  name.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
possibihty  of  making  special  cross-references  from  the  Press- 
marked  titles  of  the  Periodicals  in  question,  which  would  serve 
all  purposes. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  strict  application  of  such  principles, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  Annual  Records  of  National 
Literature  which  may  be  made,  the  iina!  form  of  such  Records 
must  gi'eatly  depend  upon  the  system  already  in  vogue  at  the 
several  National  Libraries. 

The  next  characteriatic  is  the  preeence  of  Articles  of  varying 
quality  and  length,  all  mixed  together,  a  feature  which  it  is 
important  to  allude  to,  for  it  naturally  suggests  the  plausible 
iilea  that  it  is  both  expedient  and  possible  to  discriminate  between 
Article  and  Article,  and  thus  that  the  idea  of  "  Selection  "  is  a 
right  principle  to  act  upon. 
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While  this  contention  may  be  theoretically  jiiatifieci  mular 
e«rlam  eironmstances,  one  of  the  greatest  I^lararians  of  the  a^e 
baa  denounced  it,  aud  in  recent  years  the  same  opinion  is  aphcld 
iad^iendeatly,  by  one  whoee  experience  in  the  field  of  Periodical 
literatnre  must  command  the  greatest  respect. 

In  giving   evidence  before  the  British    Museum    Committee, 

11^49,  Hr.  Pannizzi  (as  he  was  then),  while  no.  professed  friend 

Ui  Class  Catalogues,    characterises   Dryander's   Catalogue  of  Sir 

Joseph    Banks's  Collection    as    "  the    best   elassed    Catalogue.     . 

.     .     .     .     that  /(OS  ever  Imeii  made,"  /or  two  especial  ? 

(1)  that  he  "  drew  up  his  titles  in  the  fullest  possible  t. 

(2)  that  "  he  classed  net  only  independent  and  substantial  works, 
l»it  all  articles  in  Transactions  and  Jourtials  with  an 
accuracy  which  is  really  wonderful." 

Ho  further  states  in  rsference  to  the  then  projected  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Society  that : — 

"  The  Catahgne  of  a  Library  like  that  of  the  Royal  Society 
shonlil  be  as  complete  as  possible  ;  that  is,  it  should  give  all  the 
information  reqmsite  concerning  any  book  which  may  be  the  object 
of  inquiry.  Whetlier  a  work  be  printed  separately,  or  in  a  eoUee- 
tion — wkethar  it  extend  to  the  greater  paii  of  a  Folio  Voliime,  or 
occupy  only  part  of  a  single  leaf — no  distinction  sliould  he  made  : 
the  title  of  each  should  be  separately  entered.  Hence  every  one  of 
the  M^moires  or  papers  in  the  acts  of  Academies,  every  o'le  of  the 
Articles  in  Scientific  Journals,  or  Collections,  whatever  they  may 
be,  should  have  rts  separate  place  in  the  Catalogue.  .  .  It  is 
oniy  by  carrying  this  principle  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  Catalogue 
eon  be  called  complete,  and  a  Library,  mere  partiriUarly  of  books 
relating  to  Science,  made  as  useful  as  it  is  capable  of  being." 

The  significance  of  these  words— the  woitls  of  a  man  ol 
genius— is  such  that  they  tshould  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Now  mark  the  words  of  It.  Robert  de  Laeteyrie  in  tbt 
preface  to  toni.  i.  of  the  Bibliographic  Oeniraie  des  Travanu 
Hisloriqiies  et  Arcli^ologiques,  puhlids  par  les  Soci^tis  Savantes  <le 
la  France;  and  note  that  the  latter  volume  appeai*ed  nearly  half 
a  century  later,  and  that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  M.  de 
Iiosteyrie  ever  read  Sir  Anthony  Panuiezi's  views  on  the  subject. 
Here  is  a  practical  man  and  no  theorist.  He  reviews  the  situa- 
tion in  which  be  finds  himself  when  brought  face  to  face  with  u 
mass  of  Periodical  Literature,  the  contents  of  whlcli  are  to  be 
catalogued.  Hnw  is  he  to  proceed?  Is  he  to  select  the  longer 
Articles  and  reject  the  shorter  ones  ?     Let  him  speak  for  himself : 
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these  are  hia  words: — "In  searching  through  the  Proceedings  in 

order  to  extract  the  important  Articles,  I  was  necessarily  eom- 
pelled  to  considerably  enlarge  my  intended  programme.  How, 
for  instance,  was  I  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
Articles  which  deserved  lo  be  extracted  from  those  which  should 
be  rejected  f  Was  I  to  be  guided  by  their  Titles  f  But  often 
the  Articles — even  the  longest  ones  appearing  in  the  Sessional 
Reports — possess  no  Titles.  Was  I  theji  to  be  influenoed  by  their 
length  or  shortness  9  Hardly  :  for  surely  Uiiglh  is  ?k)  oritarian. 
Are  the  loTigest  Articles  always  the  best  ?  Does  not  many  an 
author  ktiou)  how  to  condense,  within  three  pages,  more  facts 
than  anotJier  writer,  more  diffuse,  is  able  to  compress  into  ten 
pages  ?" 

"  /  have  therefore  found  it  necessary  not  to  take  the  length  of 

Articles  into  consideration.    But  whenever,  in  Bulletins  and 

Proceedings,  I  have  found  an  Article,  or  a  comjmmication  if  only 

of  a  single  page,  I  home  mentioned  it  under  the  shortest  title 

which  I  could  frame." 

The  last  sentence  might  appear  to  assume  that  he  abbreriates 

titles.     This  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  the  case ;  nay. 

the  writer  has  taken   infinite  pains  to  RUpplement  the  imperfect 

titles,  thus  showiag  bis  appreciation  of  the  principles  so  strongly 

held  by  Sir  Anthony  Pannizzi,  of  entering  full  aad  comprehensive 

titles  in  each  case. 

Here,  then,  are  two  views,  the  evidence  of  which,  taken  Id 
conjunction  with  our  own  experience  of  facts,  appear  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  And  what  applies  to  the  Scientific  and  Historical 
Bections  of  Literature  applies  to  all.  .\nd  the  weight  of  such 
opinions  is  further  increased  when  we  note  that  this  is  but  the 
application  to  Collected  Literature  of  the  same  axiom  which  is 
iippbed  to  Separate  Works,  regarded  from  the  National  point  of 
view,  viz.,  that  the  length  of  a  work  is  no  criterion  of  its  value, 
and  that  there  being  no  possible  standard  of  comparison  between 
Literature  worthy  or  worthless,  eveiy  attempt  to  make  an 
arbitrary  selection  niUHt  result  in  comparative  failure. 

The  third  characteristic  to  note  is  that  of  the  Dispersion  of 
Literature  which  takes  place  in  Periodicals. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  any  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Periodicals  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  haphazard  scattering  of  articles  which  is 
ever  taking  place,  regardleas  of  any  factors  of  Country  or  Sub- 
ject.    And   this    accidental    occurrence  of  Literature,   good    bad 
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and  indifferent,  in  every  direction,  is  so  prevalent  as  to  exercise 
a  very  significant  influence  over  roattera  bibliographical,  for 
BO  I  endeavoured  to  prove  at  the  recent  London  Geographical 
Oongress — in  the  absence  of  National  Begisters  of  the  Contents 
of  Periodical  Literature,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Learned  Society 
to  obtain  complete  lists  of  the  Literature  in  which  it  is  interested, 
without  surveying  the  whole  field  of  Periodical  Literature.  Now, 
even  supposing  that  this  were  possible,  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
for  every  Learned  Society  or  International  body  to  be  indepen- 
dently re-surveying  the  whole  ground  again  and  again,  when  one 
efficient  survey  thoroughly  carried  out  would  suffice  for  all.^ 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  private 
enterprise  to  succeed  in  such  an  undertaking,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  really  complete  Collections  of  National  Literature 
exist  nowhere  but  at  the  National  Libraries ;  and  with  the  very 
best  intentions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  every  branch  of 
learning  wholesale  access  to  the  incoming  books  day  by  day. 

I  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  characteristic,  because 
until  the  Learned  Societies  realise  this  fact  more  clearly,  and  ac- 
knowledge it,  they  will  still  continue  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
instead  of  seeking  for  the  real  and  final  solution  of  the  problem 
in  another  direction. 

In  summing  up,  then,  the  results  of  the  characteristics  men- 
tioned, and  without  stopping  to  refer  to  the  Departmental  diffi- 
culties raised  in  connection  with  the  Checking,  Binding,  and 
daily  issue  of  Periodicals,  it  is  evident  that  the  predominant 
feature  of  Periodical  Literature  is  the  introduction  of  confusion 
by  the  issuing  of  Separate  works  in  a  collected  form,  and  the 
consequent  burial  of  a  large  mass  of  hterature.  And  it  is  evident 
that  in  most  countries,  and  in  regard  to  most  branches  of  learn- 
ing, the  evil  continues  unchecked  and  unremedied. 

The  Remedy. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  And  this  biings  me  to  the  most 
ajportant  part  of  my  subject. 

The  remedy  is  the  one  already  indirectly  alluded  to — the 

plxcation  of  the  same  principle  to  Articles  in  Periodicals  that 

^pply  to  ^^  Books."    They  must  be  catalogued.    And  in  so 

g  1  am  not  recommending  any  startling  doctrine,  but  only 


As  a  basis  of  operations. 
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one  the  truth  of  wliicb  is  already  testified  to,  not  only  by  the 
esiBtence  of  the  Koyal  Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers, 
but  by  the  fact  that  a  Modem  Bibliography  is  not  considered 
complete  except  it  contain  all  the  articles  connected  with  the 
subject  which  have  appeared  in  Periodicals.  I  wish  especially 
to  emphasize  the  exieteuce  of  the  Boyal  Society's  Catalogue, 
because  it  is  the  strongest  argument  which  any  advocate  could 
wish  tor  iu  favour  of  the  object  of  my  paper.  For  while  it  ia  a 
standing  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  most  powerful  of  Societies  to 
attempt  the  record  of  even  one  section  of  Bibliography  without 
the  financial  support  of  Government,  it  is  a  living  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  Articles  in  Periodical  Literature  should  be  cata- 
logued as  Books,  and  not  simply  indexed  with  abbreviated  Titles 
only.  And  the  question  must  naturally  occur  to  every  one,  if 
it  is  thus  considered  necessary  to  catalogue  Articles  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  record  which  is  probably 
incomplete,  at  a  great  extra  expenditure  of  money  and  labour, 
how  much  more  important  is  it  to  catalogue  such  Articles  year 
by  year  up  to  date,  when  they  can  be  recorded  completely  with 
comparative  ease  and  economy.  Do  Articles  increase  in  value 
through  the  lapse  of  time  ?  No  1  and  most  certainly  in  the  Scien- 
tific world,  the  lapse  of  a  siugle  year,  as  often  as  not,  decreases 
their  general  value.  The  argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the 
periodical  systematic  Cataloguing  of  Periodical  Literature  would 
seem  to  be  so  insuperable,  that  the  only  real  question  for  debate 
is  the  manner  in  which  such  an  undertaking  should  be  carried 
out. 

The  Record  of  Perioctioal  Literature. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  need  for  tlie  Registering  of  the 
contents  of  periodical  Litei'ature  ia  agreed  to — on  what  prin- 
ciples is  that  Record  to  be  effected  ? 

First.^H  must  be  carried  out  according  to  Countries.  Ench 
State  must  perform  its  own  Bibliography  ;  and  while  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  incorpoi'ate  tlie  selections  of  the  Periodica]  Literature  of 
one  Country  with  that  of  another,  it  is  not  legitimate  (because 
not  possible)  to  attempt  to  do  so  on  any  large  scale  until  each 
country  publishes  its  own  guaranteed  Eecord  from  which  to 
select. 

Secondly. — The  work  must  be  performed  by  Oovemments, 
because  Governments  alone  have  the  power  to  caiTy  it  out  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 
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Thirdly. — ^The  work  must  be  performed  by  Tears — each  year 
must  do  its  own  work. 

Fourthly, — The  task  must  be  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  Natural  Divisions  of  Literature :  (1)  General  Literature ; 
(2)  Ofl&cial  Documents. 

Fifthly, — ^Before  we  can  obtain  a  Register  of  the  contents^  of 
Periodicals,  we  must  obtain  a  Complete  List  of  the  Periodicals 
themselves. 

Then  comes  a  question  of  a  most  perplexing  character,  in- 
volving very  delicate  appreciations  of  the  subject,  but  capable,  I 
believe,  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Periodical  Literature  includes  a  number  of  works  which  I 
have  alluded  to  as  **  Non- Magazine  Periodicals."  Are  we  to 
include  them?  This  apparently  innocent  question  opens  up  a 
number  of  queries.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  answer  it,  we 
must  first  settle  what  kind  of  Record  we  are  referring  to,  for 
there  are  many  kinds  of  Records.  Is  it  a  Record  for  the  sake  of 
finding  individiuil  Books  with  speed  and  certainty  (i.e.,  an  Authors* 
Catalogue)  ?  Or  is  it  a  Class  Record  for  finding  a  collection  of 
works  on  one  subject  ? 

For  answer,  I  would  say  that  we  must  first,  before  all  things, 
have  an  Authors'  Catalogue  to  enable  us  to  find  individual  works 
on  knowing  the  Author  and  Title  of  a  Work. 

Periodicals  must  then  be  approached,  first  as  Individual 
Publications  (without  any  reference  to  their  being  Collections) 
so  that  we  may  assign  them  their  proper  place  in  an  Authors' 
Catalogue. 

But  I  have  already  touched  on  the  principles  of  such  Cata- 
logues, and  have  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  National 
Literature  Schemes,  the  Rules  of  an  Annual  Authors*  Catalogue 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  plans  adopted  in  the 
existing  National  Library  Catalogues. 

I  therefore  pass  on  to  the  subsequent  stage,  the  feature  of 
which  is  that  we  are  now  dealing,  not  with  Periodicals  because 
they  happen  to  be  issued  periodically,  but  with  that  portion  of 
Periodicals  which  exists  as  Collected  Literature — as  a  Class. 

For  this  reason  we  exclude  those  works  which  I  have  alluded 
to  as  Non-Magazine  Periodicals,  but  we  include,  by  courtesy,  the 
works  which  I  have  referred  to  as  j^et^s- Magazines,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  division  between  them 
and  the  rest,  and  because,  having  a  near  resemblance  to  them, 
and  at  times,  even  containing  stray  articles,  they  at  least  require 
to  have  notices  of  their  titles  given. 


< 
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Then  we  meet  with  a  new  difliculty,  for,  remembering  that 
we  are  all  the  time  dealing  with  Periodicals  as  a  Class  of  Collectd 
Literature,  we  find  that  they  belong  to  two  Classes — wheel  within 
wheel — i.e.,  the  classes  of  Learned  Societies  and  Independent 
Magazines. 

Now,  of  course,  the  heading  of  "  Le&rued  Socieites,"  or 
"Academies,"  is  an  arbitrary  and  in  many  ways  an  unsatisfac- 
tory one  in  an  Aiith&rs'  Catalogue,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Societies  do  exist  more  or  less  as  a  special  subject -group, 
dealing  with  the  main  branches  of  knowledge  in  a  special  manner. 
and  thus  there  are  special  reasons  for  issuing  a  special  Annual 
Record  of  such  Societies  complete  in  itself,  as  distinguished  from 
the  class  of  Independent  Magazines. 

It  is  true  that  Independent  Magazines  exist  in  corresponding 
groups,  very  greatly  dealing  with  the  same  subjects,  but  they 
treat  the  subjects  in  a  more  uniform  manner,  and  since  the 
articles  approach  more  the  nature  of  a  large  series  of  Essays, 
Independent  Magazines  may  be  said  to  form  a  Natural  Group 
of  themselves, 

Are  we,  then,  or  are  we  not  to  register  the  Periodicals  of 
these  two  groups  together,  or  are  we  to  register  them  separately  ? 
The  balance  of  opinion  will  probably  be  found  in  favour  of 
the  plan  of  keeping  the  two  groups  separate  in  the  firal  stage,  in 
Order  that  the  Learned  Societies  may  have  an  annual  Record  o( 
their  own  Literature  intact  by  itself. 

Having,  then,  decided  to  register  the  Learned  Societies' 
Publicatienp  (including  their  Non-Periodical  works  also)  and 
Independent  Magazines  separately,  showing  clearly  what  are 
the  contents  of  the  Periodicals  of  either  group  for  each  year,  it 
remains  to  incorporate  the  results  together  in  a  special  Authors' 
Catalogue,  Title  Catalogue,  and  Subject  Catalogue,  and  to  add  an 
Index  of  Matters. 

There  is  only  one  possible  variation  from  this  course  which 
should  be  alluded  to,  and  that  is  the  possibUity  of  Classing  both 
Societies  and  Independent  Magazines  in  Subject-groups  from  tbe 
very  commencement. 

As  to  this  course,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  area 
of  human  linowledge  were  clearly  mapped  out.  and  the  scope 
and  subject  of  Societies  and  Magazines  corresponded  with  the 
divisions  of  that  Map,  this  would  be  easy.  Bui,  except  in 
certain  subjects,  such  as  Law,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore 
such  Classification  must  always  be  very  comparative  imless  Bo- 
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cietieB  and  Magazines  confined  themselves  very  rigidly  to  such 
areas. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Periodicals  continue  to  increase,  it  is 
probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  real  attempt  will  be 
made  to  group  Societies  and  Magazines  together  according  to 
the  subjects  they  deal  with,  and  to  register  their  publications 
under  them  accordingly.  This  plan  has  already  been  tried 
among  the  Archaeological  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  future  because  of  the 
necessary  tendency  to  specialism,  and  because  while  it  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  compilation  of  Authors',  Subject,  and 
Title  Catalogues,  it  will  enable  each  Branch  of  learning  to  play 
with  its  own  particular  Eecords  without  being  obliged  to 
purchase  and  scan  the  Eecords  of  other  Branches. 

The  Interests  of  the  Librarian. 

What,  then,  are  the  special  interests  of  the  Librarian  in 
Periodical  Literature?  It  is  important  to  ask  this  question, 
because  there  must  be  very  many  whose  Libraries  necessarily 
contain  only  a  limit-ed  number  of  Periodicals,  and  who,  not  being 
called  upon  to  catalogue  the  contents  of  the  same,  at  least  not 
on  any  large  scale,  might  ask  :  '*  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me?  In  response  to  which — always  supposing  that  the  Glass 
of  Readers  is  such  as  will  appreciate  the  efforts  made  on  its 
behalf — I  will  for  a  moment  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a 
"  Reader,"  and  I  will  suppose  myself  a  member  of  the  **  Local 
Press,"  about  to  write  an  article  which  may  meet  the  eyes  of 
thousands,  and  which  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance. 

I  arrive  at  a  Pubhc  Library  :  I  wish  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  peruse  ever}'  work  which  some  eminent  man  has  contributed 
to  the  Periodicals  of  this  country,  and,  in  addition,  wish  to  see 
all  the  reviews  on  his  books,  and  every  notice  of  his  life.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  I  obtain  this  information  at 
once.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  ask  for  the  Authors'  Catalogues 
to  the  Periodical  Literature  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Again,  I  vn&h  to  find  a  list  of  the  Titles  of  many  of  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  year.  Or  I  may  wish 
to  obtain  a  complete  Catalogue  of  all  the  Articles  on  a  particular 
Subject-Group— l&rge  or  small.  Or.  again,  I  may  wish  for  a 
Work  of  Reference  as   a  clue  to  the  whole  of  the  Periodical 
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Literature  issued  during  the  year,  or  perliapa  eiinply  a  cine  to 
the  particular  Literature  which  happeaa  to  exist  in  the  nearest 
Public  Lihrary.  And  I  think  it  will  he  conceded  that  these 
wishes  are  not  uureaeonahle.     But  can  they  be  satisfied  ? 

I  will  then  submit  the  following  Bva  propositions,  with  youi- 
permission  (substituting  the  word  "  you"  for  "  Librarians"  for 
sake  of  brevity). 

FirstUj. — If  you  possess  no  complete  Catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  Periodical  Literature,  how  are  you  to  obtain  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  current  Literature  of  the  day  ? 

Secondly. — If  you  do  not  yourselves  catalogue  the  Articles 
appearing  in  Periodical  Literature,  you  need  someone  to  cata- 
logue them  on  your  behalf. 

Thirdly. ^11  you  do  catalogue  such  Articles,  you  are  all 
doing  the  same  work  over  and  over  again. 

Fourthly .~~\l  you  already  possess  the  Periodicals  in  your 
Libraries,  it  is  important  that  the  contents  should  be  made 
accessible  in  every  reasonable  manner. 

Fifthly. — If  you  have  iwt  the  Periodicals  in  your  Libraries 
where  men  may  at  least  search  for  themselves,  it  is  of   still 
greater  importance  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  ex- 
istence of  literature  samewhere,  even  if  elsewhere,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  pursue  or  purchase  it. 
But  some  will  say,  "  We  have  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals, 
the  Co-operative  Index,  and  Miss  Hetheringtou's  Index  "  (which, 
by  the    way,    seems   to    me   gi-eatly   superior    to    the    American 
Co-operative    Index,    and   deserves   greater   support).'      So   you 
have,  but  those  are  only  Indexes    and   not    Catalogues.      They 
refer,  moreover,  to  mixed  Literatures,   to  a  selected  number   of 
periodicals   (chiefly    popular    ones),   to    a    selected    number    of 
Articles  ;  they  refer  mainly  to  the  specific  subject,  and  necessarily 
contain  very  abbreviated  titles.     These  works  are  of  great  value 
as  Indej-es,  but  they  do  not,  and  cannot   supply   the  need   of 
Author-,  Title-,  and  SiiJ/'cci-Catalogues. 

When  you  wish  to  know  generally  what  is  in  a  book,  you  do 
not  look  at   the  Index,  you  look  at  the  Table  of  Contents,  and 


'  It  is  difiicult  to  make  auy  sCatumeiit  ou  this  subject  without  liiiigtliy 
quftlifioations.  Miaa  Hethocington's  ludwt  does  not  alwnys  or  altogether 
realise  my  own  ideas  aa  to  "  Full  Titles, "  but  on  the  whole,  hat  lodes  does 
ooutaii]  au  immense  numbor  of  Full  Titleii,  aud  I  owe  her  an  apology  (or  not 
being  clear  on  the  subject.  Aa  to  comparing  ber  Index  witli  the  American 
Index,  I  iind  that  there  are  greater  radical  differeucua  than  I  at  Gnt  bui,- 
pected;  these  1  can  only  show  by  a  special  study  wbicli  I  include  bb  Seat.  11., 
No.  6a, 
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just  as  a  list  of  contents  is  necessary  for  a  single  Periodical,  so  is 
it  necessary  to  have  a  Table  of  Contents  to  a  Thousand 
Periodicals. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  send  for  all  the  volumes 
of  a  Periodical  Library  in  order  to  know  what  they  contain? 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stead  has  for  some  years  initiated  a  Table 
of  Contents  in  connection  with  Miss  Hetherington's  Index,  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able Bibliographical  ideas  of  the  day  ;  but,  while  these  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  principle  of  chronological  lists  of  the  titles 
appearing  in  particular  journals,  these,  as  already  hinted, 
necessarily  refer  only  to  a  limited  number  of  Periodicals  and  to  a 
selected  number  of  articles. 

Without  further  argument,  then,  I  trust  that  I  have  shown 
that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  world  of  Periodical 
Literature,  and  my  own  belief  is  that  the  best  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  object  is  for  the  Governments  of  each 
Civilised  Country  to  vote  the  small  extra  annual  sum,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Periodical  Literature  thus  to 
be  registered  completely  and  efl&ciently,  once,  and  for  ever,  year 
by  year. 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  Editor. 

I  have  now  alluded  to  the  interests  of  Librarians  and 
Readers.  It  would  be  a  grave  omission  if  I  failed  to  refer  to 
the  responsibilities  of  Editors  of  Periodicals  in  doing  their 
share  towards  helping  the  Student  and  Librarian — especially 
the  Editors  of  Learned  Societies*  Publications.  I  am  sure  that 
many  an  exasperated  Librarian  must  have  often  wished  to  have 
been  able  to  condemn  such  Editors  to  catalogue  their  own 
publications !  They  would  then  be  a  little  more  thoughtful  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  publication.  But  while  they  have  greatly 
tried  the  patience  and  temper  of  Librarians,  it  is  obviously  from 
a  want  of  thought,  which  is  accidental,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Librarians  have  only  to  make  their  reasonable  wants  known,  for 
Editors  cordially  to  co-operate  with  them — especially  as  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  Societies  and  Sciences  which  they — the  Editors 
— represent.  And  it  is  time  that  we  did  made  our  wants  known 
for  it  is  impossible  that  Cataloguing  should  be  good  if  the  Editing 
of  Title-pages  and  other  important  details  of  publication  con- 
tinues to  be  bad.  Gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  slaves  to  the 
accidents  of  Publication,     At  present,  we  are.    We  continue  to  re- 
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ceive  in  our  Libmries  withont  a  remonstraoce,  works  which 
defeat  our  best  efforts  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
careless  editing — works  whicb,  if  they  are  to  be  properly  cata- 
logued, involve  Librftrians  baring  to  do  the  work  of  Author, 
Editor  and  Printer,  if  their  contents  are  to  be  made  properly 
accessible.  This  should  not  be,  I  trust  therefore  that,  in  the 
future,  Librarians  will  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  subject. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  we  expect  of  Kditora  ?'     I  think  that 
the  following  requests  will  not  be  considered  unreasonable. 

Firstly. — That  Editors  should  bo  prepared  annually  to 
submit  complete  and  accurate  Lists  of  the  Publications  issued 
by  them— this  being  all  the  more  important,  because  at 
present,  in  very  many  instances,  such  publications  are  not 
aubjeet  to  the  Ckipyrigbt  Law. 

Secondly. ^~Tha,t  in  regard  to  Papers  printed  by  them,  they 
should  provide  for  the  supply  of  comprehensive  Titles  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  the  posBibilttiea  of  subsequent  insertion  in 
Catalogues. 

Thirdly. — That  they  should  print  Annual  Author  Catalogues, 
Annual  Subject  Catalogues  (according  to  oircum stances), 
Annual  Title  Catalogues  and  Indexes  relating  to  the  interior 
contents  of  their  Publications. 

Fourthly. — That  they  should  be  willing  to  attend  to  the 
many  minor  details  necessary  for  facilitating  research. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  there  is  one  detail  which  is  not 
a  minor  detail.  It  is  not  for  Librarians  to  dictate,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  for  somebody  emphatically  to  point  out, 
viz,,  that  many  of  the  learned  Societies  are  doing  much  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  research  by  inserting  in  their 
Periodicals,  works  which  should  and  whicb  could  have  been 
issued  quite  easily  as  separate  monograj>hs,  and  circulated  as 
such.  I  have  in  mind  numberless  instances  of  works  thus 
gratuitously  buried  in  involved  Series — wheel  within  wheel,  and 
in  no  case  is  the  evil  so  conspicuous,  as  when  we  find,  which  wa 
do  frequently.  Bibliographies  thus  issued  to  the  world,  which,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  are  not  supplied  with  proper  Titles — 
if  any  at  all — are  not  even  separately  struck  off,  nor  even  printed 
on  separate  appendix-sheets. 


'  Under  the  titles  o(  "  Co, operative  Bibliogmphy.  How  Editors  .  .  . 
can  help  Librarian  a,"  and  "Priuoiples  o(  Publication.  Some  point*  to 
observe  iu  tbe  Editing  o(  JouraaU,  4o."  I  have  enlarKcd  on  this  Bubiect. 
(Vide  App.  B  and  C.) 
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This  concludes  my  observations  on  matters  which  have 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  have  merely  to  add 
that  in  laying  all  stresa  on  the  proper  ordering  of  Periodical 
Literature,  I  am  only  drawing  your  attention  to  a  subject  which 
has  a  unique  and  ever  increasing  value  of  its  own.  It  were 
unnecessary  to  quote  the  statement  that  "  There  is  almost  no 
field  in  Bibliography  bo  important  to  the  Special  Student,  and 
few  BO  frnitful  to  the  general  inquirer,  as  that  of  the  Publications 
of  '  Learned  Societies,'  "  were  they  not  the  words  of  Mr,  E.  R. 
Bowker,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  Modern  Bibliography  is  so 
well  known,  and  who  thus  unconsciously  supplements  my  text 
supplied  by  hia  great  countryman  a  century  ago.  And  it  would 
be  a  truism  for  me  to  press  the  matter  further  except  to  remind 
yOQ  that  in  constituting  the  chief  medium  of  National  progress, 
Periodicals  reflect  the  daily  life  and  thought  of  a  nation  in  a 
maiiDer  which  other  "  Books  "  are  incapable  of. 

In  instituting,  therefore,  an  exact  Record  of  what  the  world 
is  thinking  about,  we  not  only  aid  and  hasten  that  progress  for 
all  time,  but  we  hand  down  a  true  Record  of  the  same  to  the 
future  Historian,  and  thus  perform  one  of  the  chiefest  duties 
enirusted  to  us  as  Librarians. 

APPENDIX   A. 

Schedule   showing   Various  Modes   of  Treating 

Periodical  Publications. 

We  have  to  deal  with  Theories  and  Methods  of  Cataloguing  : 

I.    The  Titles  of  PeriodicaU. 
n.    Tbb  Titles  of  Articles  contained  in  Periodicals. 

I.     TITLES  OF  PERIODICALS. 
Titles  of  PeriodicaU  may  be  arranged  differently — according 
as  the  Periodicals  are  published  a»  : 

(i.)  The  Ptibliai lions  of  "  Learned  Societies." 
(ij.)  Inilepenilent  Magazines,  dc. 
^according  as  they  are  bntebkd  in  : 
{Hi.)  Aiilhum'  Catalogues. 

{(■|i.)  Geiu-K'l  CInxs-Catalogues,  subordhuiU    lo  their  subject 
multri-  (See  Dewey's  Catalogue). 
—  according  as  they  are  issued  ab  : 

{v.)  CUiss  Citlaloijiies  by  themselves: 
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In    an   AUTHORS'    CatalojSne    proper    (iii.)    the    Titles    of 
Periodioals  may  be  arranged : 

(fl)  By  their  Names     Nineteenth  Century, 

(6)  By  the  Place  of  Publication  London,- — Nineteenth  Century. 

(c)  Under  the  Name  of  a  Society 

[wken    piiblixhed    by    a 

Society) Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

JoiirDa.1. 

(d)  Under    the  Place   where   a 

Society  ii  situate  {when 

published  by  a  Society)     London. — Eoyal  Geographical 
Society.    Jouroai. 


In  regard  to  the  Titles  of  Periodicals  collected  in  the  forms 
of  CLASS  CATALOGUES  (v.)— in  addition  to  the  above 
possible  forms  of  entry— such  Titles  may  be  arranged : 

(fi)  According    to  Subject-Groups  (Geiieral  Periodicala. 

[large  and  stnatl) J  Philosophical  Periodicals. 

1  Religious  Periodicals, 
\         &c.,  &c.,  Ac, 
(/)  According    to    Chronological  Dailies. 
intervals  of  appeara/nce   ...  i  Weeklies. 
;  Monthlies. 
'i  Quarterlies. 
Annuals. 
I  &c.,  &c. 

{g)  According    to    thtir    internal  [Newspapers. 

character  and  cowiposfttoiilNewB-MagasiineB. 
j  Article -Magazines. 
I  Non- Magazine  Periodicals. 


Of  course  all  the  above  Faotors  may  be  further  affected,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of: 

Phur        {One  or  more  Countries). 

Tivie        {One  or  more  years). 

Completeness       {All  Magazines). 

{All  Articles). 

Selection  {All  Articles). 

„        (Selected  Articles). 
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II.     TITLES   OF  ARTICLES   CONTAINED   IN 

PERIODICALS. 

In  4eali]ig  with  the  Titles  of  Artioles  oontained  in  Periodioalg, 
they  must  be  manipulated  in  regard  to  the  necessities  of : 

(a)  AutJiors*  Cat<ilogues. 

(b)  Title-Catalogues  {subject  to  certain  modifications). 

(c)  Large-group  Subject- Catalogues, 
{d)  Small-group  Subject-Catalogues. 

Nor  must  the  necessities  of: 

{e)  Indexes  of  Matters  be  forgotten. 

Frank  Campbell. 
Nov.  nth,  1895. 

The  above  Sclwdule  was  drawn  up  as  a  separate  Supplenient  to  my  paper, 
entitled  "  The  Bibliography  of  Periodical  Literature.^' 


APPENDIX  B. 

Co-operative  Bibliography. 

How  Editors  of  Journals  and  Magazines  can  help  Librarians. 

In  regard  to  the  record  of  the  Titles  of  "Separate  Works" 
appearing  in  Periodicals,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Editors  of 
Journals  and  Magazines  might  do  much  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
liihrarians,  if  they  would  frame  ** Tables  of  Contents"  so  that 
the  contained  entries  should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  entries  required  in  Author  and  Subject  Catalogues,  and  if 
they  would  also  add  Indexes  of  Matter  to  every  volume. 

If  this  were  done,  and  Editors  consented  to  send  extra  copies 
of  the  same  to  a  Central  Bureau,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Record  of  Periodical  Literature  would  vanish. 

Frank    Campbell. 
Nov.,  1895. 

The  following  consists  of  a  few  entries  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
1893,  showing  the  principles  on  which  the  Royal  Society  might 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Catalogue  of  Works  ap- 
pearing in  Canadian  Periodicals,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  an 
Annual  Contribution  to  the  Record  of  the  Literature  of  Canada, 
and  of  the  British  Empire. 
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It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  same  Titles  which  serve  for  the 
Authors'  Catalogues  will  (if  carefully  drawn  up)  provide  the 
foundation  for  Subject  Catalogues  as  well.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
such  Titles  could  be  used  without  aoma  further  editing  of  details, 
but,  it  only  drawn  up  as  here  suggested,  they  would  lighten  the 
labour  of  any  Central  Bureau  fifty  per  cent. 

The  details  of  such  a  scheme  remain  to  be  illustrated  on 
another  occasion. 


Table  of  ContentB.  i 

A  contribution  loicards  an  Annual  \ 
Autliori'  Catalogue  of  Canadian  ' 
Littrature. 

Sect.  2.  77.108.  Bonrlnot  (J.  0.)  I 

CanadUn  Studiea  in  Conipara-  i 
tive  Politica.  Parliampatarj 
oompared  with  CoiigrosHioiial 
Govcrnmenl.  [Ooncluaiaa  of 
Series.  With  Bibliographical  | 
NotcE.]  1894  fol. 

Sect  9.  4-54.  Bourinot  (J.  0.)  j 

Our  inteltootUBil  Strength  and 
WeaicnesB :  A  short  review  of  ] 
Literaluce,  Edueatioa  and  Art  i 
in  Caaada.  [With  Uibliogra-  ' 
phical  Notes.]  1894  fol. 

Sect,    I.  65-108.     Fanchep  de  Saint, 
Maurice  (N.  H.  E.) 
Le  contre-amira]  Bjug  devant 
aes  jugea  ct  dovant  rhisCoira 

1894  fol. 

Sect.  1.  33-G4.  Qosselin  (A.) 

Un  hiatorien  canadien  oubli^': 
le    Dr.    Jaquea    Labrie   (1784' 


Index  of  Hattert. 

A  conlribiilion  lowardt  an  Ami 
Index  to  Canadian  Literaltm 

Art  (Canadian).     1893  Sect.  1.  L  ] 
Bibliography. 

Art,  in  Canada. 

Educaliou,  in  Canada. 

Government,  Theory  oL 

Literature,  in  Canada. 
Biography, 

Byng  Hon.  John,  Admiral. 


il.) 


4  fol. 


1894  fol. 

Sect.  3,  55-60.  Johnion  (A.) 

On  the  need  ol  a  ■'  Coant 

vey "     for    the    Dominion    of   ' 

Canada.  18S 

Sect.  2.  G5-GG.  KlugBford  (W.) 

Sir    Dnnii'l    Wilaou.     In    Me- 

moriam.       By   W.    Kingsford. 

1894  fol. 

Sect,  3-81.   Suite  (Benjamin) 

Lea    Touty.      [A    Genealogical 
Memoir]  1804  fol. 

I'roc.  and    Trans.   liotj.    Soc., 
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APPENDIX   C. 

Principles  of  ''Publication." 

Some  Points  to  Observe  in  the  Editing  of  Journals,  etc. 

{Many  of  tJie  following  Notes  may  seeni  to  be  truisms,  unnecessary  to  mention^ 
nevertheless  they  are  points  which  are  daily  neglected  in  very  numerous 
instances.) 

If  the  work  of  a  Society  embraces  more  than  one  distinct  hranch  of  learn-  Nature  of  a 
Ing,  it  is  important  that  it  should  resolve  itself  into  a  corresponding  number     Society, 
of  Sections — if  it  be  large  enough. 

These  Sections  should  be  clearly  designated,  both  by  word  and  numeral.        Sections. 
Its  Publications  (if  numerous)   should   be  issued  subordinate  to  such      seriea. 
sections,  in  separate  series,  with  appropriate  Serial  Titles. 

The  inclusion  of  Series  within  Series,  within  Series  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  for  much  confusion  is  often  caused  thereby,  and  the  difficulties  of 
subsequent  cataloguing  and  reference  greatly  increased. 

The  incessant  institution  of  **  New  Series ''  of  the  same  Journal  should 
not  be  encouraged,  and  at  least  a  running  volume  number  should  be  pre- 
served throughout  (such  as  Poole's  Index  refers  to,  whether  it  exists  or  not). 

Titles  of  Sub-Series,  or  of  Monographs,  should  not  appear  on  the  page  Title-psgee. 
containing  the  Main  Series  Title.    If  this  is  unavoidable— the  relationship  of 
one  series  to  another,  and  the  separate  existence  of  more  than  one  Title, 
should  at  least  be  clearly  shown  by  difference  of  type  and  by  leading. 

The  Title-page  should  show  clearly  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  the 
k>wn  where  its  headquarters  are  permanently  situated. 

On  the  conclusion  of  a  part  or  volume,  the  fact  should  be  clearly  stated.      Voluiiie«and 
If  the  appearance  of  certain  parts  or  volumes  is  indefinitely  delayed,  the         *  "' 
fact  should  be  clearly  stated  on  the  subsequent  numbers. 

If  the  same  article  appears  in  more  than  one  Journal,  the  Author  should     Articlen. 
atate  the  fact  in  each  subsequent  edition,  noting  any  changes— if  any. 

The  Titles  of  Articles  should  be  framed  so  as  to  indicate,  concisely,  yet  Framing  of 
^lly  and  accurately,  the  nature  of  the  contents,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary     ArtfcleR. 
tk>  send  for  each  volume  and  peruse  each  article  in  order  to  identify  it  or 
)<now  what  it  relates  to.     {See  page  1.) 

Each  Title  should  be  framed  so  that  it  explains  itself,  even  if  appearing 
without  any  context,  in  a  General  Catalogue.  ' 

In  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Series,  Articles  should,  according      Minor 
to  their  length  and  importance,  be  furnished  with  Title-pages  of  their  own.  *"!■«••• 

Every  real  part  or  volume  should  be  provided  with  a  Table  of  Contents  in    "JJ^^JJ  ^ 
'which  the  Ajrticles  are  arranged  under  their  Autlwrs,  the  form  of  Titles  being   (Authors). 
Approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  a  Title  in  an  Authors'  Catalogue 
I»roper. 
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This  impliaa  :-- 

(a)  Piiatiag  tba  Author's  uiime  in  a  benvy  type. 

(b)  Placing  the  same,  arraDged  alphafactically  at  the  head  of  the  Title 
on  a  line  by  itself. 

(c)  Having  lines  of  moderate  length— oeithar  too  long  nor  loo  short. 
((f)  Tba  omiBBLon  of  "  Indaotiona"  which  binder  tather  Chan  help  the 

eje. 
(e)   Noting  tho  number  of  pages  of  vrhich  an  article  consiEte. 
(/)  Tba  supply  of  date  of  publication  and  Eiize  at  end  of  line  (if  possible 

on  aline  Uy  itself). 
{g)  Noting  the  pages  at  which  each  artiote  begins  and  ends. 
(A)  Stating  (somewbGre)  what  abbreviationa  the  Association  and  its 
Serials  are  generally  known  by. 
i>r  It  is  often  useful  to  repeat  the  same  Table  of  Contents,  arranging  the 

^S).   Titles  by  Subjccls. 

of  Because  a.  considerable  work  is  included  in  a  Periodical  In  the  sbajle  ol  an 

l*^  "  Article,"  that  is  uo  reason  why  it  should   be  edited  without  a  Tiible  of 
1.      Contents  to  itself.     Editors  might  remind  Authors  of  this  fact, 
*P^         A  numbered  List  of  Maps  and  Plates,  etc.,  included  in  a  volume,  should 
appear  in  a  prominent  place — on  tlie  back  of  the  Title-page:  or  before  or 
after  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Irvi.        Paragraphs  of  a  unique  character  or  value  may  often,  with  advantage,  be 
included  as  separata  Append!  cea  with  Titles  by  which  they  maybe  referred  to. 
A  list  of  Appendices  should  follow  the  Table  of  Contents, 
ioiii         Iq  case  of  Articles  of  syKtematic  length,  there  rihould  bo  uparatcita  well  as 

continuous  pagination. 
'B-  Important  Articles  should  not  be  printed  commencing  on  the  end  and 

a.      ending  at  the  beginning  of  another  Article,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Fragroeutary  Notes  and  scrappy  Artiolos  of  trivial  character  should  not 
be  included  among  the  more  uniform  ones,  but  should  be  added  as  a  Miaetl- 
lamoui  Appendir. 
^<*"  Single  Articles   containing    hundreds  of    pages  are  often    included    iu 

,1.  Poriodioala.  Thia  principle,  apart  from  secretariat  advantages  and  financial 
necessities,  is  radically  wrong.  To  christen  a  long  "  Book  "  as  an  "  .\rticle," 
and  to  conceal  it  in  a  Periodical,  necessitating  the  quotation  of  two  or  throe 
long  reference  titles  instead  of  one,  is  to  create  unnecessary  diOicultioa. 
Cannot  Booietias  more  often  undertake  to  publish  suob  works  as  MiftograpJis  t 
The  Americans  err  greatly  in  ILis  respect.  Their  system  of  concealing 
long  and  valuable  Monographs,  behind  the  shadow  of  an  "  Annual  Report ' 
of  an  Institution,  is  most  misleading  and  mischievous. 
"''  An  Index  of  Matters  should  bo  added  to  overy  volume  of  importance. 

'  In  regard  to  Periodicals,  each  volume  should  be  lettered  or  labelled  on  tlie 

back  with — 

(1)  Name  of  Society. 

(2)  Name  of  Periodica]  (abbreviated  if  necessary). 
(U)  Year  in  which  Papers  were  read, 
(i)  Running  No.  of  Vol.,  Ac,  ic. 

LiitB        Finally,  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  Societies  should  print  Complete  Uats 
or.     of  the  actual  Publications  issued  during  the  course  of  each  year,  on  the 

covers  of  their  Journals  and  on  separate  leaves  inserted. 

It  ia  not  assumed  that  all  Societies  can  comply  with  all  the  above  re. 

qnirements,  but  it  ia  believed  that  when  once  their  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
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importance  of  such  details  in  facilitating  reference  to  their  publications,  they 
will  willingly  do  their  best  to  co-operate  with  Librarians. 

The  above  Notes  appeared  too  late  to  accompany  my  Paper  on  "The 
Bibliography  of  Periodical  Literature/'  read  before  the  Library  Association, 
November  11th,  1895. 

London,  Fbank  Campbell. 

Dec.,  1895 

Should  any  criticisms  or  suggestions  occur  to  Editors  or  Secretaries  who 
may  read  the  above  memoranda,  the  Author  wiU  always  be  grateful  for  a 
communication  of  the  same. 


-.  J,  i,  -    J' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OfiBoial  Documents. 

It  would  be  a  truism  to  say  that  Official  Literature  is  distin- 
guished in  general  by  being  inaccessible :  the  fact  is  notorioas. 
It  is  pitiful  to  witness  the  e£forts  continued  in  many  a  country, 
for  many  long  years,  and  with  small  success.  And  all  the  more 
BO,  because  success  was  always  easily  attainable,  if  the  subject 
had  been  approached  in  the  right  way.  In  fornier  years,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  sought  for  by 
ahstnracting  or  summarising  the  annual  Collections  of  Docoments. 
Thus,  in  1856,  we  find  Professor  Leone  Levi  undertaking  the 
arduous  task  of  issuing  the  series  known  as  the  ''Annals  of 
British  Legislation."  These  Annals  were  a  "  Digest  of  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Books/'  and  arranged  and  classified  in  nine 
sections : — 

(1)  Finance,  Commerce  and  Agriculture. 

(2)  Diplomacy  and  War. 

(3)  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education. 

(4)  Bailway,  Shipping,  and  Postal  Communication. 

(5)  Law,  Justice  and  Crime. 

(6)  British  India,  Colonies  and  Dependeucies. 

(7)  Municipal,  Population  and  Parliamentary. 

(8)  Health,  Enclosures,  &c. 

(9)  Miscellanies. 

The  work  was  published  in  two  series  of  fourteen  and  four 
volumes  respectively,  applying  to  the  Sessions  1866-66.  But  in 
1868  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  we  probably  find  a 
chief  reason  in  the  fact,  stated  in  the  preface,  that  the  amount  of 
encouragement  which  the  work  had  received  had  **  not  sufficed  to 
protect  the  publishers  from  loss,  or  td  reward  adequately  the 
talents  and  labours  of  the  editor."  In  1858,  the  idea  was  taken 
up  in  India,  where  we  find  that  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend  com- 
menced a  similar  series,  entitled,  ''The  Annals  pf  Indian  Ad- 
ministration."     In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  states:    "The 
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Beoords  of  one  Presidency  are  scarcely  known  in  another.  The 
Books  are  not  very  readily  procurable.  ...  It  costs  an  hour 
to  find  a  fact,  and  in  India,  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot 
spare  hours.  The  object  of  the  compiler  is  to  remove  this  defect, 
to  do  for  the  official  information  of  India  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is 
doing  for  the  Blue  Books  of  England.  The  Annals  will  comprise 
every  fact,  and  almost  every  opinion  of  any  importance  in  the 
Records  of  the  Quarter.*'  This  series  had  a  longer  life,  and  was 
continued  certainly  till  1875  in  eighteen  volumes  edited  succes- 
sively by  Mr.  Townsend,  George  Smith,  and  George  Easton. 

Each  volume  has  an  Index  of  its  own,  and  finallv  a  Continuous 
Index  to  the  whole  series  was  published.     The  idea  of   sum- 
marising Official  Documents  seems  further  to  have  been  revived 
in  England  in  more  recent  times,  for  we  find  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co., 
in  1880-82,  publishing,  in  four  or  five  volumes,  a  *'  Precis  of 
Official  Papers :  being  Abstracts  of   all    Parliamentary   Betums 
directed  to  be  printed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  relating  to 
the  Sessions  1880-81  and  1882.    The  classification  of  Papers  is  hard 
to  discern,  but  the  volumes  have  Tables  of  Contents  and  Indexes. 
Three  enterprises  commenced  and  abandoned,  or  not  continued  ! 
What  is  the  moral?     First,  that  private  enterprise  cannot  do 
Government  work ;  secondly,  that  Abstracts  on  a  large  scale  are 
questionable  benefits,  because  they  in  turn  require  abstracting ; 
thirdly,  that  a  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
"  Indexes,*'  cries  a  listener.     **  No,   not  Indexes,  but  a  proper 
understanding  of  the   bibliography  of  the  subject."     ''Indexes 
have  been:    they   exist,   but   the  evil  continues."     This  is  the 
answer,  and  this  is  the  solution,  and  the  following  is  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  it. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  Biblio- 
i^raphy  of  Official  Literature,  and  to  include  brief  allusions  to 
those  salient  features  of  the  subject  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  bear  in  mind. 

With  this  object,  the  subject  will  be  approached  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

(1)  Natural  Divisions  of  Literature. 

(2)  Natural  and  Un-Natural  Sub-Divisions  of  Official  Litera- 
ture. 

(3)  Registers  ami  Catalogues  of  Official  Documents. 

(4)  Compilation  and  Publication. 

(5)  Binding  and  Lettering. 
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(6)  Financial  aspects. 

(7)  Interoatiomil  Bibliography. 
(6)  International  Exchnngs. 
(9)  Bibliographical  Societies. 

(10)  Official  Documents'  Libraries. 

(11)  Government  Printer- Li brariane. 

(1)  Natural  ZHvisions  of  Literature. 
I  have  sbowD  elsewhere  at  length  that  Literature  falls   into 
two  great  Natural  Diviaions — 

General  Literature  ; 

Official  Literature ; 
and  that  these  two  divisions  have  to  be  recorded  absolutely  in- 
dependently of  one  another,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
majority  of  the  works  issued  as  "  General  Literature "  have 
Authors'  names,  and  constitute  no  one  related  Series,  the  majority 
of  Official  Documents  form  one  related  series,  and  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  Authors'  names,  for  which  reason  they  can  be  catalogued  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  of  a  Subject -Catalogue  only. 

C2)  Hatural  Sub-Divisions  of  OfBcial  Literature. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  Official  Literature  itself  consists 
of.     We  shall  find  that  it  (alls  into  natural  sub-divisions, 

(A)  Accorditig  as  it  issues /rota  a  particulaT  Sooroe. 

(B)  Accorditig  as  it  relates  to  Particular  Territories. 
{C)  According  as  it  relates  to  a  particular  Snl^ect. 

(A)  Soaroe  of  Publioation. 

In  regard  to  A,  the  Official  Documents  comprise : — 
\.^Official  Documents  uimted  by  the  Suprevte  Qoi'emment  of  a 

State  or  Territory. 
IL — Official  Documents  issued  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  a 

Collection  of  Slates. 
in. — Official  Documents  issued  by  the  various  Minor  Forms  of 
Local  Goremment^  existing  in  different  eountrio,  such 
as  in  England  are  represented  by-^ 
County  Councils, 
Municipal  Bodies, 
Parish  Councils. 

<  .Srf  Appendix  Co  cbapler. 
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The  United  States  furnishes  the  best  example  of  a  Confedera- 
tion of  States,  each  of  which  should  pubHsh  separate  Eecords  of 
its  Official  Documents  ;  the  Records  of  the  Supreme  Government 
being  also  necessarily  recorded  separately. 

British  India  is  an  instance  where  the  PubHcations  of  the 
Supreme,  and  the  Local  Government,  may,  with  advantage,  be 
recorded  together  in  the  same  volume. 

(B)  Territory. 

In  regard  to  B,  Official  Documents  have  naturally  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  administrative  constitution  of  each  Country,  and 
the  form  in  which  reports  are  published. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  Empire,  Official  Documents  exist  as 

(X)  Home  Publioations. 

(1)  Those  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom  generally. 

(2)  Those  relating  to  England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Wales. 

(3)  Those  relating  to  any  combination  of  2. 

(4)  Those  relating  to  the  Colonies  (generally  and  separately). 

(5)  Those  relating  to  India. 

(6)  Those  relating  to  Foreign  Countries  (generally  and  separately). 

(T)  Documents  issued  by  the  Colonial  GoYemments. 
(Z)  Documents  issued  under  the  GoTemment  of  India. 

And  again  the  Home  Publications  exist  as 

Sessional  Papers. 

Documents  issued  by  Parhament,  as  a  Department  of  State. 
Departmental  Documents  laid  before  Parhament,  and  printed 
as  Sessional  Papers. 

Non-Sessional  Papers. 

Departmental  Documents,  not  printed  as  Sessional  Papers. 

(C)  Subject. 

Finally,  Documents  exist,  or  may  be  arranged  according  to  cer- 
tain Subject  Groups,  such  as  Agriculture,  Education,  Commerce, 

4&C.,  &c. 
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It  IB  evident,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  nutneroua  natural 
sub-divisions,  thiit  conaiderahlo  oare  is  needed  in  the  recorrliog  of 
Otiicial  Literature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  all  the  kindred  parts  to- 
gether as  required.  And  the  solution  can  only  be  arrived  at 
successfully  by  first  registering  Official  Documents  according 
to  (A)  their  EOuice ;  and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  detul  to 
arrange  and  re-aiTange  the  factors,  as  required,  as  parts  of  Terri- 
torial Catalogues,  or  as  partsof  Subject  Catalogues,  or  (as  regards 
single  years)  in  ditalogues  which  deal  with  Territories  as  Subjects. 

(2)  Un-Natural  Sub-Divisions  of  Offloial  Documents, 
Before  passing  from  this  part  of  my  subject,  it  is  necesaarj'  to 

warn  the  student  against  an  existing  fallacy  in  regard  to  ways  of 
treating  Official  Docunients.  I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the 
fallacy  that  it  is  possible,  on  a  laiye  scale,  to  make  a  selection  of 
Official  Documents  which  are  of  value  and  those  which  are  of 
"  no  value."  Bat,  apart  from  the  tendency  to  select  Documents 
which  may  appear  to  some  to  be  more  important  than  others,  for 
special  inclusion  in  CJeneral  Catalogues,  there  is  another  tendency 
to  select,  which  must  be  guarded  against,  viz.,  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  separating  "Statistical  Documents"  in  order  to 
catalogue  them  by  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few— very  few — Docunients  issued 
annually  in  every  country,  which  contain  nothing  but  statistics, 
pure  and  simple.  For  the  rest,  probably  50 — 75  per  cent,  of 
Official  Documents  every  year  contain  statistics  of  some  sort  or 
another,  subordhiate,  however,  to  narratice  text. 

If,  therefore,  attempt  is  made  on  any  large  scale  to  make  an 
artificial  distinction  where  no  natural  distinction  exists,  there  can 
be  but  one  result — the  creation  of  two  imaginary  Series  of  Docu- 
ments, each  of  which  is  incomplete  without  the  other,  thus 
detracting  very  greatly  from  the  value  of  either,  and  rendering  it 
generally  necessary  to  make  double  search  in  two  libraries  and 
two  Catalogues.  In  short,  such  a  policy  means  disaster  to 
research  in  the  domain  of  Official  Literature. 

There  are  yet  other  minor  groupings  of  official  Documents  to 
be  alluded  to  ;  but,  as  these  are  connected  more  nearly  with  the 
theory  of  Publication,  I  will  refer  to  them,  under  that  head,  in 
this  same  chapter. 

(3)  Registers  and  Catalogues  of  Official  Documents. 

Registers  and  Catalogues  of  Official  Documents  must  natu- 
rally correspond  with  the  natural  Sub-Divisions  of    Documents 
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already  alluded  to.  The  only  point  to  consider  is  that  of  pre- 
cedence. And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Documents 
must  be  recorded  first  according  to  their  source  of  issue,  i.e.j  in 
our  own  country : — 

(1)  Parliamentary  Sessional  Papers  ; 

(2)  Non-Parliamentary  (Non-Sessional)  Papers ; 

and  then  it  will  be  possible,  subsequently,  to  compile  any  other 
form  of  catalogue  required  by  different  combinations  of  the  same 
factors. 

The  one  point  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  is  that  the  necessity  for  a 
preliminary  Register  of  Official  Documents  (i'ic?c  Sect.  III.,  Nos.  1 
and  3)  in  which  all  Documents  are  entered  under  their  Depart- 
ments (including  Parliament  as  a  Department),  and  in  which 
all  the  details  which  future  Cataloguers  may  require  are  fully 
stated,  thus  forming  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  Cata- 
logues. 

We  next  require  to  define  the  exact  object  which  a  Catalogue 
of  Official  Documents  should  fulfil,  i.e.,  its  special  character. 
This  also  is  easy  to  answer.  A  National  Catalogue  of  Official 
Documents  should  be  absolutely  coinplcte,  and  it  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  enable  both  librarian  and  student  to  find  any  single 
work,  or  any  group  of  works,  on  any  subject  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  with  absolute  certainty.  This  is  a  task,  the  difficulty 
of  which  varies  with  every  country  ;  but,  if  the  proper  principles 
are  observed,  absolute  success  can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  such  a  Catalogue  (which  is  naturally  a  Subject-C&,idXo^e) 
must  be  arranged  on  the  principles  rather  of  a  Specific  Subje^t- 
Gatalogue  than  as  a  Large-Group  Catalogue.  That  is  to  say,  it 
will  not  do  to  catalogue  your  reports  under  large  Natural  groups, 
as  **  Law,  Justice  and  Crime ; "  or  under  large  Fancy  groups,  such 
as  **  Diplomacy  and  War."  Such  groups  must  be  reduced.  At 
the  same  time,  where  works  increase  which  belong  to  a  subject 
80  well-defined  as  "  Products  and  Industries,"  there  are  special 
reasons  why  it  is  advantageous  to  follow  such  a  grouping. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  allude  to,  viz.,  that  in  the 
case  of  countries  such  as  India,  where  we  find  a  number  of  small 
Governments  subordinate  to  a  supreme  Government,  there  are 
two  ways  of  cataloguing  their  Official  Documents. 

(1)  By  Subjects  subordinate  to  Countries. 

(2)  By  Countries  subordinate  to  Subjects. 

Both  plans  have  their  relative  advantages,  although  the  plan 
of  cataloguing  Documents  first  under  their  countries  {source  of 
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issue)  has  a  primary  ■ 
one  to  pursue. 


nportance,  and  is  the  most  generally  valnable 


(4)  CompUation  and  Publioation. 

I  have  shown  in  other  parts  of  this  work'  that  the  main 
diSicuJties  experienced  in  cataloguing  Official  Documents  proceed 
from 

(1)  Illogical  AsBOciatiou  of  Matter  prior  to  Printing. 

(2)  Illogical    Grouping  of   Reports    in  Volumes  and   Series 

when  Printed. 

(3)  General  neglect  of  details  necessary  for  the  completion  of 

a  Work  (want  of  Title-pages,  proper  Titles,  Tables  of 
Contents,  Appendices,  Indexes,  Ac,  Ac). 
It  will  be  aonecesaary,  therefore,  to  further  discuss  tbe  subject 
in  this  chapter,  beyond  emphasizing  the  fact  that  until  Government 
printers  pay  more  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  they  must 
continue  to  frusttate  in  a  gieat  measure  the  best  efibrts  of 
Librarians. 

(5)  Binding  and  Lettering  of  Documents- 

Tbis  properly  falls  under  the  previous  head  of  "  Publication," 
but  it  is  well  to  make  it  prominent  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact 
of  the  evil  results  ensuing  from  present  prevailing  systems  in 
tills  also. 

The  Australian  Governments,  in  particular,  bind  up  their 
I  >ocuments  in  volunses  which  are  far  too  thick  and  heavy.  It 
would  be  a  gi-eat  advantage  if  they  split  them  up  into  volumes  of 
more  reasonable  size. 

In  connection  with  Indexes  to  Documeuts.  which  appear 
periodically,  the  prevaihng  customs  dictate  that  they  shall  be 
bound  up  in  the  volumes  to  which  they  relate. 

This  is  perfectly  right,  provided  that  extra  copies  of  such 
Indexes  are  supplied  for  separate  use  ;  but  if  extra  copies  are  not 
thus  supplied,  it  is  generally  more  advantageous  to  appropriate 
tbe  existing  Indexes  for  special  binding. 

Thus,  if  a  reader  wishes  to  consult  one  hundred  volumes  of  a 
particular  Government  Gazette,  with  a  view  of  finding,  not  what 
they  contained,  but  wlu:lker  they  contained  any  information  on  a 
particular  subject — he  would,  as  a  rule,  have  to  send  (or  each  of 
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the  one  hundred  volmnes  from  the  shelf  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  the 
one  hundred  Indexea  bound  in  one  volume  (or  two),  not  only  the 
reader,  but  the  staff  of  messengers  would  be  spared  the  waste  of 
a  prodigious  amount  of  energy  and  time. 

But  not  only  this — for  if  it  were,  as  it  ought  to  he,  a  recog- 
nized custom  to  print  and  sell  extra  copies  of  such  Indexea, 
students  would  be  able  to  purchase  them,  and  consult  tbem  at 
their  own  homes,  and  thus  often  be  spared  fruitless  visits  to  a 
Public  Library — or,  at  least,  they  would  have  more  time  tor  actual 
study  when  they  got  there. 

And  just  aa  the  systems  of  Binding  are  very  defective,  so  are 
the  habits  of  lettering  (or  not  lettering)  the  outsidea  of  bound 
volumes  of  Documents.  This  subject  also  will  bear  improve- 
ment. 

(6)  Financial  Aspects. 

I  regret  to  way  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  the 
statistics  which  I  had  wished  to  be  able  to  quote,  giving  the  sum 
of  money  spent  annually  by  various  Governments  on  the  issue  of 
their  Official  Documents.  I  can  only  suggest  that  some  one  may 
find  it  a  profitable  study  to  investigate  the  matter.  But  I  can 
safely  say  tliat  if  we  realised  the  vast  sums  spent  on  the  issue  of 
such  Documents,  in  contrast  to  the  pittance  spent  in  rendering 
them  available,  we  should  be  astounded. 

In  1895,  in  reference  to  complaints  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  the  Consular  Reports,  Mr.  Curzon  made  a 
counter -com  plaint  thut  such  Eeporta  weru  not  read  by  the  very 
merchants  who  should  be  most  interested  in  tbem,  in  spite  of 
their  often  containin)^  "  suggestions  of  the  highest  value." 
Recent  statements  coucerning  the  apathy  of  British  Traders 
confirms  this  statement.  But  it  is  not  only  Consular  Beports 
which  are  unread,  but  the  majority  of  Blue  Books.  And  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  small  Subject- Ciitalogues. 

The  "  Index  to  Reports  ...  on  Trade  and  Subjects  of  General 
Interest  "...  1886-1894,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  :  but 
this  is  only  an  Index  and  not  a  Catalogue.  But  it  we  analyse 
human  nature,  and  our  own  feehngs,  is  thei-e  not  another  reason, 
in  that  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush^good,  bad,  and 
indifferent?  They  are  "only  'Blue-Books.'"  The  most  inter- 
eating  work  in  the  world,  if  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  printed  as 
n  Blue-Book  will  fail  to  overcome  the  prejudice. 

The  nest  part  of  our  subject  which  merits  attention  is  the  part 
which  officials  play,  or  might  play,  in  a  system  of 
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(7)  International-Bibliography. 

This  will,  however,  be  more  fully  treated  under  the  chapter  on 
"  International  Bibliography,"  so  that  I  will  say  no  more  now.  ex- 
cept to  remark  that  if  a  real  effort  was  made  to  ByBteniatise  the 
issue  of  Official  Literature  throughout  the  civilized  world,  ao  as  to 
afford  a  basis  of  comparative  study  of  State  Problems  and  Statistics, 
it  is  a  matter  which  could  be  accomplished  with  ridiculous  ease. 

(S)  International  Exchange. 

This  also  is  a  subject  of  extreme  importance,  viz..  the  facilities 
for  the  exchange  of  PuHic  Documents  between  the  Governments  of 
one  country  and  another.  This  also  is  ti'ealed  of  separately,  so 
need  not  now  be  discussed,  except  to  give  the  subject  its  proper 
place  in  the  chapter. 

(9)  Bibliographical  Societies. 

In  my  ■'  Memoiandum  relative  to  .  .  .  Special  Bibliographical 
Societies  "  {1H94),  I  have  expressed  the  belief  that  a  Society  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Bibliography  of  State-Papers  was  wanted 
in  every  country.  I  still  hold  the  same  belief.  The  need  for  the 
investigation  and  study  of  the  subject  is  very  great. 

(10)  Official  DocnmentB'  Libraries. 

We  come  now  to  u,  most  importmit  part  of  the  subject,  riz., 
the  need  for  National  Libraries  of  OHiciai  Documents.  This  is  a 
need  which  has  been  imperfectly  recognized  in  most    countries. 

In  America  they  are  awaking  to  the  fact  of  its  necessity.  The 
theory  of  the  subject  is  simple.  Official  Documents  form  a  divi- 
sion of  Literature  wholly  distinct  in  itself,  requiring  a  separate 
treatment  in  every  way. 

Ae  a  division,  it  consists  mostly  of  Periodical  Literature,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  hulk,  wherefore  it  requires  a  roomy  building 
capable  of  expansion. 

Official  Documents  are  very  heavy ;  therefore  the  building 
should  not  be  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  there  should  be 
extensive  room  for  the  reading  public  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that 
a  mass  of  volumes  can  he  consulted  direct  by  the  readers  them- 
selves. Such  a  building  should  he  adjacent  as  part  of  a  National 
General  Library,  on  account  of  the  fraction  of  Official  Literature, 
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which  belongs  equally  to  a  General  Library.  These  are  the  main 
points  to  remember.  But  as  said  before,  it  is  no  use  Librarians 
attempting  to  catalogue  Official  Documents,  unless  they  are  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  subsequent  necessities  of  cataloguing.  This 
necessitates  therefore,   that  the  Government  Printer  shall  be   a 

(11)  GoYernment  Printer-Librarian; 

— that  is,  the  Librarian  must  be  represented  on  his  staff.  This 
need  is  being  recognized  in  America,  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
the  '*  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Documents."  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
the  same  example  may  be  followed  in  every  civilized  country. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Need  for  Recording  the  Literature  of 
Minor  Forms  of  GoYernment  (County 
Councils    and    Municipalities)    &c.,    ftc). 

ProYinoial  and  Hunioipal  Official  Docnments. 

The  Official  Documents  issued  by  large   Municipalities^  in 

modern  times  have  developed  so  greatly  in  bulk  and  in  value, 

in  addition  to  the  existing  collections  of  old  and  valuable  Becords, 

as  to  necessitate  a  special  reference  to  them  in  a  work  devoted  to 

National  systems  of  Bibliography.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

remark  that  the  prosperity  of  Municipalities,  as  dependent  on 

Sound  systems  of  administration,  lies  at  the  heart  of  National 

prosperity  in  the  future. 

All  Municipalities  are  fighting  the  same  battle ;  are  investi- 
gating, consolidating,  or  modifying  past  policies  of  administration 
ill  regard  to  such  vital  matters  as  taxation,  sanitation,  educa- 
t^ion,  &c. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  not  only  that  all 
<:^ities  shall  be  able  readily  to  benefit  by  the  past  experience  of  one 
Another,  not  only  that  students  of  Sociology  shall  find  printed 
statistics  easily  accessible,  but  also  that  Civic  Documents  shall 
Vdc  housed  in  special  libraries,  and  catalogued,  with  a  view  to 
tendering  any  flagrant  mal-administration  or  any  attempts  at 
jobbery  the  more  easy  to  detect. 


\V7iere  the  word  *'  Municipalities  "  occurs,  add  County  Co^incils, 
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With  this  view,  no  National  system  of  Bibliography  is  com- 
pletG  which  does  not  include  a  scheme  for  the  systematic 
coUection  and  cataloguing  of  nil  Municipal  Documents.  And  as 
they  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  State  Official  Docu' 
inenta,  there  is  aheolutely  nothing  to  puzzle  out  or  to  settle 
conuerning  their  treatment,  beyond  the  simple  decisions — 

(1)  That  all  Towns  of  a  certain  size  shall  contribute  the 
materials,  and  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  preparing  a 
systematic  series  of : 

(a)  Catalogues  of  past  Official  Documents  of  Specified 
Towns. 

(h)  Annual  Series  of  Catalogues  of  the  present  and  future 
OfQcial  Literature  of  the  same  Towns. 

(2)  That  proper  provision  he  made  for  preserving  such 
Literature,  and  for  rendering  ic  accessible  to  tlie  Public. 

It  must  necessarily  follow  that  such  measures  will  lead  to 
greater  uniformity  of  statistical  returns  than  may  exist  at  the 
present  moment. 


P.S.—I  have  not  had  time  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
reg^ding  the  actual  state  of  the  record  of  Municipal  Literature 
in  our  own  country.  Certain  Municipal  librarians  have  beeu 
energetic  in  the  matter-  But  cau  this  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
towns  ? 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a.  single  Catalogue  of  County  Council 
Literature.  Perhaps  they  eiciet.  But  why  do  we  not  hear  of 
them? 

P.O. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Record  of  the  Literature  of  the  British  Empire. 

Amid  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  Imperial  Federation,  it  is  strange  that  we.  should  have  over- 
looked one  of  the  measures  likely  to  be  more  popular  than  any 
other,  and  certain  to  produce  splendid  results,  whether  in  regard 
to  itself  alone  or  in  reference  to  its  general  effects  in  binding  the 
Empire  together,  viz,,  a  Scheme  for  recording  the  Literature  of  the 
British  Empire  on  one  uniform  system. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  measure  are  so  obvious  that  it  would 
seem  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  them. 

(i.)  We  have  all  a  common  interest  in  the  Literature  of  ever\' 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  common  wants. 

(n.)  At  present  these  wants  remain  to  be  suppHed — that  is  to 
say,  we  cannot  inform  ourselves  satisfactorily  concerning  the 
Literature  of  any  of  our  Colonies. 

In  the  majority  of  Colonies,  there  are  no  systems  for  the  record 
of  Literature,  and  w^here  systems  exist,  they  either  vary  in  plan 
or  are  inadequate. 

(m.)  The  longer  the  lack  of  system  continues,  the  greater  the 
confusion  and  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  turn  from  the  dark  side  of  the  picture, 
the  prospect  might  easily  be  made  brighter,  for  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that,  wdth  a  very  Uttle  adjustment,  a  common  system  could 
be  introduced  throughout  the  whole  Empire. 

That  such  a  measure  would  greatly  help  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colonies  by  attracting  greater  attention  to  them, 
and  by  facihtating  the  spread  of  information  concerning  their 
existence. 

That  the  Colonial  Governments  would,  if  approached  in  the 
right  manner,  offer  every  reasonable  co-operation. 

This  being  so,  what  must  be  the  plan  of  operations,  if  practical 
teps  were  entertained  ? 
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The  answer  is  Biniple  : 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  Literature  of  the  past,  the  present. 
and  the  future  ;  i.e.,  to  take  lueasuies  tor  the  recovery  of  burieil 
liiterfilure. 

(1)  Issued  in  each  Colony. 

(2)  Eelating  to  each  Colony. 
This  Literature  eonsiBts  of 

(i.)  Official  DocunnentB. 

(ii.)  General  Literature. 
It  is    necessary,    therefore,  tor  each  Colony  to  recover    botJi 
works  and  titles  of  what  already  exists,  and  to  take  steps  for  the 
registration  of  all  new  Literature  issued  during  the  course  of  eaicii 

In  reference  to  the  first  object,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  labours  of  many  private  individuals  or  Librariana,  who 
have,  with  great  lahour,  and  often  at  considerable  private  loss,  done 
good  work  in  helping  to  recoixl  the  Lost  Literature  of  the  respec- 
tive Colonies  in  which  they  were  interested.  But  these  efforts 
need  to  be  supple  men  ted,  and  contimied.  and  encouraged  by  each 
of  the  several  Govern  me  nts.  And  such  work  should  emanate 
from,  and  centre  round,  the  Oliiet  Library  in  each  Colony. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  institute  an  inquiry  into : 

(1)  The  Copyright  Law  of  each  Colony  as  it  makes  provision  for 
the  Registration  of  Literature. 

This  would  result  in  the  passing  of  Amendment  Acts  which 
would  assimilate  all  Colonial  Laws  on  this  point,  the  theory  of 
whicli  I  have  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work.  And  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Cape  Colony,'  and  following  the  example  of  the 
Governments  of  India  and  Canada,  such  Laws  were  amended  so 
as  to  include  the  Library'  of  the  British  Museum  in  their  provi- 
sions, such  a  measure  would  greatly  increase  the  facilities  in  this 
country  for  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  history  of  our  brothers 
abroad. 

Having  then  passed  Laws  which  would  ensure  the  dehvery  on 
the  day  of  puhlicalion  of  works  intended  tor  the  Chief  Library  of 
each  Colony,  provision  might  be  made  for  the  compilation  and 
printing  of  such  Works  of  Reference,  as  I  have  instanced  as 
necessary  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  each  different  form  of  Cata- 
logue being  kept  up  to  date  by  means  of  Guard  Books. 

'  And  Beveral  of  tho  Crown  OolonisB. 
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But  of  all  the  Works  of  Reference  required,  I  would  lay  great 
stress  on  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  Territorial  Catalogues, 
/.«.,  Special  Bibliographies  containing  entries  of  the  titles  of  ever\' 
work,  indigenous  and  foreign,  relating  to  each  Colony.  These 
could  similarly  be  laid  down  in  Guard  Books,  and  new  Accessions 
Catalogues  printed  at  intervals.  Thus  only  can  each  Colony  lay 
the  foundation  of  its  own  History,  a  history  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  so  rapidly  disappearing. 

SoTYey   of  Colonial   Reoords. 

In  connection  with  Colonial  Official  Literature,  my  remarks  have 

naturally  referred  to  Printed  Official  Records.     But  any  measure 

which  dealt  with  the  question  generally,  would  be  incomplete  if  it 

clid  not  take  cognizance  of  the  possible  existence  of  masses  of 

Official  Manuscript  Records  in  many  of  our  Colonies.     That  this 

i  s  actually  the  case,  I  have  no  grounds  for  stating,  but  the  proba- 

iMlity  is  great.     And  since  such  Records  are  liable  to  decay  and 

<5le8traction  year  by  year,  it  might  be  worth  considering  whether 

^he  organisation  of  a  simultaneous  systematic  survey  of   such 

IRecords  would  not  be  warranted  from  every  point  of  view.     The 

liistory  of  all  Record- Surveys  is  that  they  have  been  undertaken 

^oo  late. 

An  American  writer  (E.  H.  Walworth)  in  an  article  (**  The 
Value  of  National  Archives  ")  has  paid  us  a  compliment  in  stating 
that,  ''  Perhaps  no  nation  has  been  more  careful  than  England  in 
the  preservation  of  her  Archives;  and,  perhaps,  no  nation  has  been 
more  careless  in  this  direction  than  the  United  States."  And,  in 
regard  to  the  Archives  of  the  United  Kingdom  she  is  right.  But 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  same  may  be  said  of  us  in 
regard  to  our  Colonial  Empire. 

Thus,  if  we  peruse  the  **  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to 

inquire  and  report  what  classes  of  Records  of  the  several  Courts  of 

Justice  in  this  Island  [of  Ceylon]  may  be  destroyed  as  useless  " 

(Colombo,  1894,  fol.)  we  find  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances 

the  hand  of  man  is  not  required,  since  the  destruction  has  been  in 

progress  for  years : 


Obliterated  by  the  damp  of  the  veraudab.'* 

Falling  to  pieces,  and  in  various  stages  of  docay— require  to  be  bound." 

A  large  number  of  the  oldest  cases  are  moth-eaten." 
"  Falling  to  pieces  and  eaten  by  White  Auts. " 
"  Some  slightly  damaged  by  Rats." 


It 
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"  Rca4nble,  but  tattered  a,iid  falling  to  piooea," 

are  commeiitB  repeated  on  every  page,  and  the  number  ol  "Cooes" 
wbich  are  reported  an  "  MiSNing  "  (often  destroyed  without  authorit}') 
is  extraordinary. 

In  the  preface  the  Committee  report : 

"  Nearly  every  Court  had  thousands  of  Uecords  untouched  for  years,  lying 
in  oonfuaiOQ  and  bIowIj  crumbling  to  pieces." 

"  The  work  now  eompleted  iu  nearly  all  the  Courts  has  not  only  BBved  large 
nnmbers  of  Records  from  imminent  det;tn:ction,  and  rendered  the 
existing  Records  avtiilnblf  fnr  Iteference,  but  will  faoilitale  the  future 
selection  ol  uselesB  Records  for  destrnclion,  and  the  preparation  of 
Registers  thereof." 

The  above  wiU  show  that  hetweeu  Printed  Becords,  Manuacripl 
Recoi-ds,  White  Ants,  Black  Bats,  Damp  Vetandaha.  and  the 
iiidniini  strati  on  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  there  is  a  greater  aoo- 
nection  than  might  be  supposed  ! 

And  the  same  tale  may  be  told  of  India.  In  1867  we  find  Sir 
William  Hunter  alluding  to  "  The  fragmentary  papers  which  are 
all  that  official  neglect  and  White  Ants  have  left  of  the  Rural 
Records  of  Bengal;"  and  th»s  same  authority  wrote  of  them  (in 
1867} :  "  These  Records,  which  in  a  more  direct  luaoner  than  any 
other  memorials  of  the  Company's  rule,  hear  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  during  the  last  century,  are,  or  were,  lately  mouldering 
»way  in  the  MoCussil  offices." 

The  same  writer,  in  reporting  to  Sir  George  Campbell,  on  the 
subject  on  Indian  Famines,  wrote  (in  1867)  : — 

"  I  have  alluded  to  it  not  to  put  forth  any  claims  to  have 
known  more  about  the  non-applicabUity  of  the  Bengal  relief 
measures  to  Orissa  than  other  people— for,  until  far  on  in  the 
famine,  I  certainly  did  not  know  more— i«(  in  order  to  shoir 
what  great  benefits  might  htirc  nccnied  from  the  publication  of 
the  Local  Becords.  The  archives  I  had  examined  in  Bengal 
served  to  indicate  the  measures  which  have  kept  down  the 
oaiamity  below  the  famine  point;  and  I  think  it  is  hardly 
likely  that,  had  the  Archives  of  Orissa  been  also  examined,  it 
would  have  been  possible  not  to  see  that  the  measures  which 
were  applicable  in  Bengal  would  prove  inapplicable  and  terribly 
insufficient  in  Orissa. 

"The  Local  Records,  however,  are  incomplete  without  the 
bght  to  be  derived  from  those  iu  the  India  Office'  and  in 
Calcutta.     To  obtain  anything  like  the  full  value  from  any  one 
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of  them,  the  whole  three  must  be  concentrated ;  and  I  shall  be 
deeply  grateful  and  far  more  than  repaid  for  this  hasty 
narrative,  if  you  should  be  induced  to  recommend  their  pub- 
lication. A  plan  exists  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  short  tune,  and  at  a  trifling  cost." 

Since  these  words  were  written,  however,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  ;  and  when  we  consider  Sir  William  Hunter's  work  in 
India,  and  that  of  others  associated  with  him,  and  peruse  the 
Records  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Forrest,  and  remember  the 
work  of  Sir  Clements  Markhara,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Danvers,  and 
others  at  the  India  Office,  we  feel  that  the  dark  ages  have  passed 
away,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned. 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  recall  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Bonwick  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  know  that  the  Government  of  that 
CJolony  has  recognised  the  impoi-tance  of  printing  the  Records*  of 
the  Colony  in  full,  so  that  writers  of  the  history  of  New  South 
Wales  may  be  able  to  peruse  the  actual  documents  themselves. 

In  Canada,  the  good  work  of  the  Government  **  Archivist," 
Mr.  Douglas  Brymner,  is  well  known ;  and  more  recently,  Mr. 
Frank  Cundall's  energetic  efforts,  at  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  have 
attracted  attention. 

But  to  refer  to  a  few  prominent  favourable  instances  is 
not  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  We  require  not  to 
think,  but  to  know,  that  the  corresponding  efforts  are  being  made 
in  every  Colony,  and  directed  in  the  right  manner,  and  placed  in 
competent  hands,  restrained  from  any  injudicious  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  Records.  Should  this  be  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment? 


'  **  Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales "  {Oovemment  Printer, 
Sydney,  1892-93,  &c.,  8°).  "  History  of  New  South  Wales,  from  the  Records 
.     .     .    By  G.  B.  Barton  "  (Qovemment  Printer,  Sydney,  1889,  Ac,  8°). 


APPENDIX    I. 

Prefatory  Nott. — The  fallowing  memorandum  was  found  too 
late  far  me  to  ittcorporate  it  with  the  preceding  paper,  hut  as  it 
alludes  to  points  of  importance,  I  have  decided  to  print  it  as  an 
Appendix. — -F.  C. 


A  Survey  of  the  Official  Literature  of  the  Colonial 

Empire. 

Note.— In  1858,  tho  Cakntla  Itevieir  drew  atteutiou  to  thU  Hubject  iu  a 
(oroible  article  :— 

"Each  Hucoeodiog  year  will  behold  Eaglanil  brought  iuto  moFo  rapid, 
more  Erequcnt,  and  more  intimate  ooDDSction  with  her  outlaying  depen- 
dencies;  if  these  an  to  become  more  valuable,  if  they  are  to  be  her  best 
uoatomere  and  her  beat  purveyors,  they  munt  becumo  better  known  ;  and  thiii 
tbey  may  readily  hecomu  through  the  instrumentality  o£  their  Official 
■  Blue  Booka. '  "—iCakiilta  Iteview,  1858). 

The  fact  which  Btares  us  hi  the  face,  as  regards  the  Ofiicial 
Literature  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  is  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
at  present  inaccessible  for  refereDce.  Few  there  are  who  knon' 
what  Oolonial  OfBcial  Literature  there  is  existing,  and  when  they 
know  of  its  esisteuce,  it  is  still  practically  inaccessihie.  And 
thin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Official  Literature  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  hfe  of  our  Colonies,  and  that  the  same 
social  questions  are  heiog  approached,  investigated,  and  settled 
(or  not  settled),  for  good  or  for  evil,  day  after  day. 

The  natural  question,  then,  which  occurs  ia ;  If  this  be  ao. 
what  is  the  remedy?  and,  happily,  the  remedy  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one  to  find.  The  remedy  lies  in  paying  attention  to  the 
following  matters  (in  regard,  especially,  to  a  system  of  Inter- 
colonial Bibliography)  : — 

(1)  The  Grouping  of  Eeports  in  Series. 

(2)  The  binding  of  Eeporta  in  corresponding  Subject  VoiumeB, 

(3)  The  adoption  of  similar  titles  for  Eeports  identical  in 
Nature. 

(4)  An  investigation  of  inetboda  of  Statistics,  with  a  view  to 
assimilating  systems. 

{5}  The  issue  of  separate  Departmental  Catalogues  where 
necessary. 
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(6)  The  issue  of  Annual  Preliminary  Registers  of  Documents 
in  the  strict  order  in  which  they  are  issued  by  their  several 
JDepartmenta. 

(7)  The  issue  of  Annual  Catalogues  of  Documenta  arranged 
according  to  their  siibjects  rathei"  than  strictly  under  their  Depart- 
ments (which  frequently  do  not  correspond  to  the  subject). 

Assimilation  of  Series. 

{1}  In  the  "Brief  Comparative  View  of  the  Systems  of  Pub- 
lication, connected  with  the  issue  of  Official  Doouuaonts  of  the 
ZBritish  Colonial  Empire"  (vide  Appendix  II.),  I  have  shown, 
t  length,  the  divergencies  in  the  present  systems  of  Publication, 
«n  the  part  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  Canada,  and  the  Cape ; 
and  have  shown  how,  with  a  slight  adjustment,  the  prevailing 
systems  might  be  assimilated  to  one  another,  so  as  not  only  to 
iuci-ease  their  practical  value  for  tlie  individual  Colony  concerned, 
but  also  to  render  a  comparative  study  of  Reports  dealing  with 
the  same  subjects  throughout  the  whole  Empire  a  possibility. 

Assimilation  of  Volumes. 

(2)  Such  a  Grouping  of  Reports  in  Natural  Subject  Series 
iVould  naturally  be  followed  by  their  issue  in  oorresponding 
Volumes,  which  is  very  necessary;  for  the  present  system  of 
Oowding  Official  Documents  of  each  session  into  a  tew  very 
*hick,  large,  and  hoavy  volumes  is  most  detrimental  to  any 
^tudy  of  the  same. 

Assimilation  of  Titles. 

(3)  It  must  naturally  strike  a  very  careful  observer  thai  it  la  a 
-^jity  that  the  Titles  of  Documents,  identically  the  same,  in  each  of 
"the  larger  Colonies,  should  differ  as  much  as  they  do,  and  that  the 
strictly  Parhamentary  Papers  should  not  be  more  clearly  separated 
tram  the  "  Papers  presented  to  Parliament." 

Comparative  Statistics. 

(4)  Are  the  systems  of  Statiatical  Registers  as  uniform  as  they 
might  be,  for  purposes  of  Comparative  Statistics  ?  (This  ia  put 
rather  as  a  question  than  as  an  assertion.) 
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Departmental  Catalogoes  and  National  Registers. 

(5 — G)  Tlie  first  tomid;itiori  of  nil  reference  to  Official  Lilem- 
ture  19  the  compilation  of  complete  Departmcnlal  CatithfjJtes  of 
Publicationa  iBStied  during  the  course  of  each  new  year,  some  of 
which  Catalogues  should  be  issued  separately  (according  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  Department),  and  all  of  which  should 
be  issued  as  one  complete  Register  of  the  Official  Documents  of 
the  year,  arranged  under  the  several  Departments. 

(7)  This  Departmental  Register  forms  the  basis  of  an  Annual' 
Subject- Catalogue  of  Documents,  which  it  is  then  (and  only  then) 
possible  to  compile  on  a  system  which  admits  of  each  Report,  or 
group  of  Reports,  being  catalogued  under  the  Subject  (or  Depart- 
ment, when  the  Department  tallies  with  the  subject)  under  which 
it  will  naturally  be  looked  for. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Brief  Comparative  Review  of  the  Systems  of 
Publication  affecting  the  Issue  of  OfRoial 
Documents    of   the  British  Colonial  Empire. 

In  regard  to  official  documents,  the  moat  vital  points  con- 
nected  with  the  Publication  stage  are: — 

(i.)  The  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of  connected 
Papers  in  Parts  or  Volumes  prior  to  the  supply  of  Titles. 

(ii.)  The  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of  connected 
Parts  or  Volumes  in  Series,  prior  to  the  final  Binding  of  large 
sets  of  Public  Documents  year  by  year;  and  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses must  he  carried  out  with  special  reference  to  facilitating 
the  subsequent  cataloguing  and  reference. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  Public  Documents 
issued  by  the  larger  Governments  will  (tor  sake  of  argument) 
number  each  year  some  1000  and  more  individual  papers  (each 
complete  in  itself),  which  could,  therefore,  be  bound  up  in  strictly 
chronological  order,  1 — 1000. 

But,  obviously,  these  relate  to  clearly  defined  subjecta  of  ad- 
ministration, and,  therefore,  it  is  advantageous  to  group  them 
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together  in  some  order  by  which  you  can  find  the  connected 
Documents  you  may  require,  if  possible  in  one  volume  or,  at  least, 
tn  one  section  of  that  volume,  with  proper  Explanatory  Titles, 
Tables  of  Contents,  Indexes,  &c. 

But,  as  in  the  Classification  of  the  Titles  of  Books,  so  in  the 
grouping  of  Official  Documents,  it  will  be  found  that  you  can 
group  connected  Reports  in  a  variety  of  manners,  according  to 
the  particular  systems  of  administration,*  the  main  point  to 
bear  in  mind  being  this,  that  you  can  group  Official  Documents 
in  groups  graduated  from 

(a)  The  unit ; 

(b)  The  more  specific  (smallest)  group  ; 

(c)  The  small  group 
up  to 

(d)  The  larger  or  largest  group. 

Victorian  Documents.    (Arranged  as  Units). 

To  take  an  illustration  :  the  Victorian  Sessional  Papers  are 
bound  up  in  order  of  the  Unit  (or  nearly  so — chronologically  ?) 
— the  most  unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  can  exist. 

South  Aastralian  Doonments. 

Similiarly,  the  South  Australian  Documents  are  bound  accord- 
ing to  the  unit. 

Tasmania. 

The  same  system  of  the  unit  prevails  in  Tasmania. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Somewhat  the  same  system  of  the  unit  prevails  at  the  Cape. 

It  may  easily  be  realised  how  hard  it  is  to  find  individual 
reports,  and  how  impossible  to  find  connected  reports  under  such 
circumstances  where  a  report  of  a  single  page  may  be  buried 
between  two  reports  of  hundreds  of  pages,  the  pagination  of  each 
report  ceasing  with  itself. 

Even  when  (which  is  not  necessarily  always  the  case), 
volumes  are  paginated  by  hand,  this  does  not  cancel  the  ill 
effects  of  connected  parts  being  scattered  in  all  directions. 

'  Which  may  often  he,  in  fact,  only  temporary  arrangements,  or  the 
results  of  accidents,  such  as  the  issue  of  Agricultural  Reports  hy  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  in  the  past,  or  the  placing  of  the  Literary  Archives  and  Copy- 
right Puhlications  and  Patents  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  m 
Canada. 
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When  once,  however,  the  Colonial  Goveraments  concerned 
realise  how  comparatively  uaelesB  such  volumes  are  for  purposes  of 
reference,  it  is  certa-in  that  the  order  would  be  issued  to-morrow 
in  favour  of  arrangement  by  Groiqi-Ser'ies. 

It  is  with  greater  satisfaction  that  we  turn  to  the  Colonies  of 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  to  find 
that  the  two  former  adopt  a  Smali-Graiip  Subject  arrangement, 
while  the  two  latter  have  adopted  what  is  more  truly  a  Large- 
Group-Subject  arrangement. 


Queensland . 

Thus  wo  find  that  for  the  year  quoted,  the  Queensland 
ments  are  arranged  in  thirty-two  Subject- Group 9. 

New  South  Wales. 


The  New  South  Wales  Documents,  Sess.  1892-93,  are  arranged 
,  eight  volumes  of  twenty-seven  Subject- Groups. 


I 

anged 

J 


The  Canadian  Documents  arc-  arranged  in  Suhject-Volai 
the   set  for  1894  being  bound  up   in  some  twelve  to  seventeen 
Subject-Volumes. 

New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  Documents,  1887,  are  arranged  in  some 
nine  Subject- Groups. 

Eegarding,  then,  the  subject  from  one  imperial  point  of  view, 
such  divergeuciee  are  greatly  to  be  deplored,  especially  as  thf 
briefest  examination  of  the  Documents  alluded  to  would  show 
that  the  points  of  resemblance  are  so  many,  and  the  points  of 
difference  so  much  a  matter  of  detail,  that  with  a  very  little 
adjustment,  it  would  be  possible  for  each  Colony  of  the  Empire 
so  to  arrange  its  Public  Documents  that  we  might  have  one  grand 
series,  baaed  on  one  practical  and  simple  system,  throughout  the 
Empire,  such  as  would  facilitate  Comparative  Legislation,  Com- 
parative Agriculture,  Comparative  Education, Comparative  Irriga- 
tion, Comparative  Sanitation,  Comparative  Statistics,  Comparative 
EvEKYTHiNO  to  the  common  benefit  of  All,  and  to  the  injury  of 
none. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  largei-  Colonies  to 
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issue  their  present  unwieldy  annual  series  of  tomes  in  handier 
volumes,  such  as  are  issued  by  the  British  Government.  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  them  to  agree  on  a  common  system,  so  that  the 
agriculturalists  could  easily  obtain  year  by  year  all  the  Agri- 
cultural Keports  of  every  other  Colony  bound  in  separate  volumes ; 
and  likewise  the  Lawyers,  and  those  interested  in  Education, 
Statistics,  <fec.,  &c.,  be  able  to  obtain  just  the  volumes  which  inter- 
ested them,  whether  at  the  Public  Libraries,  or  in  private,  with- 
out having  to  purchase  or  consult  heavy  tomes  containing  thou- 
sands of  Documents  of  no  interest  to  them. 

That  they  would  obtain  all  the  reports  bound  in  their  single 
volumes  could  not  always  be  the  case,  in  instances  where  one  re- 
port might  have  a  common  interest  to  two  or  more  subject-groups, 
but  they  could  generally  get  all  they  wanted  thus  intact,  and  would 
at  least  be  able  to  purchase  any  odd  documents  wanted  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  volumes.     {Vide  Table  on  p.  135.) 

Uniformity  in  the  Seotional  arrangement  of  certain 

Doonments. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  general  grouping  alone  that  uniformity 
is  desirable,  but,  where  possible,  also  in  the  interior  sectional  de- 
tails— especially  in  the  case  of  Keports  which  are  purely  Statisti- 
cal. 

Two  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  unnecessary  diver- 
gencies which  exist,  viz.,  a  reprint  of  the  two  Tables  of  Contents 
of  the  Year-Books  of  Victoria  and  Canada  for  the  year  1894. 

Of  course,  a  certain  margin  of  divergence  should  be  allowed, 
^ut  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  rough  outhne,  there  should 
^ot  be  a  far  greater  uniformity  of  arrangement  in  the  Official 
iDocuments  of  the  British  Empire,  and  ultimately  of  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

The  following  is  the  '•  Table  of  Contents"  of  the  "Statistical 
Year  Book  of  Canada  "  for  1894  (with  pagination  here  omitted) : — 

Hap. 

Introduction. 
Statistical  Summary. 

The  Hecobd. 

Chapter  I. — History  and  Principal  Events. 

„  II.— Constitution  and  Government. 
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Departmental  Catalogues  ajid  National  Registers. 

(5—6)  The  fiist  founiliition  of  all  reference  to  Official  Litera- 
ture is  the  compilation  of  complete  Departinental  Catalogues  of 
Publicationa  iasueil  during  the  course  of  each  new  year,  some  of 
which  Catalogues  should  be  issued  separately  (according  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  Department),  and  all  of  which  should 
be  issued  as  one  complete  Begiater  of  the  Official  Documents  of 
the  year,  arranged  under  the  several  Departments. 

(7)  This  Departmental  Eegister  forms  the  basis  of  an  Annual' 
Subject- Catalogue  of  Documents,  which  it  ia  then  (and  only  then) 
possible  to  compile  on  a  system  which  admits  of  each  Beport,  or 
group  of  Reports,  being  catalogued  undertbe  Subject  (or  Depart- 
ment, when  the  Department  tallies  with  the  subject)  under  which 
it  will  naturally  be  looked  for. 


APPENDIX  II. 

Brief  Comparative  Review  of  tlie  Systems  of 
Publication  afTecting  the  Issue  of  Official 
Documents    of  the  British  Colonial  Empire. 

In  regard  to  official  documents,  the  most  vital  points  con- 
nected with  the  Publication  stage  are: — 

(i.)  The  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of  connected 
Papers  in  Parts  or  Volumes  prior  to  the  supply  of  Titles, 

(ii.)  The  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of  connected 
Parts  or  Volumes  in  Series,  prior  to  the  final  Binding  of  large 
sets  of  Public  Documents  year  by  year;  and  each  of  these  pro- 
cesses must  be  carried  out  with  special  reference  to  facilitating 
the  subsequeut  cataloguiug  and  reference. 

It  will  readily  ba  understood  that  the  Public  Documents 
issued  by  the  larger  Govevninents  will  (for  sake  of  argnment) 
number  each  year  some  1000  and  more  individual  papers  (each 
complete  in  itself),  which  could,  therefore,  be  hound  up  in  strictl)^ 
chronological  order,  1 — 1000, 

But,  obviously,  these  relate  to  clearly  defined  subjects  of  a 
ministration,  and,  therefore,  it  is   advantageous  to  group  t 
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Official  Documents. 

Table  iUuBtratiD^  the  Natural  Laws  or  International  Biblio- 
grapfay  in  the  DivlBion  of  Official  Literature, 

The  following  Table.-  compiled  from  "The  Statesman's  Year- 
Book  "  for  18B1,  shows  how  easily  the  different  Governmeata 
could  combiue  upou  one  comtnou  system  in  regard  to  the  issue 
and  cataloguing  of  their  Official  Documents.  With  a  few  omis- 
sions of  Ministerial  Offices  of  a  general  character,  the  Table 
shows  how  exactly  the  natural  divisions  of  Administration  in 
each  countiy  correspond  with  one  another.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  Official  Documeut  be  genoially  grouped  and  bound  and 
treated  in  corresponding  series  ?     Even  this  would  Ije  something. 


{''■  Vide  next  page,) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  National  System  of  Bibliography. 


"  There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  maohiner}' 
of  National  Life  gets  played  out,  when  it  must  be  remodelled." — Sir 
George  Grey. 
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Difference  of  Form  in  Publication  renders  it  impossible  to  treat  Official  Litera- 
ture and  General  Literature  alike,  thus  creating  two  Divisions  in 
Literature. 

Difference  of  Form  in  Publication  (Separate  Works  v.  Collected  Works)  gives 
rise  to  other  Sub-Divisions, 

Sub-Divisions  enumerated : — 

Need  for  registering,  cataloguing,  and  indexing  Literature  according 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  National  System  of  Bibliography. 

*•  A  National  System  of  Bibliography." 

•*  A  National  System  of  Bibliography?  " 

**  Yes — a  National  System  of  Bibliography." 

Thus  waged  the  conversation  between  two  men,  of  whom  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  one  was  an  '<  enthusiast/'  and  the  other 
'*  wasn't."  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  chapter  takes 
the  part  of  the  former.  And  is  this  strange  and  unreasonable  ? 
Surely,  the  contrary.  Bather  is  it  strange  and  unreasonable  to 
think  that  there  will  be  anyone  found  to  Lave  doubted  the  necessity 
for  some  fundamental  system  for  dealing  with  the  record  of  a 
nation's  literature  each  successive  year.  No  one  disputes  the  need 
for  well-ordered  "system"  in  other  departments  of  life.  Why 
should  the  principle  be  scoffed  at  in  connection  with  a  nation's 
literature  ? 

But  what  shall  that  system  be  ?  Ah  !  here  we  close  with  the 
adversary.  Now  begins  the  real  fight— the  settlement  of  details. 
And  yet  the  matter  is  not  so  vague  of  solution  as  might  appear. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  success  ?    They  are  these  : 

(1)  Th^t,  given  the  issue  of  a  certain  number  of  tvorks  in 
a  certain  area  during  a  certain  period,  there  shall  he  a  com- 
pute Eecord  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  reading  public. 

(2)  That  such  record  be  issued  in  a  con  ten  ie  fit  form  at  con- 
venient intervals  of  time. 

(3)  That  all  measures  adopted  he  based  upon  the  principle 
of  certainty — 

Certainty  as  to  area  of  territory. 

date  of  issue  of  a  tvork. 
serial  connection, 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  title, 
the  subject  related. 

completeness  in  the  record  of  all  works 
issued. 
And  of  the  above  essentials,  the  first  and  foremost  is  that  of 
serial  connection,  viz.,  the  natural  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of 
literature  to  which  a  work  belongs. 
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But  why  is  it  necessary  to  register  literature  according  to 
alleged  natural  diviaions  ? 

For  the  9ttii)(j  reason  that  you  separate  men  from  auimals,  aad 
men  from  meit — viz.,  that  certain  kindred  diatiiictiona  esist  which 
it  is  not  only  convenient  but  uecesaary  to  observe  in  life. 

Iq  the  world  of  books,  these  distinctions  are  necessary  : 

(1)  In  order  to  discover,  eliminate  and  arrange  hidden 
factors. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  those  factors  wheti 
found. 

Two  Factors  Creating  Natural  Divisions. 
What,  then,  are  the  natural  divisions  of  literature,  and  how 
can   we  be  sure   that  we  have  determined  them  rightly  ?     For 
answer :  The  natural  divisions  of  literature  correspond  with  :  — 
1.  The  different  sources  of  publications.    (Source-Divs.) 
3.  The  difference  of  form  in  the  publication  issued.  (Form-Divs. ) 
We  may  be  sure  that  Source  of  Issue  must  be  a,  determining 
[actor,   inasmuch  as  we  cannot  check  a  stream,  nor  be  sure  of 
securing  the  whole  volume  of  its  waters,  unless  we  have  traced 
all  the  possible  sources   and  can  be  sure  of   knowing   all   tlie 
cliannels. 

Five  Source-DiylBions  of  Literature. 
Now  we  know   tbiit  in  any  civilised  country,  all  works  issue 
from  the  following  sources  : — 

(A)  The  State  Governments  (as  the  largest  publishers). 

(B)  Minor  forms  of  Government  (Provincial  or  Municipal). 

(C)  Professional  Publishers. 

(D)  Learned  Societies  and  Institutions. 

(E)  Private  Individuals. 

In  order,  then,  to  comply  with  these  conditions  and  in  order 
to  obtain  complete  hsts  of  literature  of  any  given  period  of  time 
{which  is  the  great  aim  of  Bibliography),  we  must  obviously 
obtain  Periodical  Registers  of  the  Uterature  issuing  from  all  these 
five  main  sources. 

But  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  source  C  (Profes- 
sional Publishers),  each  other  literature -spring  divides,  according 
to  oi re um stances,  into  two  streams  : — 

(i.)  Works  which  are  issued  privately,  and  are  not  sold  to  the 
public. 

(ii.)  Works  which  are  published  at  a  price. 
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Sometimes  these  streams  of  privately  issued  books  run  parallel 
to  one  another,  but  more  often  converge  and  unite,  or  else  trickle 
away  and  are  lost. 

But  the  chief  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  ivater  is  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  class  of  stream  runs 
on  a  high  level,  while  the  other  more  generally  runs  in  deeper 
and  more  hidden  channels. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  we  obtain  the  whole  volume  of  water 
by  re-diverting  wayward  streams  back  to  the  main  channel,  we 
are  satisfied. 

Two  Form-DiYiBionB  of  Literature. 

But,  apart  from  source  of  issue,  there  is  a  second  determining 
factor  which  we  have  alluded  to— that  of  Form  of  Publication, 
with  which  we  quit  our  fluvial  comparisons.  Now  what  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  scientific  factor  in  determining 
the  Natural  Divisions  of  Literature?  The  answer  is  simple. 
If  all  literature  has  to  be  catalogued — a  fact  which  is  not 
disputed — and  it  be  proved  that  it  is  only  possible  to  catalogue 
half  the  mass  of  books  by  the  application  of  a  method  dififering 
radically  from  the  method  applicable  to  the  other  half,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  we  are  again  face  to  face  with  two  Natural 
Divisions. 

This  is  the  case  in  reference  to  (i.)  General  Literature  and 
(ii.)  OfAcial  Literature,  i.e.,  that  Literature  which  is  issued  by 
Supreme  or  Federal  forms  of  Government  and  Minor  Ofiicial 
Bodies. 

In  the  case  of  General  Literature,  the  largo  majority  of  works 
have  Authors'  names  attached,  or  at  least  some  designation  which 
is  analogous  to  authorship. 

In  the  case  of  Ofiicial  Literature  the  still  larger  majority  of 
works  have  no  Authors*  names  attached,  and  if  they  have,  such 
names  are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  are  mere  ofijcial  figure- 
heads, whose  seeming  importance  awe  and  entrap  unwary 
Librarians. 

Added  to  this  fact.  Official  Literature  exists  always  in  large 
series,  which  while  intelligible  and  easily  dealt  with,  when  kept 
together  as  harmonious  wholes,  are  quite  unintelligible  and  hope- 
less to  deal  with  if  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  Authors'  Catalogues. 

For  these  reasons,  as  Librarians  know  to  their  cost,  it  is 
impossible  to  catalogue  General  Literature  and  Official  fjiterature 
10 
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except   R,s  tvfo   Great   Classes,   distinct  and  separate  from  one 
another.' 

But  Form  or  Pablication  is  not  responsible  only  for  tbe  creation 
of  the  two  groat  DiviBions  of  Official  Literature,  and  non-Official 
(or  General)  Literature  ;  it  also  gives  rise  to  the  existence  of 
Natural  8ul)-Di vision B  under  each  of  the  two  large  Divisions,  iu 
the  following  manner. 

Fopm  Sub-Diyisions, 

Theoretically  all  literature  exists  as  Separate  Works.  Ab  such, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with. 

But  directly  the  element  of  the  '  Collection'  (Collected  Litera- 
ture) appears,  all  simplicity  vanishes. 

For  various  reasons  the  practice  has  developed — to  an  enormous 
extent— of  CoUecling  a  number  of  Separatt  Works,  and  issuing 
them  to  the  world  under  a  Collective  title,  or  not  even  with  that 
eonveaience.  The  obvious  result  is  that  they  are  buried  from 
sight  and  memory,  and  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  Record  of  Litera- 
ture and  compile  our  Authors'  Catalogues,  Title-Catalogues,  Suhjecl- 
Catalogues  and  Indexes,  we  must  take  spucial  preventative 
measures  to  deal  with  the  evil.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  pursue 
the  works  in  their  hiding-places  (like  the  Indian  Census  Officer 
who  had  to  pursue  a  native  into  the  centre  of  a  muddy  pond  in 
order  to  take  bia  statistics  1)  and  we  must  register  their  existence 
in  their  concealment. 

Obviously,  then,  we  ask  ourselves  :  In  what  manner  is  Litera- 
ture thus  collected?     The  answer  is  perfectly  clear.     Literature. 
in  the  form  (bihliographically)  of  Separate  works  is  collected  m — 
General  Literature.  ,  Official  Literatare. 


1.  Works  of  Heference  (such  as 

the  Ewiiclopteiiid   linl.ni- 

2.  Ordinary  "Collected  Works" 

(Essays,  Works  of  Special 
Authors,  or  on  Special 
Subjects,  etc.) 

3.  Publications  of  Learned  So- 

cietiea. 

4.  Uagazines  and  Reviews. 

■  Cortftiii  ORiciii,!  Documents  (in  easea  w 
iiud  ill  cosc^  where  Documouta  are  aE  a, 
iiiterost)  may  be  entered  in  dvplkalt  ii 
Literature  ;  and  alt  Oflioial  Documents  mn 
tive  Subject  ia  a  S abject- CatalDgna  ol  Uuiv 
oiue  tbis  agiLio  is  da^icate  entry,  and  < 
aecessitj  tor  scpiiratB  '  findiiig '  Galalogaes 


1.  Works  of  Reference, 

a.  Ordinary"CollectedWork8." 


3.  Publications  of  State  Insti- 
tutions. 

4.  magazines  and  Reviews. 

where  AuLlior-liip  has  n  real  vultie. 

a.  FciontillP,  litcniry,  art  or  popular 

in   Autbort'  t'auk.guBa  of  aQiieral 

ttTcii  under  Iheir  reapac- 

QnitiirD.  bat  in  tlii»  latter 

I.  p'lt-iilily  supersede   Uic 


p 


I 
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And  having  discovered  esacllywhat  these  aub-divisions  are,  and 
agreed  that  the  groups  referred  to  so  naturally  constitute  groups 
each  with  their  marked  characteristics,  it  is  then  patent  that  if 
we  wish  to  preaerva  a.  complete  record  of  Hterature,  we  must, 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  before  (when  we  agreed  to  register 
works  aooordiog  to  their  sources.  Divisions  A — E),  register  and 
catalogue  these  concealed  works  according  to  the  natural  Sub- 
divisions in  which  they  exist. 

This  then  is  the  plain  common -sense  and  business-like  theory 
of  the   Preliminary  Registration  of  National  Literature.' 

We  register  Literature  according  to  its  Source-DiviBions  in 
order  that  we  may  afterwards  be  able  to  register  and  catalogue 
it  according  to  its  Form-Divisiona. 

But  so  far,  we  have  only  regarded  the  necessity  for  registering 
the  individual  titles  of  separate  works,  and  of  concealed  Litera- 
ture, without  direct  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
needs  to  supply, 

The  Ordinary  Kinds  of  Works  of  Reference. 

i.e.,  that  each  work 

is  hij  an  Author, 
has  a  Title. 

relates  to  a  Subject  or  G-ioup  of  Utibjecfs. 
And  that  in  order  to  render  the  mazes  of  Literature  fully  accessi- 
ble, there  is  need,  according  to  circumstances,  of — 
Author  Catalogues.' 
Title  Catalogues. 
Bubject  Catalogues. 
Indexes  of  Matters. 
This,  then,  necessitates  that  we  should  take  steps  to  c\talogue 
the  same  Titles  (Catalogues),  or  refer  to  them  {Indexes),  in  the 
several  different  manners  suggested,  even  if  we  do  not  pursue  the 
matter  still  further  by  the  compilation  of  elaborations  of  tho  same 


'  It  is  not  popularly  known  that  the  Govammeut  of  India  Lob.  ninoe  the 
year  1B6T,  printed  Quartarl;  Regiatars  o(  Groneral  LiComtiire  ii^auud  io  India; 
iLiid,  mora  recentl}',  Kcgifltt^irs  of  Offioiul  DoaumentH. 

Similarly,  certain  of  our  Coloaial  Governments  have  printed  Quarterly 
Hesters  of  Litsrature  (Oeneral  Literature  only  ax  a  rale). 

While  aU  these  Registers  aro  capable  of  great  improvemecC,  in  rt'!erenae 
to  their  Bchedole  arrangament  and  treatrocnl  of  detail,  they,  neverthyless,  *re 
very  craditable  as  a  irbole,  and  at  leaHt  illiiatrate  wliat  might  be  dune  better, 
tind  m>iTywhere,  it  the  matter  were  looked  to.     (See  Sec.  II.,  No.  11). 

=  Sce  pages  171  and  n.%  of  Chapter  IX. 
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Now  let  it  be  clearly  understood  :  the  Register  is  tbe  List  of 
Full  Tille-Ejitries  accompanied  by  the  entry  of  such  descriptive 
details  of  a  work  which  are  required  hy  cataloguers,  before  they 
can  catalogue  a  work  properly.  It  is  the  complete  collection  of 
separate  Title-Entries  on  which  we  are  afterwards  going  to  work. 

But  we  find  that,  with  a  little  due  adjustment  of  details. 
we  can  print  part  of  the  Eegister  in  the  form  of  other  of  the 
works  of  Reference  noted  as  necessary  for  our  aid.  Thus,  we 
can  at  once  print  it  in  the  form  of  an  Authors'  Catalogue  ;  and 
since  a  printed  Begister  of  works  as  received  chronologically  at  a 
State. Library  is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  research,  we  effect 
an  economy  by  so  doing,  maintaining  a.  Clironolugical  List  only 
in  Manuscript  Keceipt-Books. 

And  we  find  farther  that,  with  a  proper  adjustment  of  details, 
we  can  compile  all  the  several  works  of  Beference  simultaneously 
by  using  duplicate  copies  oC  the  entries  from  the  Register— ali  OD 
one  examination  of  the  Book.     This  then  we  proceed  to  do. 

The  nature  of  the  works  of  Reference  alluded  to,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  existence,  we  discuss  under  the  chapter  on 
"  Works  of  Reference  :  their  kinds  and  uses,"  and  we  will  not 
therefore  repeat  the  description  here. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  if  it  is  necessary  to 
register  Literature  according  to  its  Natural  Divisions  and  Sub- 
divisions, and  if  it  he  necessary  that  we  should  compile  the  five 
works  of  References  specified,  there  are  only  two  courses  : — 

(1)  To  issue  a  separate  set  of  the  five  kinds  of  Works  of 
Reference /or  eofft  Sub-dhhion. 

(2)  To  issue  one  general  set  of  the  kinds  of  Works  of 
Reference,  in  which  the  separate  Titles  of  all  works  (both  those 
separate  and  those  which  have  been  un-"  collected  ")  shall  be 
incorporated  in  tbe  five  Works  of  Reference,  irreapeetive  of  the 
Bub-divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

This  is,  however,  a  very  intricate  question,  greatly  dependent 
on  circumstances  {finance,  proportion,  &c.). 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  ibink  at  preseut— 

That  (i.)  the  whole  contents  of  National  Collected  Litera- 
ture should  not  be  merged  in  a  National  Catalogue  of  Works 
issued  separately. 

That  (ii.)  there  should  be  separate  Annual  sets  of  Works- 
of  Reference  for  the  entries  of  titles  contained  in — 
(ii)  Encyclopffidias,  &c, 
(3)  Ordinary"  Collected"  Works. 
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Tbat  (iii.)  there  should  be  separate  Anuiial  sets  of  Works  of 
BefereDce  for  the  works  of  Learned  Societies. 

That  (iv.)  there  should  be  separate  Anniiftl  sets  of  Works  of 
Reference  for  independent  Magazines  and  Eeviews. 

That(v.j  a,  selection  of  the  above  may  he  incorporated  (with 
due  eitplanationB)  in  the  National  Catalogue  of  separately 
issued  works. 

That  (vi.)  the  Sre  kinds  of  Works  of  Beference  may  be 
compiled  in  reference  to  any  particular  Group  of  Subjects, 
without  respect  of  works  being  issuiid  scparntelii  or  collectedly. 

Records  of  Selected  Literature. 

Hitherto  I  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  coinpkte  Eacord 
of  Literature.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  there  is  equal  neces- 
sity for  HelfcU'.d  Hecords  of  Literature,  and  that  this  process  of 
selection  may  be,  and  should  be,  exercised  in  regard  to  all  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  kinds  of  works  enumerated. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  to  illustrate  the  recog- 
nition of  the  place  whicJi  catalogues  of  salccted  Literature  play  in 
the  economy  of  a  National  System  of  bibliography. 

Mr.  Swan  Sonnenschein's  "Beat  Books"  is  a  Catalogue  of 
Selected  Literature  arranged  in  large  •jroiqis. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry  Aclaiid's  "  A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of 
Books"  ia  another  instance,  arranged  in  smalkr  groitps,  and  on 
a  more  popular  system. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Fortescue's  "  Subject  Index  "  is  an  instance  of  a 
Catalogue  of  Selected  Literature  arranged  mainly  according  to  the 
specific  subject.  Of  the  same  nature  is  "A  Guide  Book  to 
Books,"  edited  by  E,  B.  Sargant  and  B.  Whishaw  in  1891. 

Poole's  "  Index  to  Periodicals,"  the  "  Co-operative  Index,"  and 
the  Beview  of  Beniew^'  "  Index  to  the  Periodicals,"  while  covering 
very  wide  ground,  are  necessanly  indexes  to  a  xelecleil  number  of 
periodicals.  And  as  I  write  I  iiave  received  intimation  of  a  new 
private  effort  projected,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  Index  of  English 
Periodical  Literature,"  dealing  with  a  much  smaller  selection  of 
well-known  periodicals. 

And  other  lists  of  selected  publications  are  to  be  found  in 
such  works  as  General  and  Special  Encyclopmdias,  Scientific 
Monographs,  the  Statesman's  Year-Boak,  the  Annual  Be^ister,  and 
ia  magaiiities  and  reviews. 

But  iu  regard  to  these  efforts,  there  are  two  important  points. 
to  notice — 
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(1)  With  one  exception,  Biieh  published  aids  all  refer  to 
Universal  Literature,  and  do  not  and  cannot,  therefore,  represent 
Naii-ona!  Literature  to  the  extent  required.  This  being  the  ciise,  it 
is  notuutof  place  to  heIc,  in  spuciial  reference  to  foreign  literature. 
How  are  these  hsts  compiled  .'  The  answer  should  be.  "They 
are  based  on  the  selected  lists  of  the  literature  of  every  other 
country." 

But,  no  I  with  stray  exceptions,  there  are  no  such  lists  iu 
uxistence.  Wherefore  the  position  is  this,  that  each  compiler  of 
II  Catalogue  of  Selected  Universal  Literature,  on  any  large  scale, 
has  individually  (or  through  his  agents)  to  attack  the  hterature 
uf  the  world  anew.  Now  I  admit,  that  with  the  aid  of  Specialists 
and  Booksellers,  any  conscientious  editor  of  such  works  will 
do  valuable  work ;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  work,  so 
Will  his  powers  and  those  of  his  staff  find  greater  difficulty  in 
accoinplishiiig  their  duties  satisfactorily.  And  this  must  be  8o 
in  the  case  of  scattered  bauds  of  men  trying  to  attempt  the 
record  of  universal  bibliography  before  proper  national  systems 
are  in  existence.  No  body  of  persons  is  really  able  to  gauge  the 
hteraturo  of  the  Countries  of  the  world,  except  the  individual 
representatives  of  those  countries. 

{8)  The  second  point  to  notice  is  that,  with  rare  and  minor  (?) 
exceptions,  such  Catalogues  of  Selected  Literature  are  mlennittent. 
They  do  not  appear  regularly,  and  they  do  not  cover  the  ground 
systematically  (because  where  systems  exist  they  are  wanting  in 
detail). 

And  this  is  a  serious  defect,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
regard  to  the  purchases  of  modern  works  in  the  numerous  Free 
Libraries  of  civilised  countries.  Many  such  hbraries  do  not  all 
make  large  purchases  during  the  year,  for  want  of  funds.  But 
nevertheless  a  certain  percentftge  of  &Ioderii  Literature  must 
always  he  purchased.  And  thus,  each  Librarian  in  every 
library  has  in  like  manner,  in  spite  of  his  many  other  labours, 
to  attack  afresh  the  Literature  of  hia  own  country,  and,  to  a 
ceitain  extent,  that  of  other  countries  as  well,  in  otder  to  know 
what  purchases  to  make. 

The  above  then  points  to  two  conclusions  :  We  require, 
for  National  purposes  as  well  as  International  purposes,  a  Regular 
Periodical  Series  of  Systematic  Catalogues  of  Selected  Literature. 

We  require  one  such  Series  compiled  upon  a  broad  basis. 

From  this  it  would  be  possible  to  compile  other  Special 
Catalogues,  such  as  the  List  of  Works  (other  than  fiction)  aug- 
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gested  for  purchase  in  public  free  libraries.  I  made  this  latter 
suggestion  in  1894,  at  the  Library  Association  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  I  still  feel  that  it  should  be  carried  out. 

The  question,  of  course,  arises :  **  Who  is  to  prepare  such 
lists?"  and  no  doubt  there  are  difficulties — difficulties  as  to 
impartiality  rather  than  competency.  Nevertheless,  the  need  is 
absolute,  and  the  work  should  be  done. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  there  is  also  the 
clement  of 

Time 

to  consider.  If  all  this  Record  of  Literature  be  necessary,  how 
often  should  the  Reference  Works  be  issued  ?  for  it  is  evident 
that  with  a  proper  system.  Works  of  Reference  should  be  issued 
at  regular  intervals,  and  that  times  will  arrive  when  such 
supplements  should  be  incorporated  together. 

For  answer :  It  is  a  question  greatly  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, i.e.,  on  the  number  and  nature  of  works  comprised,  and 
and  on  the  financial  possibilities. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  in  regard  to  Modern 
Literature,  the  great  necessity  is :  (i.)  to  record  first  the 
Literature  of  each  present  year  by  the  month  or  quarter, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  (ii.)  to  record  the  Ijiterature  of  the 
Century,  1801-1900  (1901,  etc.). 

Having  thus  considered  the  existence  of  the  Natural  Divisions 
and  Sub-divisions  of  Literature,  and  the  necessity  for  recording 
Literature  in  accordance  with  those  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
it  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  student  in  search  of  literature 
should  bear  them  in  mind,  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
system  prevails  in  any  country  which  is  wholly  perfect  (and  in 
most  countries  very  much  the  reverse),  yet  mankind  has  even 
unconsciously  followed  these  divisions  to  a  great  extent,  and 
compiled  works  of  Reference  accordingly.  In  this  country,  as  in 
many,  we  are  indebted  to  the  aid  of  publishers  and  private 
individuals  in  the  task  of  building  up  a  System  ;  and,  imperfect 
as  such  a  policy  is  and  must  ever  be  in  its  results,  it  has 
proved  of  very  considerable  value  in  the  past,  and  will  always 
have  a  certain  value  in  the  future. 

Parts  of  the  Maohine. 

So  far,  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  the  necessity  for 
registering    Literature  according    to  its  Natural  Divisions,  and 
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to  show  what  those  divisioua  are  and  why  they  exist.  Slight 
reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  kinds  of  Works  of  Reference 
required,  and  to  the  factors  ol  Selected  Literature  and  Time.  Bat 
there  are  other  very  special  factors  which  remain  to  be  considered 
or  noticed,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  Natioiiiil  Libraries. 

(2)  The  interest  of  the    Free  Pubiic  Ijibraries  in  a  National 
System  of  Bibliography. 

(3)  The  functions  of  Leai-ned  Societies, 

(4)  The  institution  and  duties  of  Bibliographical  Societies. 

(5)  Publishers  and  Booksellers. 

(6)  The  effect  of  Copyright  Laws. 

(7)  The  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Syatem  of  BibUography 
for  the  British  Empire. 

(8)  The  establishment  of  an   International    Bibliographical 
System. 

(9)  Reform  in  reference  to  the  Bibliography  of  Official  Litera- 

(10)  Government  Aid. 

(11)  Suggested  Lines  of  Btudy  for  Students  of  Modem  Biblio- 
graphy. 


National  Libraries. 

Where  cireiimBtanoeH  permit,  the  National  Libraries  sliould 
be  llm  centres  of  National  systems  of  Bibliography. 

If  all  books  are  delivered  at  the  National  Libraries  on  the 
day  of  issue,  a  satisfactory  system  of  Bibliography  ia  then 
possible.     Without    this,    it  is,   in    the    majority  of   countries 


This  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

You  cannot  register  the  Literature  of  a  countrj'  completely, 
unless  you  can  gain  regular  and  speedy  access  to  all  the  Litera- 
ture issued  during  tlie  course  of  each  year.  Unless  you  have 
the  books  you  cannot  register  their  Titles.  Now,  in  no  country, 
are  there  any  libi'aries  or  bureaus  which  receive  anything  like 
a  complete  collection'  of  the  National  Literature  except  the 
National  Libraries. 

Therefore  in  no  country  can  the  Registration  be  carried  out 
except  at  the  National  Libraries.     It  is  said,  however,  that  in 


'  Cop'fi-ishl  l^iiblin 


■   Prkrnidy  Piloted  Vublitatim 
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Germany  the  Publishers  have  a  system  so  perfect  that  they  aie 
able,  and  do  publish,  absolute  Eecords  of  Published  Literature. 

If  this  be  so,  it  only  increases  the  admiration  felt  for  the 
business-like,  serious  manner  in  which  Germans  address  them- 
selves to  all  work.  Nevertheless  the  presumption  is  absolute  that, 
if  it  be  so,  such  a  case  can  only  be  a  most  rare  one.  All  nations 
are  not  equally  businesslike  ;  and  even  if  they  were,  would  it 
pay  publishers,  as  a  body,  to  advertise  the  existence  of  ever}' 
pamphlet  work  they  issue  ?  Personally  I  think  it  would.  But  I 
believe  they  think  otherwise.  And  they  ought  to  be  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  business.  But  supposing  that  they  assume  to  publish 
a  record  of  every  single  work,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
they  do  so?  And  if  we  find  it  to  the  contrary,  what  redress  have 
we?  We  cannot  complain,  since  they  are  not  part  of  the  regular 
State-Machine. 

Moreover,  publishers  naturally  print  their  catalogues  to  suit 
their  own  particular  objects,  and  while  these  arc  in  some  instances, 
of  exceptional  value,  their  value  is  more  supplementary  than  all- 
sufficing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  K.  K.  Bowker,  the  Editor 
of  ''The  American  Catalogue...  1884— 1890,"  considers  '*  The 
system  of  which  *  The  Publisher's  Weekly '  record  is  the  beginning 
and  the  Anierican  Catalogue  the  crown  "  to  be  "  now  the  most 
complete  presented  by  any  nation,"  he  complains,  in  the  preface, 
of  the  great  trouble  he  had  experienced  in  obtaining  from  the 
American  publishers  **  the  information  necessary  to  viuke  the  work 
ajyproxiinatcly  compkte.'*  And,  subsequently,  in  alluding  to  the 
new  American  Copyright  Law,  he  builds  his  hopes  on  the 
National  Library  as  the  one  real  basis  for  National  Bibliography, 
in  the  words  :  **  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  that  all  books  ot 
any  importance  published  in  America  will  be  recorded  in  thti 
Library  of  Congress,  and  thus  an  official  basis  will  be  possible  fw 
A  merican  Bibliography . ' ' 

Everything,  therefore,  points  to  the  advantage,  where  possi- 
ble, of  registering  the  National  Literature  on  one  system  at  the 
National  Libraries,  as  the  one  and  only  foundation  of  National 
and  International  Bibliography. 

This  implies  the  need  for  separating  the  modern  accessions 
from  those  of  the  past.  The  **  Biblioth^que  Nationale"  issues  a 
**  Bulletin  Mensuel  des  Executes  Publications  Fran^aises,"  as 
an  Authors'  Catalogue,  with  Special  Geographical  Supplement 
('*  Livres  Anciens  "  Supplements). 
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Such  a  Bulletin  might  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  Subject- 
Catalogue  also. 

I  have  elsewhere  eudeavoured  to  show  that  the  same  reasons 
apply  to  Privately  Printed  Literature,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  Scientific  Societies,  who  are  the  largest  contribu- 
tors of  Privately  Printed  Literature  to  help  Government  first,  in 
order  that  Government  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  them  after- 
wards. 

If  the  Learned  Societies  when  required,  provide  Government 
with  absolutely  complete  Lists  of  their  Publications,  Government 
could  issue  such  hats  in  one  great  series,  on  one  uniform  scale, 
which  would  exist  for  all  time  as  the  common  property  of  all,  form- 
ing the  material  which  the  Learned  Societies  could  afterwards  cut 
up  and  arrange,  and  elaborate  at  will,  according  to  their  particu- 
lar rei]  aire  men  ts. 

In  the  case  of  Official  Docnments  (whether  copyright  or  not), 
it  is  manifest  that  where  Government  is  its  own  publisher,  it  is 
even  more  incumbent  upon  it  to  register  such  Literature. 


Other  Libraries. 

The  connection  between  the  Free  Pubho  Libraries  of  a 
country  and  a  National  System  of  Bibliography,  is  the  same  con- 
nection which  exists  between  all  Libraries  and  the  subject  under 
discussion— a  connection  depending  on  ; — 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  Collections  of  Literature  possessed  by  a 
Library,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  9uch  collections  are 
catalogued  and  indexed. 

(2)  The  benefits  which  such  a  Library  may  or  may  not  parti- 
cipate in  from  a  National  System  of  Bibliography. 

In  short:  the  benefits  which  the  State  derives  from  the 
Libraries  (if  catalogued),  and  the  possible  benefits  which  the 
Libraries  may  derive  frocn  the  State. 

In  regard  to  the  present  subject,  the  benefits  which  the  Rlate 
derives  from  Libraries  is  confiued  chiefly  to  those  Libraries 
which  are  enriched  by  special  collections  of  Literature,  when  the 
existence  of  such  Literature  is  properly  recorded.  And  all  the 
more  so,  in  the  absence  of  a  systematic  record  of  Literature  in 
t)ie  past.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  complete  Registers  of 
Literature,  and  a  complete  supply  of  Special  Bibliographies,  we 
as  every  other  country,  are  often  greatly  dependent  for  works  of 
Reference  on    saob    Catalogues.      To  a  student    in   search  of 
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Literature  on  a  particular  subject,  it  is  important  to  bear  this 
in  mind. 

The  subject  of  Philology  affords  apt  illustrations.  Thus,  for 
om*  Special  Bibliographies  on  the  subject  of  South  African  and 
Australasian  Philology,  we  have  been  long  dependent  on  the 
catalogue  of  Sir  George  Grey's  Library,  published  in  1858. 

Similarly,  in  reference  to  Philology  as  a  whole,  it  is  claimed 
with  reason  that  Mr.  Victor  Colhns'  catalogue  (1894,  8vo)  of  the 
magnificent  Library  of  the  late  Prince  Louis- Lucien  Bonaparte 
is  so  far  the  finest  Bibliography  on  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  our  Colonial  Literature  (taken  as  a  whole)^  we 
were,  till  lately,  dependent  on  Mr.  Petherick's  **  Catalogue  of  the 
York  Gate  Library,"  and  on  the  1886  Catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  more  recently  aided  by  the  addition  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Sydney  Library,  and  still  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Boost's  new  Catalogue  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Similarly,  a  number  of  students  of  Political  Science  would  be 
greatly  dependent  on  the  Gladstone  Library  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  on  the  Musee  Social  in  Paris,  and  on  the  future 
"  Library  of  Political  Science"  in  Loudon. 

Now,  while  we  are  specially  indebted  and  grateful  to  such 
private  collectors,  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  energies 
and  fortunes  to  making  Special  Collections,  and  to  catalogues  of 
the  same,  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  we  should  be  thus  so 
dependent  on  the  accidental  uprising  of  a  book-collector,  espe- 
cially as  such  works  all  overlap  one  another,  and  are  necessarily 
incomplete.  Special  Libraries  should  be  based  on  the  contents 
of  Special  Bibliographies  ;  not  Special  Bibliographies  based  upon 
Special  Libraries. 

It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  in  regard  to  the 
future,  the  civilised  countries  will  agree  to  record  their  Literature 
in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  Complete 
Records,  with  no  gaps  and  no  imperfections,  arranged  on  one 
system. 

Nevertheless,  though  such  a  reform  is  to  be  urged,  yet  we 
axe  not  (nor,  as  regards  the  past,  ever  can  be)  yet  out  of  the 
wood.  No  system  in  the  future  can,  for  years  to  come — if  ever 
— atone  for  the  dispersal  of  literature  in  the  past. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  each  country  should 
issue  a  proper  Bibliographical  guide  to  the  more  Special  Collec- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  several  Libraries  throughout  each  country, 
such  as  the  French  Govermnent,  with  admirable  thoughtfulness. 
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lias  published    for   some    years    under   the    title   of    "  Anniiaire 
des  Bibliothcques  et  des  Archives,"  and  what  the  "Jahrbiich 


MuBikbibliothek  Petera " 
Private  Libraries  in  Europe  in 
special  contents. 

As    to    the  second  part    of 
libraries  may  derive  from 


for    1894   does   for    Public    and 
presenting  a  clue  to  their  more 


3ur  subject,  the  benefits   which 
itral  system  of   National  Biblio- 


graphy, 1  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  remarks  of  my  paper 
on  "  Periodical  Literature,"  re-stating  the  five  propositions  there 
put  forward. 


The  Interests  of  the  Librarian. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  special  interests  of  the  Librarian  in 
Periodical  Literature?"  It  is  important  to  ask  this  question, 
because  there  must  be  very  many  whose  Libraries  necessarily 
contain  only  a  limited  number  of  Periodicals,  and  who,  not  being 
called  upon  to  catalogue  the  contents  of  the  same,  at  least  not 
on  any  large  scale,  might  ask  :  "  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
me?"  Id  response  to  which — -always  supposing  that  the  Class 
of  Readers  is  such  as  will  appreciate  the  efforts  made  on  its 
behalf — I  will  for  a  moment  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a 
''Reader,"  and  I  will  suppose  myself  a  member  of  the  "  Local 
Press,"  about  to  write  an  article  which  may  meet  the  eyes  of 
thousands,  and  which  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable 
importaoce. 

I  arrive  at  a  Public  Library  :  I  wish  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
peruse  every  work  which  some  eminent  man  has  contributed  to 
the  Periodicals  of  this  country,  and,  in  addition,  wish  to  see  all 
the  reviews  on  his  books,  and  every  notice  of  his  life.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  I  obtain  this  information  at  once. 
lu  order  to  do  this,  I  ask  for  the  Authors'  Catalogues  to  thf 
Periodical  Literature  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

Agaio,  I  wish  to  find  a  list  of  the  Titles  of  many  of  the 
ai'ticles  which  have  appeared  during  the  year.  Or  I  may  wish  to 
obtain  a  complete  Catalogue  of  all  the  Articles  on  a  particular 
Subject-Group— \a.tgs  or  small.  Or,  again,  I  may  wish  for  a 
Work  of  Reference  as  a  clue  to  the  whole  of  the  Periodical 
Literature  issued  during  the  year,  or  perhaps  simply  a  clue  to  the 
particular  Literature  which  happens  to  exist  in  the  nearest 
Public  Library.  And  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  these 
wishes  are  not  unreasonable.     But  can  they  be  satisfied  ? 
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I  will  then  submit  the  following  propositions,  with  your 
permission  (substituting  the  word  "you**  for  "Librarians**  for 
sake  of  brevity). 

Firstly. — If  you  possess  no  complete  Catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  Periodical  Literature,  how  are  you  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  current  Literature  of  the  day  ? 

Secondly. — If  you  do  not  yourselves  catalogue  the  Articles 
appearing  in  Periodical  Literature,  you  need  someone  to  cata- 
logue them  on  your  behalf. 

Thirdly. — If  you  do  catalogue  such  Articles,  you  are  all  doing 
the  same  work  over  and  over  again. 

Fourthly. — If  you  already  possess  the  Periodicals  in  your 
Libraries,  it  is  important  that  the  contents  should  be  made 
accessible  in  every  reasonable  manner. 

Fifthly. — If  you  have  not  the  Periodicals  in  your  Libraries 
where  men  may  at  least  search  for  themselves,  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  existence 
of  literature  somewhere,  even  if  elsewhere,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  pursue  or  purchase  it. 

And  I  have  shown  that  the  same  principle  applies  in  other 
ways,  viz.,  that  there  should  be 

(1)  Monthly  complete  catalogues  of,  and  indexes  to  National 
Literature, 

(2)  Monthly  selected  catalogues  of  National  Literature, 

(3)  Monthly  selected  catalogues  of  Foreign  Literature,  issued 
from  a  central  bureau,  which  all  libraries  could  obtain. 

Such  catalogues  would  be  trebly  useful : 

(1)  They  would  prove  invaluable  as  works  of  Reference  for 
Headers  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  They  would  serve  as  guides  to  librarians  as  to  what  books 
to  purchase. 

(3)  They  would  supply  slips  ready  for  incorporation  in  the 
different  kinds  of  catalogues  used  in  any  library. 

The  Learned  Sooieties. 

As  the  contributors  and  publishers  of  a  great  mass  of  valu- 
able literature,  and  that  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  year  by 
year,  the  learned  societies  and  institutions  constitute  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  working  of  a  national  system  of  biblio- 
graphy. Except  the  State  do  its  work,  it  can  greatly  impede  the 
work  of  the  scientific  world ;  and  vice  versd  unless  the  Scientific 
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Societies — -aa  a  body — oo-operate  with  the  State,  they  can  in  turn 
impede  the  work  of  the  State.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  one  and  the  other. 

I  have,  however,  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length  io 
Chapter  IV.,  and  in  the  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Geographical  Society  in  1895,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  information  here. 

Bibliographical  Societiea. 

Among  the  factors  important  in  a  National  System,  special 
mention  must  he  made  of  Bibliographical  Societies.  The  subject 
has,  however,  been  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  i.e.,  Sect.  IV., 
No.  2.  It  is  suihcient  to  state  here  that  no  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  Science  of  Bibliography,  unless  in  each 
country  there  is 

A  Society  for  Ancient  Bibliog;raphy, 

A  Society  for  Modern  Bibliography, 
and,  correspondingly, 

An  International  Society  for  Ancient  Bibliography, 

An  International  Society  for  Modern  Bibliography. 
Nor  can   progress  be  made  uuleas  both  Nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally provision  be  made  tor  the  publishing  of 
(1)  News- Magazines, 
(Z)  Article-Magazines, 
as  means  of  commimication  in   which  current  inforuiatiou  and 
bibliographical  studies  can  be  printed. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers. 

As  is  shown  elsewhere,  I'ubUshers  play  a  most  important 
part  in  systems  of  Bibliography,  on  account  of  the  great  powers 
invested  in  them  to  influence  or  determine  the  form  iu  which 
works  are  arranged  prior  to  publication,  and  the  similar  power 
they  wield  over  the  Title  and  Title-page. 

The  fact  also  of  their  being  every  year  the  permanent  sources 
of  additional  collections  of  works  {frequently  on  special  subjects), 
invests  their  several  Catalogues  with  a  value  (varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances),  as  Works  of  Betereuce. 

And  while  their  Catalogues  will  naturally  be  compiled 
primarily  for  their  own  special  purposes,  according  aa  they  are 
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carried  out,  so  are  they  of  great  or  lesser  value  in  a  system  of 
Bibliography. 

As  Publishers  play  their  part,  so  do  Booksellers  have  their 
functions  to  perform  in  Systems  of  Bibliography. 

While  they  possess  no  power  over  the  issue  of  Books,  they, 
in  their  capacity  of  Collectors  of  Books,  contribute  valuable 
Reference  Works  concerning  the  books  which  pass  through  their 
hands.  If  National  Systems  of  Bibliography  had  existed  and 
worked  better  for  longer  in  the  past,  we  should  not  be  so 
dependent  on  them.  But  as  it  is,  not  only  are  they  responsible 
for  the  issue  of  many  Catalogues,  valuable  as  being  Lists  of 
Special  Collections  of  Literature,  but  such  Catalogues  frequently 
abound  in  interesting  and  valuable  notes,  which  from  the  more 
informal  nature  of  most  of  such  works,  can  often  be  much  longer 
and  more  entertaining  than  is  possible  in  the  Official  Catalogues 
of  large  Libraries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  from  a  strict 
bibliographical  point  of  view,  their  value  varies  with  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  titles,  and  the  completeness  or  incomplete- 
ness of  the  descriptive  details. 

The  influenoe  of  the  Copyright  Laws. 

Among  the  numerous  factors  which  contribute  to  a  successful 
system  of  Bibliography  in  a  State,  none  are  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Law  of  Copyright, 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Publications  included  under 
the  Law. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  date  of  delivery  of  works  after  publication. 

(1)  In  reference  to  the  Classes  of  Works  subjected  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Copyright  Law,  it  is  sufiicient  to  state  that  there 
are  many  instances  in  the  Laws  of  our  smaller  Colonies,  by  which 
Newspapers  are  exempt  from  Eegistration.  This  is  bad.  News- 
papers should  be  included. 

In  other  instances,  a  careful  examination  of  such  laws,  and 
a  knowledge  of  local  details  would  probably  reveal  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  Literature  which  comes  generally  under 
the  name  of  "Annual  Reports,"  which  is  exempted  from  Eegistra- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  kind  of  Literature 
probably  illustrates  the  social  and  religious  progress  (or  the  want 
of  it)  in  a  Colony  more  than  most  forms  of  Ijiterature  do. 

In  some  of  the  Colonies,  General  Literature  alone  is  registered  : 
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in  others,  a  aprinkliog  of  Official  Literature  is  adinitt.ed.  Iii  the 
case  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  certain  Official  Documents  (not 
many)  are  included  in  the  Quarterly  Lists  of  General  Literature, 
as  well  as  in  the  Official  Documents  Lists. 

All  this  cuts  at  the  root  o(  orrtaintij — that  great  factor  in 
Bibiiogi-aphy — and  is,  therefore,  to  be  deplored. 

(2)  But  a  yet  more  important  factor  is  that  which  refers  to  the 
legal  period  within  which  a  work  may  be  deposited. 

Aa  shown  in  my  paper,  •'  The  Battle  of  Bibliography  "  (Sect, 
II.,  No,  2,  the  Law  of  America  now  determines  that:  "No 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Copyright  unless  he  shall,  .  .  .  nol 
later  than  the  day  of  the  piiblicalion  thereof  ,  ,  ,  dehver  .  .  . 
copies  of  such  Copyright  Book,  Ac." 

In  this  country  the  law  allows  a  wide  margin  of  time. 

The  result  is  that  whereas  in  America  they  have  the  possibility 
of  initiating  a  perfect  system  of  periodical  Subject-Catalogues 
up  to  rlate,  we  cannot  do  so,  until  the  law  is  altered.  This  would 
be  no  hardship  to  the  publishers,  as  the  issue  oF  Periodical  Sub- 
ject-Catalogues suggested,  would  serve  to  advertise  the  publica- 
tions considerably. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Lawyers  and  Librarians 
and  FubUshers   should  come  to  a  better  understand)  n<r  on  the 


One  System  of  Bibliography  for   the  whole  of  the   Britiah 
Empire.    One  System  for  the  World. 

Thus  far,  the  principle  of  a  National  System  in  Bibliography 
have  been  enunciated  in  the  abstract. 

The  puqjoses  of  this  work  are,  however,  to  apply  them  more 
closely,  viz.,  that  they  should  lead  to  the  establishmeut  of  one 
system  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and,  subsequently,  to 
help  to  facilitate  the  llnronl  of  and  He/erence  to  Literature  between 
all  countries. 

Except  a  National  System  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
international  iuterpretation,  it  fails  in  one  of  its  more  important 
objects. 

In  other  Departments  of  life,  the  Nations  are  seeking  to  draw 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  to  assimilate  their  methods  of  scien- 
tific work.  Surely,  if  such  co-operation  were  ever  needed,  it  ie  in 
the  Department  of  Literary  Eesearcb.  Whatever  may  be  the 
exigencies  of  Military  Politics,  it  is  lime  that,  in  LUerary  Com- 
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municatioQ,  all  Nations  should  adopt  the  same  guage.  And  in 
Tiew  of  the  present  efforts  in  the  Seieotitic  World  to  find  a  com- 
mon basis  of  operations,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Institut  Inter- 
natlonal  de  Bibliographie  at  Brussels,  there  is  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  will  now  only  add  that  the  subject  of  a  System  of  Biblio- 
^aphy  for  the  British  Empire  is  elsewhere  discussed;  in  chapter 
VII.,  and  in  a  paper  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  i.e.,  in 
Sect.  III.,  No.  1 ;  and  that  the  subject  of  International  Biblio- 
graphy is  likewise  treated  at  greater  length  in  chapter  IX. 


Reform  in  referenoe  to  the  Bibliography  of  OffloiaJ 
Literature. 

Although  the  division  of  Ofhcial  Literature  is  tabulated 
similarly  to  that  of  General  Literature,  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  CoUectatl  Literature,  it  requires,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  very  different  treatment  in  matters  of  cataloguing.  And 
while  OfBcial  Literature  is  capable  of  the  most  perfect  treatment 
if  the  necessary  precautions  are  observed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, this  class  of  Literature  is  notorious  in  most  countries  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  defied  the  Librarian  and  the  student 
alike.  The  technical  reasons  will  be  subsequently  explained, 
but  the  radical  cause  of  the  general  failure  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  Literature,  is  that  the  matter  has  seldom  been  taken 
seriously. 

In  most  countries,  the  Government  Printing  Offices  have 
issued  the  Public  Documents  in  ignorance  of  the  wants  of 
Librarians  and  students,  and  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  close  commuoication  and  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  two  on  a  subject  in  which,  if  the  Printing  Office 
erred  once,  the  Library  suffered  for  ever. 

In  fact,  the  "  Government  Printer"  should  be,  if  anything, 
more  of  a  Librarian.  This  fact  has  at  last  been  recognised  in 
America,  where  the  office  of  the  "  Superintendent  oF  PubUc 
Documents  "  is  now  treating  the  matter  seriously,  and  taking 
measures  to  publish  and  subsequently  catalogue  the  Pablio 
Documents  in  a  scientific  manner,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end 
to  the  chaos  of  the  past. 

This  is  what  is  required  so  sorely  in  our  Golonies^that  the 

duty  of   the  Government    Printing  Offices  shall  henceforth  be 

11 
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interpreted  in  a  uiore  serious  matter,  vix.,  tbat  the  duties  of 
Government  Printer  are  oot  completed  until  he  has  added  to 
them  the  functions  of  Government  Publisher  and  Government 
Librarian,  responsible  for  the  proper  issue  and  cataloguing  of 
Official  Documents. 


Government  Aid. 


If  there  is  danger  of  the  principle  of  "Government  Aid" 
being  esceaaive  in  the  future,  there  have  never  been  wantinfi 
persons  to  strangle  it  in  the  past.  Witness  the  past  national 
stupidities  oE  the  world  in  matters  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Education,  entailing  grievous  loss  to  each  State  as  the  resutt  of 
national  ignorance,  greatly  due  to  that  school  of  thought  which 
knew  not  how  to  discriminate  between  movements  requiring 
stimulus,  and  those  which  could  and  would  progress  of    them- 


Few  States  can  be  aaid  to  have  wasted  much  money  in  aiding 
Bibhography,  while  all  States  have  lost  incalculably  for  the 
want  of  a  little  timely  judicious  expenditure.  It  is  therefore 
worth  while  considering  whether  Governraenta  have  no  duties 
to  perform  in  this  direction. 

This  is  all  the  more  urgent  if  we  consider  alone  the  important 
part  that  Libraries  play  in  the  Education  of  a  country,  and  the 
fact,  that  in  future  years  the  influence  of  the  Librarian,  for  good 
or  ill,  will  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
Clergyman. 

One  of  the  chief  pui-posea  of  this  work  is  to  show  how 
Govemmenta  may  aid  the  cause  of  Literature  and  Research  by 
assuming  their  proper  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

But  there  are  other  needs ; 

(1)  A  system  of  Education  for  Librarians. 

|2)  The  General  Eocouragement  of  Bibliographical  work. 

As  to  the  Education  question,  it  is  difl^cult  to  discuss,  becanee 
circumstances  vary  so  in  different  countries  (perhaps,  if  we  knew 
it,  some  Foreign  Govemmenta  do  much  in  both  respecta). 

In  reference  to  America,  Mr.  Dewey's  name  ia  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  excellent  School  of  Librarians,  and  though  in  this 
country  the  conditions  differ,  we  may  all  learn  much  from  the 
Americans. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  : 
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(1)  The    special    training    of    Specialists    in    National 

Libraries. 

(2)  The    traioing    of     Librarians    tor    tlie     Free    Public 

Libraries  generally. 

In  regard  to  tbe  Free  Public  Libraries,  the  Library  Association 
bas  made  a  special  attempt  to  help  the  body  of  Junior  Librarians 
in  their  efforts  to  train  themselves,  and  their  own  efforts  in  the 
past  year  have  been  highly  creditable.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
inducements  to  men  and  women  to  enter  the  Librarj-  professiou 
are  very  small,  and  Librarianship  and  BibUography  suffer  in  con- 
sequence— and  this  in  spite  of  inasses  of  work  waitiug  to  be 
undertaken. 

A  machine  ia  of  little  use  if  you  have  no  one  to  work  it.  And 
the  more  intricate  the  machine,  tbe  greater  the  need  for  skilled 
labour. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  Governments  would  not  be 
justified  in  making  grants  from  tbe  Imperial  Treasury  towards 
certain  of  the  Free  Public  Libraries,  in  aid  of  Bibliographical 
research  of  a  practical  nature. 

We  read  in  a  report  ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
in  1892-93,  the  Government  "  Grants  for  Agricutural  Education," 
distributed  to  34  colleges,  schools,  institutions,  or  societies,  in 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  £7,425. 

We  read  further  that  "  Experimental  work  in  its  double  form 
Demimstralion  and  lipu-iin-k  has  again  been  encouraged  by  grants 
distributed  by  the  Board." 

May  not  Bibliography,  the  Ti*easurer  ot  the  Paper-Money  of 
all  the  Sciences,  claim  that  some  of  it  may  be  realised  in  gold 
for  the  very  sake  of  those  Sciences'?  i.e.,  that  grants  may  be 
made  in  aid  ot  Bibliography  as  well  as  in  aid  of  other  branches  of 
Science  and  Education  ? 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  Government  aiding  the  work  of 
the  local  Libraries  (so  long  as  they  perform  their  work),  in 
consequence  of  the  Government  restriction  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  raise  the  rate  in  order  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  tor  the  full  performance  ot  their  duties. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  National  Libraries,  it  is  a  question 
requiring  serious  discussion,  whether  the  systematic  investigation 
of  the  Science  of  BibUography  (with  a  view  to  developing 
the  required  record  ot  Literature  on  proper  lines)  should  not  be 
made  a  recognised  part  and  more  special  feature  of  the  work  of 
National  Libraries. 
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With  these  suggestions,  it  will  be  well  next  to  consider 
the  lines  of  study  to  be  recommeoded  to  would-be  students  of 
Modern  Bibliography. 

Lines  of  Study. 

I  have  discussed  the  part  that  Government  plays  in  aiding 
the  cause  of  Bibliography.  I  have  stilted  that  it  may  do  much 
to  encourage  students  to  enter  the  Library  Profession,  and  to 
remain  there.  But  the  student  must  do  his  share  ;  and  with  tbe 
object  of  helping  young  librarians  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
theory  of   Modern  Bibliography,  I   give  the  following   burned 

Let  him  remember,  first,  that  every  book  and  every  catalogue 
illustrates  a  principle — and  often  nmtiy  principles  of  Bibliography. 
But  he  must  first  master  the  outlines  of  the  principles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  must  have  clearly  in  mind  tbe  natoral 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  literatMre,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  pigeon-hole  his  notes  and  observations  day  by  day. 

He  must  never  be  content  to  know  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
without  searching  for  the  cause  of  it  and  the  remedy.  He  must 
never  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  librarians  are 
generally  agreed  that  one  policy  is  better  than  another ;  he  must 
Itnow  M'%  they  are  agreed. 

In  his  handling  of  books  and  works  of  reference,  be  must 
ever  be  asking  himself  silent  questions— IF/ioI  purpose  does  it 
claim  to  fulfil  ?  Hoir  docs  it  arrompHsh  that  purpose  ?  How  U 
it  airanijed  ?  How  might  it  b<-  impmrcl  ?  What  is  its  pl-ace 
among  other  works  ? 

It  is  this  handling  of  the  actual  works  themselves,  this 
asking  of  questions,  this  storing  of  mental  and  written  notes, 
this  habit  of  comparing,  generalising,  specialising,  and  above  all, 
this  refusal  to  accept  traditions  without  first  sifting,  fioundin|;, 
and  understanding  their  meaning — this  perpetual  aiming  at  an 
ideal  which  'iB  the  method  of  training  best  calculated  to  help 
librarians. 

In  regard  to  actual  fields  of  work,  there  must  one  day  be  a 
certain  number  of  openings  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  principles  of  cataloguing  Official  Literature,  and  there 
is  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  for  those  who  will  study  the  correla- 
tions and  ramifications  of  the  various  branches  of  learning,  and 
the  principles  of  classification. 
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But  of  all  tbeBe  subjects,  ooae  will  be  oF  greater  iuterest  (in 
spite  of  its  difficulties')  tbao  tbat  oF  classification. 

The  Dewey  System, 

Any  work  proteasing  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  National 
Bibliography  would  be  very  deficient  unless  it  contained  a  very 
special  reference  to  what  ia  knonii  us  the  Dewey  System  of 
Classification,  or  to  be  accurate,  the  "  Decimal  Classification 
and  Relative  Index."  Nevertheless,  it  is  with  great  hesitation 
that  I  approach  the  subject.  Mr.  Dewey  left  such  very  favour- 
able impressions  behind  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
this  country,  and  his  career  in  America  has  inspired  such  admira- 
tion in  England,  that  one  would  wish  to  refer  to  his  scheme  of 
cataloguing,  with  the  full  knowled^'e  that  one  was  doing  it 
justice. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Dewey  System  is  as  yet  little  or 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  majority  of  librarians  in  this 
countrj'.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  never  been  forced  upon  my 
own  attention  (in  consequence  of  the  inapplicability  of  the 
system  to  au  old  library  of  such  vast  size  as  the  British  Museum), 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to 
obtain  a  real  grasp  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  system — a 
system  which  is  extremely  hard  to  follow  in  its  minute  details 
without  actual  experience. 

In  consequence  of  the  work  of  the  "  Institut  International  de 
Bibliographie " — apart  from  any  other  reason,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  break  silence  on  a  matter  yet  so  Uttle  discussed 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  But  I  will  only  hazard  the  tollowmg 
remarks  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are  but  observa- 
tions tending  to  su;^gest  inquiry  and  elicit  answers  on  behalf  of 
the  Dewey  System  rather  than  against  it. 

In  discussing  any  theory  which  we  do  not  easily  understand, 
we  must  first  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  a  System  claims  to  do 
more  than  it  does  claim,  and  then  attack  it  on  those  grounds. 
With  this  caution,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  first  point  out 
what  the  Dewey  System  claims  to  tulTil ;  secondly,  what  it  does 
not  claim  to  fulfil. 

Apart  from  important  advantages  regarding  the  interior 
economy  of  a  library,  the  Dewey  System  claims  to  he  ti.  permanent 
system,  which,  if  due  care  be  exercised,  can  be  carried  on, 
generation  after  generation,  without  risk  of  one  librarian  upset- 
ting or  undoing  the  work  of  another. 
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It  is  claimed  on  its  behalf  ihat  the  decimal  form  of  the 
system  combines  the  greatest  perspicuity  with  the  easiest  mode 
of  expauaion— which  seems  undoubtedly  the  case.  (To  a  lazy 
disposition,  it  may  seem  easier  to  remember  the  classes  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet  rather  than  by  numerals,  but  this  is  at  the  cost 
of  perspicuity.) 

It  is  claimed  that  it  enables  a  librarian  to  class  a  book  first 
and  find  its  minutest  group  afterwards  with  absolute  certainty. 

And  how  is  this  accomplished?  The  works  are  classed 
very  carefully  in  numbered  Classes,  Divisions,  Sections  and 
Sub-sections,  all  arranged  in  parallel  order,  with  appropriate 
Catck-titics.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  genius  it  flashed  across 
Mr.  Dewey  that  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  system  were  logically 
arranged  throughout,  to  find  any  specific  subject-group  or  unit 
by  appending  an  Indcj'  of  Matters.  He  would  supply  sign-posts 
all  along  the  road.  And  the  result  seems  fully  to  justify  the 
contentions  of  the  advocates  of  the  system. 

So  good,  thus  far.  We  can  (provided  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  a  work  by  rules  specified 
below')  both  class  a  book,  and  find  its  subject-group  again  with 
certainty. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  wants  of  a  student.  In  what 
relationship  then  does  Mr.  Dewey's  Catalogue  stand  as  regards 
other  Works  of  Reference  ?  lu  bis  own  words  ;  "  Any  System  of 
Catalogues  may  he  used  with  this  scheme.  But  the  two  essen- 
tials of  even  the  simplest  system  are  the  Author  (or  preferably 


'  "To  find  ODt  the  aabjeot  of  a  book,  coniult :— 

(1)  The  title,  since  it  U  gpnemllj  chosun  lo  ehow  what  the  book  ie 
kbuut.  But  as  manj  titles  arc  mislouding,  asvev  ulaaH  (roni  title  aloDO,  bat 
ftlways  examine  alao 

(2)  Table  of  coatents,  wbicli  is  tbe  beet  guide  to  the  true  subjects.  If 
there  is  do  table  ot  conteute,  read 

(3)  Headings  ot  chapters,  or  margiual  topics; 

el)  Prsface.^UulesB  already  certain,  glance  through  this  to  catch  the 
or'a  point  of   view,   and   verify  improssious  gained  Irum   title  ftiid 

(5)  Reference  Books.— If  preceding  meana  fail,  consult  reliable  biblio- 
eraphies.  classed  and  annotated  catalogues,  biographical  dictionaries, 
histories  of  literature,  cyclopieiiiM,  reviews,  &c.,  for  information  ahout  the 
character  of  the  l)ook. 

16)  Subject-matter. — If  the  five  vhortor  methods  above  latl, 


■ubject  matter  ot  the  book  itself,  and,  if  still  in  doubt,  I 
put  aside  on  an  "  under  consideration  "  lihelf  till  you  cai 
thoroughly,  or  consult 

(7)  Specialists. — Expert's  competent  to  define  their  t 
relation,  are  usually  glad  to  eiamine  eoough  to  class  any  nt 
department.     Old  ones  they  know  where  to  put  already." 


line  the 
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ifame)  Catalogue,  aud  the  Shelf-List.  The  chief  use  of  the 
system  for  CatiLlogaes,  is  for  the  latter  and  for  the  Classed 
Catalogue  on  oardB." 

This  then  is  clear  from  the  author's  words  elsewhere  that 
•■  a  reader  wisbiD^  a  specilic  book  should  go,  not  to  the  shelves, 
hut  to  the  Author-and-Title  Catalogue,  where  he  can  fiud  its 
place  quickest." 

We  liave  thus  progressed  to  the  point  where  a  reader  can 
find  any  group  or  sub-group  of  works  which  Mr.  Dewey  has 
provided. 

"  But,"  criea  an  objector,  "  this  group  does  not  contain  all  I 
want.  It  only  treats  the  subject  from  this  one  aspect,  whereas 
I  require  it  treated  from  every  aspect. 

"  I  am  studying  the  history  of  Religion,  and  wish  to  study 
its  influence  in  connection  with  General  Art,  Architecture, 
Education,  Liberty,  Painting,  and  SymboUsni." 

"  Oh.  is  that  all  ?  "  replies  Mr.  Dewey.  "  Turn  to  my  Rela- 
tive Index  !  "  and  there  tbe  reader  iinds  himself  directed  to  other 
groups,  where  he  will  find  these  aspects  of  Rehgion  treated  of. 

"  But,"  says  the  reader,  "  what  use  are  these  entries  to  tne, 
scattered  about  like  this?  I  want  them  all  in  one  group." 
'•  Well,"  replies  Mr.  Dewey,  "  if  it  is  not  already  done,  you  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  your  own  Class  Catalogue  on  tbe  lines 
you  indicate.  One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  my  system  is 
that  by  means  of  the  '  Relative  Index '  you  are  enabled  to  pick 
up  the  threads  of  a  subjeot,  and  follow  it  through  every  other 
section."    . 

We  thus  see  that  the  direct  value  of  Mr.  Dewey's  Classed 
Catalogue  stops  somewhere,  but  it  enables  yon  to  go  on,  and 
possibly  itself  provides  the  extra  Special  Catalogues  required. 

Tbero  is,  therefore,  this  advautnge  about  a  stereotyped  system, 
that,  even  if  the  classitication  he  imperfect,  it  enables  you  {pro- 
vided it  is  consistently  worked  out),  to  place  your  linger  with 
very  great  [  ?  absolute]  certainty  on  all  the  factors  which  are  for 
the  moment  fulfilling  their  functions  in  other  Classes  and  Divi- 

This  latter  advantage,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
which  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Dowoy  System,  except  where 
the  supply  of  Supplementary  Class-subject  Catalogues  has  been 
neglected, 

For  if  it  he  possible,  hy  means  of  Mr.  Dewey's  Catalogue,  to 
gather  your  various  factors  together,  so  is  it  possible  for  the  staff 
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of  a  Central  Bureau  to  onumerate,  note  theni.  aeaign  them  in 
muUiplied  dnplicate,  to  their  respective  classes  aiirmltaneously — 
this  heiDg  poBsible  if  Mr.  Dewey'n  scheme  had  never  existed. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  thut  the  real  feature  of  Mr.  Dewey's 
system  lies  in  its  being 

1.  A  Universal  Lai^-Qroup  Subject  Catalo^e,  the  Beveral 
parts  of  which  can  be  easily  traced. 

2.  That  it  has  thus  all  the  adrauta^ea  and  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  any  Classed  Catalogue,  but  that  by  meaae  of  the 
careful  classification  and  the  Bclative  Index,  the  chief  dis- 
advantages are  very  greatly  leeaened,  through  the  possibihty  of 
tracing  the  scattered  parts. 

3.  That  its  great  advantage  lies  Id  the  fact  that  where  the 
past  has  not  fulfilled  its  functions  in  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  series  of  Subject  Catalogues  from  every  aspect,  and 
where  necessities  of  economy  prevent  the  ready  compilation 
of  such  lists,  that  then  Mr.  Dewey  steps  in,  and  says,  "It  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing — but  if  you  do  not  mind  the  trouble 
of  searching  from  Index  to  Group  and  Group  to  Indes,  my 
system  will  enable  you  to  gather  the  parts,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  a  separate,  compact,  Small-Group  Subject  Catalogue 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dewey  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  his  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  absolutely  perfect,  acontention  which  no  living  man  can 
ever  put  forth.  But  I  imagine,  he  would  say :  "It  is,  on  the  whole, 
probably  the  beat  devised,  is  based  upon  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  has  proved  itself  to  be  very  good  for  all  practical 
purposes.  You  can,  of  course,  amend  any  classification  in  your 
several  libraries  as  you  please  ;  but  you  will  find  that  it  will  coat 
you  mote  than  you  bargain  tor.  I,  myself,  am  always  improving 
the  Index,  and  keeping  it  up  to  date.  You  will  not,  therefore, 
do  badly,  if  you  continue  to  accept  n;y  scheme  in  its  entirety  I" 

The  one  question  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  is  this : 
Apart  from  the  necessary  changes  in  Science — if  Scientific 
Specialists  are  found  years  hence  to  have  made  very  bad 
mistakes  in  the  past  in  the  classification  which  we  have 
followed,  are  such  mistakes  to  be  perpetuated ;  or  will  ihev 
be  altered  under  the  Dewey  System  ?  And  can  they  be  altered 
without  upsetting  a  large  number  of  other  sections  ?  These 
are  the  thoughts  of  the  moment,  which  I  give  for  what  they 
are  worth.  1  will  conclude  with  one  remark,  I  understand  that 
the  advocates   of   the  Dewey  System   at   the  "  Institut  Int.  de 
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Bibliographie  "  make  the  reasonable  request  that  the  different 
Governments,  even  if  they  do  not  all  pledge  themselves  to  adopt 
the  Decimal  System  should,  at  least,  add  the  recognised  Dewey 
Bookmark  to  each  title,  so  that  Bibliographers  who  use  the 
Dewey  System,  can  weave  its  international  web  of  Literature 
throughout  the  world.  This  would,  of  course,  necessitate  the 
presence  at  each  National  Library  of,  at  least,  one  official 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  the  Dewey  System.  But, 
this  would  be  a  matter  rather  of  detail ;  and,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  if  such  a  request  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Librarians  and  Bibliographers,  it  would  only  be  reason- 
able to  try  and  meet  their  wishes. 

P.S. — There  is  one  point  which  I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
When  the  advocates  of  the  Dewey  System  contrast  the  Dewey 
form  of  Catalogue  with  the  '*  Dictionary  **  Catalogue  (as  partly  a 
Specific  Subject-Catalogue)  do  they  imply  that  the  Dictionary 
Catalogue  is  not  required  at  all  ?  Personally,  it  seems  to  me  that 
unless  they  include,  as  part  of  the  system  in  a  large  Library, 
a  Specific  Subject- Catalogue ,  in  which  the  titles  are  entered  in  full 
under  the  specific  subject,  such  an  omission  would  be  a  mistake. 


APPENDIX. 


Some  of   the  AdYantages    to  be  deriYed   from  a 
National  System  of  Bibliography. 

The  Publication  of  the  following  Works  of  Eeference  : — 
A   Periodical   (Large-Group)    Subject 


B  of  Works  on        

Philosophy. 

Do.                 Do. 

Religion. 

Do.                Do. 

Sociology. 

Do.                Do. 

Philology 

Do.                Do. 

..     1  Natural  Science. 

Do. 

Do. 

..     .' Useful  Arts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine  Arts. 

Do.                Do. 

Literature. 

Do.                Do. 

History. 

Do. 

Do. 

Geography. 

■^^^ 

"^^^H 
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^^^^H 

And.  according  to  the  public  demand,  so  ivould  there  be  an             " 

issue  of  :- 

1 

A  Periodical   (Small- 

Group)    Subject 

j 

Catalogue  of  Works 

on        

Agrioalture.                                    I 

Do. 

Do. 

Archffiology.                               J 

Do. 

Do. 

Architecture.                   ^^^^| 

Do. 

Do. 

Astronomy.                     ^^^^^| 

Do. 

Do. 

Bibliography.                  J^^^^f 

Do. 

Do. 

Biography.                      ^^^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Biology. 

Do. 

Do. 

Botany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chemistry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Education. 

Do. 

Do. 

Engineering. 

Do. 

Do, 

Fiction. 

fDo. 

jDo. 

1  Geology. 

Ido. 

iDo. 

1  Paleontology. 

Do. 

Do. 

Law. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mathematius. 

Do. 

Do. 

Medicine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Painting  and  Sculptare. 

Do. 

Do. 

Physics. 

Do. 

Do. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Do. 

Do, 

Trade.                                   ^^ 

Do. 

Do. 

^^H 

J^C.                   &E. 

1 

J 
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The  Theory  of  International  Bibliography. 


Oommon   needs,  common  methods. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

International  Bibliography,  as  an  idea,  originates,  at  least,  from  1850. 

The  AthencBum  of  1850. 

General  Object  of  International  Bibliography. 

Bach  Country  should  record  its  own  Literature. 

Kach  Government  should  record  its  own  Literature. 

The  Evil  continues  unabated. 

The  Remedy  (Government  Registration  of  Literature). 

Table  showing  Natural  Divisions  and  Sub-Divisions  of  Literature. 

Table  showing  Lists  of  Works  of  Reference  proper. 

Territorial  Catalogues. 

Illustrations  of  International  Literary  Contributions. 

Catalogues  of  Selected  Literature. 

Official  Literature. 

International  Archives. 

International  Bibliographical  Societies. 

International  Book- Exchange  Agencies. 

International  Exchange  of  Official  Documents. 

Some  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  System  of  Intemationsd  Bibliography. 

Conclusion. 


International  Bibliography. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent  years  relative  to  the 
subject  of  International  Copyright,  but,  in  comparison,  very  little 
has  been  heard  of  International  Bibliography,  and  yet  it  is  no 
new  subject.     As  long  ago  as  the  year  1850,  tiie  Atherusum  showed 
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chat  it  fully  grasped,  not  only  the  value,  but  the  feasibiUty — nay 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  subject  (Co-operation  of  Govem- 
iwnU),  although  it  was  naturally  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  the 

The  following  are  the  words  alluded  to,  when  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Cooley'e  suggestions  as  to  the  possibilities  of  stereo- 
typing titles,  the  Atkenaum  stated  its  opinion  that  "  conununica- 
tion  should  be  opened  with  the  principal  Gooeniinents  of  the  world, 
and  a  proposal  matle  to  each  of  them  to  co-operate'  with  the 
British  Nation  in  publishing  a  Universal  Catalogue; — that  each 
should  undei'take  to  have  prcpai'ed.  and  within  a  specified  time, 
on  a  common  principle  to  be  agreed  on,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the 
books  ever  printed,  so  far  as  known,  by  luid  in  all  the  several 
nations  and  languages  under  their  respective  Governments.  How 
we  should  then  proceed,  at  least  cost  of  time  or  money,  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  from  this  co-operation,  is  a  matter  of  detail  with 
which  we  need  not  perplex  the  question.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
would  be,  it  means  can  be  devised  to  avoid  the  fruitless  re- 
duplication of  Titles,  that  each  Gm-i-mmvnl  should  print  its  own 
Catalogue,  and  each  exchange  with  tlie  others,  stereotyped  titles." 

The  above  words  contain  the  whole  germ  of  the  subject. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  simple  logic  of  the  statement,  we  are 
yet,  little  nearer  the  goal,  although  the  last  two  years  have 
witnessed  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  evils  which 
existed  in  1850  continue  yet  unabated,  for,  whereas  the  several 
nations  freely  exchanged  their  Piihlications,  they  neglect  to  ex- 
change the  Titles  of  their  Publications  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  of  any  real  use. 

Instead  of  sending  due  notes  of  literary  records  by  Post,  » 
thousand  emmisaries  have  to  take  steamer  and  train  to  hunt  them 
down  in  Libraries. 

Instead  of  information  being  supplied  in  the  right  form,  it  is 
tendered  in  the  wrong  form. 

d  of  supplying  records  of  literature  up  lo  date,  they  are 


'  Compara  l&ok  of  Iiileroatioaal  Co-oper&tion  (iii  another  bpbere)  aa 
depicted  ID  ISBO  b;  Admiral  Ryder,  who,  writing  from  AdmiraUy  Uonse, 
Portemoutb,  to  the  Royal  Oeogiuphical  Society,  asked  :->(a)  Whtn,  will  the 
fttrveyi  of  mmvit  dangera  be  comitlrted,  on  such  a  scale  atul  with  such  aceuraen 
thai  nolking  Kill  be  Irft  to  be  desired  on  Duspart  o/  nanigators  t  (b)  Uff  tehat 
law  is  the  rate  of  pTogressum  of  this  v:orld-ivide  Hurfty  jirwxeding  nowt  Tht 
result  of  nty  inquiries  i>  thai  although  various  countries  exchange  their  turvtgs 
there  is  no  amcerted  action  betvieen  tlie  Hydrographifai  Dipartments  of  tht 
different  corintnea  inleresfed  in  th*  matter,  as  la  Ihf  prompt  distribtition  of  the 
mork  renuiining  to  be  done. 
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often  supplied,  if  at  all,  at  an  hour  when  they  are  already  super- 
seded by  freah  records,  and  when  their  interest  has  already  begun 
to  wane. 

An  appalling  amount  of  Tinte  and  Moiiey  ia  wasted  in  al! 
cjituntries  in  performing  badly  a  hundred  timea  over  that  which 
might  have  been  done  once  well.  And  in  the  cases  where  diipli- 
oated  work  is  of  a  high  order,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  two  recently 
issued  Geographical  Bibliographies  in  Germany  and  France,  the 
cause  for  regret  is  even  greater." 

But,  let  ns  learn  our  lesson ;  the  project  of  the  Athenaiim 
hung  fire  and  dropped,  just  for  want  of  that  very  discussion  of 
details  which  should  Ak  the  subject  firmly  in  the  pubhc  mind, 
and  explain  the  difiicultiea,  as  well  as  show  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  hard  to  move  men's  minds  until  they  understand 
the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  of  a  subject.  They  are  willing  enough 
to  engage  on  any  reasonabSe  enterprise  it  they  only  know  clearly 
what  it  entails  and  how  to  set  about  it. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  conimence? 

The  answer  is  simple  : 

The  iiteratuj'e  of  the  world  consists  of  the  hterature  of  a  given 
number  of  geogi-aphical  and  political  tracts.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  greater  number  of  these  tracts  are  clearly  and 
|)ermanent!y  defined. 

It  requij-es  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  literature  of  each 
year  consists  of  the  piitlinp  together  of  the  hterature  of  all  such 
tracts. 

But  there  is  one  condition,  that  each  oonntry  must  record  its 
own  literature  separately.  Except  in  very  i-are  cases,  no  one 
country  can  undertake  to  record  the  literatiire  of  another  country, 
for  it  has  neither  opportunity,  means,  nor  incentive  to  do  so,  and 
the  Alheiuvnm  was  never  more  right  than  when  it  said  that 
"each  Qovernment  should  [oompile  and]  print  its  own  Cata- 
lo(!:ue[B] ." 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  How  is  that  record  to  hv 
effected?  And  yet  I  trust  that  I  have  shown,  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  there  is  no  real  difficult\-.  The  natural  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  literature  are  the  same  all  the  world  over. 


'  Bibliotheca  (ieographiaB.  .  .  Bearbeitel  von  Otto  Baachin  unter  Mlt- 
wickung  von  0r.  B.  Wagaer."  Bd.  I.  .  .  1891  u.  1891  Berlin.  1896.  "  Bib- 
liognvDbie  da  I'ADQi^e,"  1894,  -ap-  394.  (Published  bj  the  "  AnacUea  de  0«o- 
grapbie,"  Fitnt.  1896.  8vo.  The  former  oonUios  some  14,000  entrU?,  the 
lhtterI,S90eatrie8 
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Intern utional  Bibliogiuphy,  therefoi-e,  is  nearly  an  accomplished 
fact,  it  each  niition  will  fulfil  its  re  spon  si  bill  ties  and  co-operate 
by  recording  literature  in  accordance  with  those  natural  divisions 
and  sittvdivisiona  which  have  already  been  illustrated  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  difficulty,  lor,  in  the  abstract,  most 
civilised    nations    do   somehow  or    somewhere    recognize    Iheir 


It  is  when  we  discuss  the  nature  of  Works  of  Beference  that 
national  differences  will  more  naturally  occur ;  and  yet,  on  this 
head  also,  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  difference.  Are  not  our 
wants  the  same  all  the  world  over?  To-day  we  wish  to  he  able 
to  find  a  work  under  its  author's  name,  to-morrow  under  its  title  ; 
one  moment  we  wish  to  find  what  works  exist,  or  have  recently 
appeared  under  a  large  Subjcct-gniuji,  such  as  Natural  Science  : 
another  moment  we  are  content  to  know  what  has  appeared 
under  a  smaller  Subject-group,  such  as  Zoology  ;  the  next  we  only 
wish  to  read  ornithological  works  written  on  the  Nightingale 
(Si>ecijic  Subject).  In  the  above  instances  we  have  requir»«l 
Catalogues  with /a/I  titles.  But  some  of  us  wish  for  Catalogues 
with  Abbreiyiaterl  titles.  What  is  easier  than  to  strike  out  a  few 
lines  and  words  in  the  Full-Title  Catalogues,  and  print  abbreviated 
Catalogues  also.  Some  of  us  also  prefer  Abbreviated  Specijic- 
Siibject  Catalogues,  which  have  special  advantages  of  their  own  ; 
and  thus  we  requii'e  "  Indexes  of  Matters."  Some  of  ua  require 
Catalogues  of  and  Indexes  to  Selected  Literature.  Some  wish  for 
Catalogues  of  the  literature  issued  in  a  certain  country  ;  others 
require  similar  works  of  all  the  hterature  relating  to  a  particular 
country.  And  these  tirenatural  neeih  which  are  the  same  all  over 
the  world. 

Why,  then,  shall  we  not  agree  together  to  supply  theui  by 
means  of  one  common  system  V  Without  more  argument,  there- 
fore, on  this  head,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  table, 
showing  the  Natural  Divisions  and  Bub-divisions  of  Literature, 
together  with  a  Ust  of  those  Works  of  Reference  proper  which 
are  vital  to  all  research,  and  on  which  all  other  forms  of  Works 
of  Reference  are  based. 
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Table  showino  Natdeai,  Divisions  ahd  Sub-Divibionb  of 
Literature,  as  detebuined  by  SOURCE  ahd  FOUM  or  Pub- 
lication. 


DIVISION   I. 

DIVISION   II. 

OENEaAl.    L1TBIUTDB8. 

Qpnciii.  LrrEBiioBii. 

Sttb-DicUioH,. 

Sub'DicUmn-^. 

1.   Separate  Worki. 

1    Separate  Works. 

■2,  Works  or  Reference. 

3.   Ordinary       "Collected 
Works"  (<..,say3,«tc,). 

1 

■i.   Works  of  Reference. 

1  Ordinary      "Collected 
Works." 

i 

4.  Works  of  learned  societteB 

(chiL-liy    ■oiiHucted"). 

5.  Hagazines  and  Review*. 

3 
^ 

1    Works  of  State  Initltu- 
tions. 

1 

TaBLK  showing  the  KIND8  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  OF  RE- 
FERENCE   REQUIRED. 

In  order  to  rcfiir  to  the  Titlii-Units  contained  in  the  above  divisions  and 
BUb-di visions,  the  followiiig  primary  Works  ol  Reforollce  oro  required.  All 
other  forms  ol  Catalo^uo^  and  Indexes  are  eombiuatious  of  tliQBc. 


DIVISION    L 

DIVISION   U. 

Okibiui.  Litkbatukk. 

Official  Litebatdbb. 

1.  Authors' CataloSoei. 
'2.  Title  Catalogues. 

4.  Small-Group  Catalogues.     -'^^ 

5.  Specific  Subject  Catalogues'  ^  ^ 

a  Subject  Indeiei  {Inii.-.K.-^  of 
MatUrs). 

1.  Authors' Catalogues. 

2.  Title  Catalogues. 

4.  Small-Oroup  Catalogues.     !|| 

5.  SpecificSubjectCataIoguea)'"3 
a   Subject  Indexes  (Iii<lcx.'a  of 

MllttLT!.). 

i 


The  ttboTO  Works  of  Heforenuo  refer  to  the  Litorotnro  issued  in  a  par- 
tioolar  area. 

There  is,  however,  another  [orm  of  Reference- Work  which,  while  ap- 
parently a  "  Subject  Catalogue,"  is  so  in  ho  bpecial  and  unique  a  sense  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  place  it  by  itself,  viz..  that  which  contains  recorded 
Uleratore  biii.aiii(0  to  a  particular  area. 
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Properly  speaking,  tUia  analysis  should  appear  only  under  the 
chapter,  "  Works  of  Reference  '.' ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
at  length  here,  because  disorder  in  Literature  is  more  clearly 
illustrated  from  its  Territorial  aspect  than  it  is  from  its  subject 
aspect :  and,  with  the  endeavour  of  impressing  the  importance  of 
International  co-operation  on  my  readers,  I  here  take  an  instance 
of  a  Territorial  Catalogue  (not  existing)  in  order  to  show  how 
great  is  the  loss  resulting  from  want  of  an  International  system 
of  Bibliographical  Record. 

I  take  the  iasCance  of  India.'  Now,  if  the  reader  wishes  to 
study  the  history  of  Indian  ArchKology,  or  the  Religions  of  India, 
or  the  Geology,  Botany,  or  Zoology  of  India,  and  wishes  to  find 
Lists  of  all  the  works  on  any  of  these  subjects,  where  will  he 
search?  Will  he  ask  for  Special  Bibliographies  relating  to  these 
subjects?  No;  his  impulse  would  be  to  aak  for  the  "Indian 
Catalogue,"  if  such  a  thing  esiated — i.e.,  a  Territorial  Subject- 
Catalogue,  or  Authors'  Catalogue,  with  Subject-Index,  in  which  be 
would  he  sure  of  finding  an  entry  of  every  single  work  on  these 
subjects. 

And  this  is  a  natural  impulse.  It  is  much  easier  to  find 
works  relating  to  a  country  under  that  country,  than  to  search 
for  it  in  a  Universal  Subject-Bibliography ;  and  what  is  important. 
the  process  of  incorporating  titles  under  countries  is  much  easier 
than  the  reverse  way  of  subordinating  countries  to  subject.  And, 
in  any  event,  the  International  Subject- Catalogue  is  the  putting 
together  of  the  several  National  Subject -Catalogues,  which  is  an 
additional  reason  for  the  natural  law  that  the  Territorial  Cata- 
logue is  one  which  should  always  be  permanently  in  preparation. 

But  how  is  this  Territorial  Catalogue  to  he  compiled?  Ob- 
viously, by  a  complete  system  of  International  Exchange.  "  / 
will  give  you  my  entries  relating  to  you  ;  you  will  give  me  yours 
relating  to  me." 

If  we  only  reflect,  it  is  evident  that  the  Literature  relating  to 
the  Life-History  of  India  is  not  complete  except  by  the  collection 
and  addition  of  separate  titles  of  works  which  have  appeared 
in  the 


'  I  may  mention  here,  as  a  curious  lact,  that  it  in  in  a,  German  bookasllar'.-t 
■eooDd-bandcatalogae,"  Bibliotbecn  ludica  "(Jaseph  Bacr  Ji  Co.,  PraukturtK 
that  I  fiod  the  largest  iudividiial  collection  o[  Indian  Official  Documents  tlmt 
I  have  met  nitb  in  any  second-band  Bookaaller'e  catalogue  ;  and  it  was  aolsly 
owing  to  an  udvertiaemeat  in  an  ATinTican  journal  t£at  mj  attention  wa« 
drawn  to  the  work  t 
12 
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NATIONAL   BIBLIOQtUrnr, 


Works  of  Reference  (Eneyclopffidiaa,  &a.). 

Collected  Worka, 

Learned  Society  Publications, 

Magazines  and  Reviews 
of  every  civilised  country  in  the  world.  What  a  view  of  Inter- 
national Excliange  of  Tilles  tbia  opens  up !  And,  remember^ 
that  this  ia  no  mere  visionary  ideal.  The  life-history  of  India  is 
not  complete  without  it.  For,  consider,  there  is  not  a  civiliaeil 
nation  anjTvhere  which  has  not  caniod  away  from  India  valnabie 
collections  —  Zoological,  Botanical,  Geological,  Mlneralogical . 
Ornithological,  Ethnological,  collections  of  books  and  manu- 
BCripta  of  Fine  Art  Collections  of  every  sort— to  their  public  and 
private  museums  and  libraries  ;  thus  removing  many  of  the  most 
valuable  factors  in  the  study  of  Indian  History  to  distant  climes, 
and  writing  about  them  a  literature  which  appears  everywhere  hnt 
in  hulia  1  Here  is  an  upsetting  of  all  law,  logic,  and  order,  such 
that  yon  cannot  study  the  history  of  any  oriental  country  withoiil 
taking  a  jomuiey  round  the  earth,  and  then  you  will  he  baffled  ! 

.\11  this  then  points  a  morale— a  law — and  one  which  we  must 
enunciate  before  we  can  clearly  counteract  the  ill  results  of  any 
violation  of  it. 

The  history  of  a  country  must  be  studied  mainly  on  the  spot. 
If  the  materials  for  that  history  are  dispersed,  and  cannot  Iw  re- 
covered— at  least  the  existence  of  all  records,  based  upon  the 
transported  materials,  may  be,  and  should  be,  duly  advertised  in 
comiection  with  the  country  to  which  they  relate. 

Bibliographically.  as  already  noticed,  this  Internationa!  record 
is  represented  by  the  following  table  :— 


ANY  OTHER  OOUNTBY. 


PjERTODlCAI.   RKOTSTBBS. 


i 
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The  followinj,'  are  a  few  iiistonces,  ahowiug  how  JJiterature  rt- 
lating  to  India  ia  dispersed  ebewhere,  and  thus,  under  existing 
uircu (II stances,  very  difficult  to  trace.' 

The  following  are  other  iustanees  whowhig  the  need  for  a 
proper  system  of  International  Exchange  of  Titles,  in  order  In 
render  possihie  the  Compilation  of  Territorial  Catalo^es. 

Those  are  stray  instances  taken  from  mpid  notes,  hut  they  are 
here  specially  entered  in  order  to  impi-ess  the  subject  clearly  on  the 

America  to  Auatralasla.     U.  S.  lirpt.  of  Agriaillurr. 

Studies  of  I'arasitiu  and  Preda.aeoua  InBocts  in  New  Zealand,  .^lUjlnUia, 
and  adjuconl  Islands.  Made  by  A.  Koebole,  of  the  U.S.  Dopt.  oC  Agrtcul- 
taro,  Ac.      {Wnshington.  1893,  8"). 

Amerloa  to  England. 

RadcliSG  CollegQ  Monographs.  No.  G.  A  Classified  List  of  Fi-iuLed  Origi- 
nal MatcrialHfor  Eaglisti  Manorial  and  Agrarian  History  during  the  Middl<! 
Ages.     By  F.  G.  Duvouport,  under  thu  diractioaof  W.  J.  Ashley.    [Boatim, 
U.S.A.,  1894,  8°. 
AmeriM,  to  the  Hawaiian  laiandi. 

Notes  oil  a  Third  Collection  of  Birds  made  in  Kanai,  Hawaiian  Islauds, 
by  Valdemftr  Knudsen.     By  L.  Stejneger.    {Proe.  U.S.  Nat.  Museum,  Vol. 
12,  IHSO). 
America  to  Jaiian. 

■'  Japanese  Wood-Cuttins  and  Wood-Cut  Printing   ...    by  T.  Tokuno 
.    .   .   Edited   .    .   .    by  S.  R,  Koehler."     (U.S.  Nat.  Mui.,  Kep, '9V-m- 
Cape  Colony  to  Greece. 

■■  Fon-n^ic  Uratory  at  Atlions.-     (T'l^  Cn;«  Law  Journal). 
Chill  to  Europe. 

Mcmoria  prcsent&da   al   Miuisterio  ds  Instruccion  Publica  eobre  Ion 
Estabtecimientosde  Proteccion  a  la  infsnciaen  Ruropa  porel  Dr.  Uaximo. 
Latorre,  pp.  355.     (Suo/inji.',  1886,  12=1, 
Bn^and  to  British  Guinna. 

The  h&wit   uf  ilritish   Guiuna.     A   new   mid   ravi«ed  niition.     5   VoU. 
(Oj-/orrf,  1895). 
England  to  Gemiany. 

"  Die  Gescbiuhte  d«r  Doulschon  in  England,"  by  Dr.  Sobaible. 
"Die  Geacbichte  der  Deutschen  Evangelisohen  Kirohen  in  Engliinl," 
by  Dr.  K.  SchOlL 
England  to  Hongary. 

Report  on  Horse  Breeding  in  Hungary,  1894,  by  Lieut.-Col.  U.  DBw>,on. 
Int*ll.  Div„  Wat  OITicB,  1895.     (1895  fol.). 


•  (hnitUd  for 


il  of  li 
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Engluid  to  Italy,  ri,!  America. 

"  EUi^abctlmn  TraDElntioiis  (IGO)   from  tbe  Italian:  tbs  TiUes  of  suob 
works    .    .     .    collected    .     .     .     by  M.  A.  Sootl."  (Baltimore,  1B95.  8°). 
England  to  St.  Luaia. 

Laws  at  present  in  force  in  tlie  Island  of  St.  Lucia.     Printed  by  H". 
Claa-fa  awl  Sotis,     [LondiM.     1863.8°). 
England  to  Western  &u«tralia. 

T)iu  Aborigines  of   Western  Auatralia.      By  A.  F.  Calvert.      {London, 
1894.   12°1. 
France  to  Ceylon. 

Mollusijues  rccuciUis  k  Cejiau,  par  M.  E.  Simon,  et  re\iiiiaii  gfn^rale 
dea  eBptVeK  terroattes  ot  fluvio-laouBtreit  do  oette  lie,  par  le  Dr.  F.  Jous- 
seaumo.  Ancien  Pr^eident  Aa  la  Socif  t£  [Zoologiqae  de  France] .  [Menwimi 
d.'  In  Society  Zooloyique  de  Frame,  for  9i.  To.  7.)     1894.  8". 
France  to  Turkey. 

Documents  siir  I'lmprimerie  i  Constantinople  au  xvliic  Si^le  publics, 
par  H.  Omont.     {Porh.  1805.  8^. 


B  find  this  registered  under  Turkey  ?  Xa — ^and  yei  a 
rjf  works  relating  exclusively  to  Turkey  is  the  most 
;i}  In  which  to  make  tirst  Bearch  for  it. 


Shall  wi 
Ctttiilogue  I 
natuj-ftl  plai 
Germany  to  AbyiKinia. 

Id  the  "  Aljhacdluageu  der  K.  Akadomis  der  Wiii^eimhaftcu  zur  Berlin 
.  .  .  1893,"  WB  find  (pp.  33-81)  tbe  following  title:  "  Aliyasiniache 
PSanzennamen.  Eine  alphabetische  Aufzablung  .  .  .  Vou  Prol.  Dr. 
G.  Sehwoinfurth," 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  work  ;  and  the  questions  which 
naturally  occur  to  ua  are : — 

"  Is   there   an   Annual  Catalogue  ot    works  issued   in   Abys- 


"la   there   an    Annual     Catalogue   of    cj-fra-Ahyssinia   works 
relating  to  that  country  '/  " 

■■  What  means  exist  for  the  ti-anaference  of  this  title  to  that 
Catalogue?" 
Oennany  to  America,  and  Asia. 

'■  Dio  Bogribniasarteii  dor  Amecikauur  uud  Nordoatasialuii.  .  .  ,  Von 
T.  Frouss."      f/ssMcrf  <«  a  Disspvlafion  iil  the  Koingi>beTg  Vaivimily). 

Qermui  Contribution!  to  EngUih  Literature. 

Hobero  Biirgerscliule  zu  Hamburg.    Ostera,  leS'J-OHtani.  1890. 

1.  A  Foiv  Stops  to  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Engliah  Dialects,     By  J.  H. 
Blascke.    pp.  ciii.  43.     {Hamburg,  1890). 
Germany  to  England. 

William  Pitt  (Chatbam)  und  Omf  Bulo.  Ein  Buitrag  znr  iimerBn 
Gescbiohlo  Englanda  uuter  Goorg.  III.  Von  A.  von  lluvillo.  pp.  ng. 
(flcriin,  1895.   8^). 
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Germany  and  France  to  America. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the 
Year  1893,  contains  an  Article  xxviii.,  what  is  doubtless  a  work  of  value — 
Contributions  toward  a  Bibliography  of  American  History,  1888 — 1892, 
adapted  from  Reports  to  the  Jahresbericht  der  Geschichts-Wissenschaft, 
of  Berlin.'  By  J.  M.  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  of  John  Hopkins  University 
(pp.,  601-672.) 

Now  here  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  (in  this  particular  instance,  ultimately  atoned  for.)  Why 
was  it  that  America  only  obtained  this  Bibliography  third-hand,  it 
having  been  primarily  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  France  and 
Germany  ? 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  actual  methods  should 
have  been  reversed.  The  Bibliography  should  have  been  first 
compiled  for  America,  and  in  America,  and  tlien  France  and 
Germany  might  have  borrowed  the  whole,  or  selections  from  it. 

Persia  to  Ireland,  vid  India. 

The  Irish  Story  of  Gucullin  and  Gonloch ;  and  the  Persian  Story  of 
Rustam  and  Sohr&b.  By  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  Esq.,  B.  A.  [Comps^ng 
an  episode  in  a  Persian  Epic  with  that  in  an  Irish  Epic]  Journ.  By,  Br, 
Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  1894. 

Queensland  to  Victoria. 

Annual  Report  on  British  New  Guinea.    (Queensl.  Sess.  Paper). 

Russia  to  Siberia. 

*'  Faune  Ornithologique  de  la  Sib^rie  Orientale."  (Issued  as  part  of  the 
Metnoires  de  VAcad/mie  Imp6riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbourg^  vii, 
Serie.) 

Spain  to  America. 

Bibliografia  Espanola  do  Lenguas  Indigenas  de  America,  por  el  Conde 
de  la  Vinaza.     {MadHd,  1892). 

Sweden  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Tongoa,  New  Hebrides.  By  R.  Collett. 
(Christiania  Videnskabs — Selskabs  Forliatidlin^fery  1892.  No.  13.  Chris- 
tiania,  1892,  8^). 

It  is  stated  that  several  Lists  of  Birds  have  been  published  in 
the  course  of  the  years  on  the  same  subject  by  different  observers. 

Victoria  to  New  Guinea. 

Annual  Report  on  British  New  Guinea.     (Vict.  Sess.  Paper). 

Catalogaes  of  Selected  Literature. 

From  the  enormous  extent  of  the  annual  accessions  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  world,  even  one  annual  indiscriminate  incorporation 


'  And  to  the  '*  Revue  Historlque  "  (Paris). 
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iif  the  whole  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking;  while  the 
incorporation  of  the  Litertiture  of  any  number  of  yeare  would 
lie  a  gigantic  work. 

Internationa]  Bibliography  will,  therefore,  busy  itaelt  more  with 
complete  Catalogues  on  Special  Suhject-Groups,  and  with  the  com- 
pilation of  Temtorial  Catalognes,  based  upon  Complete  National 
Catalogues.  But  Universal  General  Literature  should  be  represented 
every  year  by  one  Universal  Catalogue  of  Selected  Literature,  based 
upon  Selected  Catalogues  to  be  issued  by  evei"y  Government. 

Instances  of  Catalogues  of  Selected  Universal  Literature  do 
exist,  and  are  appreciated.  But  there  is  need  also  for  the  under- 
taking of  the  compilation  of  Selected  Literature  Catalogues  by 
Governments  on  07ie  system  more  complete. 

Official  Literatore. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  chie0y  in  reference  to 
General  Literature. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  difficultieB  which  affect  the 
record  of  General  Literatiu-e  scarcely  affect  Official  Literature  in 
any  appreciable  degree.  The  difficulties  experienced  with  official 
documents  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  more  entirely  of  man's 
own  wilful  or  careless  creation  than  from  any  other  cause.  For 
this  reason  they  have  been  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  it 
requires  but  httle  thought  to  give  an  International  application  to 
that  wliieli  has  already  been  advanced. 

International  Archives. 

Ill  connection  with  the  registration  of  Printed  Litemtnre,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  how  dependent  one  nation  is  for  the  record  of 
its  history  on  the  unprinted  Archives  of  other  nations,  and  there- 
fore how  necessary  it  is  that  each  nation  should,  following  the 
example  of  our  own  Record  Office,  not  only  prepare  Reference 
Lists  to  the  .■Archives,  hut  reprint  tlie  nmre  important  documents 
where  possible  and  convenient.  In  our  own  Colonial  Empire,  the 
.\rchives  of  India  and  Canada  have  attracted  the  gi'eatest  atten- 
tion, and  New  South  Wales  is  now  paying  special  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  America  also,  the  subject  of  State  Archives  has 
received  more  attention  in  late  years.  But  the  special  object  of 
this  paragraph  is  the  Intei'national  aspect^to  show  that  Statt? 
-Archives  are  not  only  a  Naliomil  hut  also  an  International  heri- 
tage, and  one  which  each  nation  owes  it  to  the  other  to  make  as 
as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  historian. 
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The  following  extract  from  Ewald's  "Our  Public  Records" 
(1873),  p,  121,  gives  Bome  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  Arohivea 
stored  at  the  Record  Office: — 


Foreign  Office.' 

"  These  Dooumetita  canaUt  of  loiters  and  papers  relating  to  Algiers,  Dun- 
murk,  Flanderu,  Francu,  QormAU}'.  QDrmaa  States.  Qeitoa,  HollSiad,  iLallnu 
StateK,  Mftlta,  Hamburgh,  Toland,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 
Scotland,  Sicily  and  Naples,  Tuscaoy,  Spaio,  Sweden,  Turkey,  aod  Veuice, 
The  papers  begiii  in  1509,  and.  io  many  instances,  continue  in  an  unbroken 
sBOceasion  to  1810.  Among  tbe  Foreign  Ofiico  Documents  in  alno  the  valoahle 
collection  of  Treaty  Papers." 


Colonial  Office.' 

"  The  documentH  of  the  Colouial  Office,  as  one 
of  Lettera  and  Papers  relating  to  our  various 
Elizabeth  to  1849." 

The  wealth  of  the  Spanish  Archives  is  referred  to  by  Prescott, 
when,  in  hia  preface  to  his  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  he  says  :^ 

"  And  nben  I  soot  to  Spain  to  collect  matoriala  for  aa  account  of  tbe 

oonquesl  of  Woxico,  I  included  in  my  roBearches  those  relating  to  the 

conquest  of  Peru.    The  larger  part  of  the  documents,  iu  both  cases, 

was  obtaiued  from  tbe  sajne  groat  repository — tlie    Archives  of  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Historj'  at  Madrid ;  a  body  specially  intrusted  witli 

the  preservation   o(   whatever  may  serve  to   illustrate   the  Spani^th 

ColODiol  Annals." 

"  List  of  Titl«B  of  Documents  relating  to  America  contained  in  volumes 

i.^ci,  of  tbe  Goleccion  do  Documentos  In^ditos  para  la  Historia  EspaQa. 

Compiled  by  Q.  P.  Winship,"  ifc,  is   tbe   title  of  a   small   work  issued  at 

Cambridge,  Man.,  in  November,  1894. 

This  is  the  results  of  a  wearied  and  only  partial  search  among 
the  Archives  of  Spain. 

The  value  of  Zogliali  and  Portugueae  Records,  from  an  Indo- 
Buropean  point  of  view,  was  referred  to  in  the  Times  of  October 
5,  1891  ;— 

"  From  a  telegram  recently  published  in  the  Timeii,  it  appears  that  the 
Lisbaa  Press  heartily  wuloomes  the  project  of  invostigating  the  early  records 
of  Portuguese  enterprise  iu  India.  With  a  new  Indian  treaty  ou  the  tapis 
between  the  Brittiib  and  Portuguese  authorities,  it  is  fortunate  that  our  rela- 
tions should,  iu  this  si  do -department  of  Eastern  diplomacy,  start  free  from 


'  Open  to  1760. 
'  Open  to  1760.  es 


a  Corri;spoudeiicc,  whiob  is  oolj- 
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Ibo  jeolouoieH  wLich  irmbittot  Anglo- Portuguese  queBtious  in  Africa.  The 
India  Office  bg>s  done  a  graceful  act  in  recognising  Ihe  value  of  Iho  early 
Portnguoao  nrcbives  to  European  bistoHcal  resenrcli.  Its  representative,  Mr. 
Frederick  DanverB.  proceedH  shortly  on  a  missiou  to  inquire  into  and  classify 
the  recoi'de  of  what  is  juatl;  considered  ah  the  proudest  period  of  Portngueae 
ttohievement  bej-ocd  the  seaa.  Mr.  Danvers  has  already  rendecod  important 
tervioe  by  his  labourii  among  the  gevcnteentb  coutury  documents  in  the  India 
Office,  and  hie  preseut  iniasion  will,  it  ia  hoped,  throw  important  light  on 
Indo-European  entorpriso  during  the  preceding  two  liundrcd  years. 

"  The  deputation  of  Sfr,  Uanvers  to  Lisbon  forms  part  of  a  well -considered 
scheme  for  rendering  the  records  of  Indo-European,  and  particularly  of 
Anglo-Indian,  history  more  available  to  the  puhiic.  The  geographical 
ciroumstauco,  that  Indiau  writers  and  historical  students  are  distributed 
over  India  as  well  us  Europe,  places  them  under  peculiar  diffiuulties.  Tho 
original  records  in  the  India  Office  can  never  bo  practically  aoeeasible  to 
English  and  native  men  of  letters  in  India.  Nu  amount  of  calendaring  or 
indexing  will  accomplish  this,  unless  supplemented  by  a  Gystematic  series  ot 
wleotions  of  papers  printed  in  [extracts  ur  in  full,  and  illustrating  the 
historical  quBstioiis  which  arose  in  each  period.  But,  meanwhile,  it  ia  right 
to  acknowledge  that  the  India  office  has  awakened  to  it^  responsibilities,  and. 
Iiy  a  now  and  most  welcome  activity  in  cataloguing  and  binding  up  its  earlier 
records,  is  performing  the  preliminary  work  w-ithout  which  any  series  ot 
Fieleotions  of  papers  must  be  imperfect. 

"  It  U  exactly  sixty-ono  years  ago  since  the  authorities  of  the  old  India 
House  gave  orders  to  clasuify,  hind,  and  catalogue  the  "  Original  Corres- 
poudenoB  from  India,"  with  collateral  documeuta  originating  at  any  place  or 
settlement  between  India  and  Japan.  Seveuty-tvro  volumes,  containiitg 
about  8,S00  important  documents  extending  from  1603  to  ITOS,  were  thus  pre- 
served for  the  use  of  the  historical  student-  Then  followed  a  period  of  CAre- 
lessneas,  and  subbequently  of  destructivene.4s,  oulminaiing  in  the  sale  of 
oart-loads  of  the  ludia  House  records  as  waste  paper.  The  reaction  against 
this  illiberal  apathy  was  gallantly  led  by  Sir  George  Birdwood  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  His  careful  and  scholarly  report  on  the  older  documents  in  the 
India  Office  |I6T9)  compelled  attention  to  the  priceless  materials  for  the 
history  of  British  enterprise  beyond  the  seaE  which  the  Secretary  o(  Stat« 
holds  in  trust  for  the  nation.  Mr.  .Sainsbury,  of  the  Public  Record  Office, 
also  rendered  important  services, — &a." 

And  more  recently,  no  sooner  does  a  cloud  rise  in  Venezuela, 
than  the  Archives  and  Collections  in  London,  the  Hague,  Madrid. 
the  Vatican,  Washington,  and  Canada  are  all  in  request. 

Motley,  after  exhaustive  researches  among  the  "  Documents 
and  Archives  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,"  wrote  to  Dr. 
Holmes  in  1853  :  "  Nohody  can  say  that  I  have  not  worked  hard 
Uke  a  brute  beast,"  But,  though  Motley  was  content,  this  is  just 
what  should  not  he.  Men  don't  plough  with  race-horses.  The 
time  of  National  Historians  is  too  valuable  for  us  to  allow  them 
t-o  waste  their  health  and  intellect  in  searching  for  that  which 
should  be  laid  at  their  door.  Of  course,  the  uitimaU:  resoarohes 
Avhich  they  have  to  make  are   heavy  enough;  it  is  all  the  more 
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necessary,  therefore,  that  the  coarse  preliminary  work  should  l)e 
spared  them  by  proper  systems  of  arrangement,  and  by  printed 
selections  of  the  Archives  themselves. 

International  Bibliographical  Societies. 

The  Science  of  Bibliography  is  intricate  enough  in  regard  to 
one  country  alone  ;  how  much  more  so  when  many  countries  are 
in  question.  For  this  reason,  in  a  Memorandum  relative  to 
.  .  .  Bibliographical  Societies  (1894),  I  urged  their  establish- 
ment* in  every  countiy,  in  order  to  promote  that  scientific  study  of 
the  subject  which  alone  can  dispel  our  differences,  and  lessen  our 
difficulties. 

Now  that  the  **  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic "  has 
been  instituted  at  Brussels,  my  wish  has  been  realised  so  far  as 
regards  the  institution  of  a  Society  International.  What  I  would 
like  to  see  now  is  that  the  Institut  International  should  form 
itself  into  definite  sections  corresponding  to  the  Natural  Division 
and  Sub-Divisions  of  Literature,  and  thus  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  allied  Sectional  Societies  throughout  the  world. 

International  Agenoies  for  the  Exchange  and  Trans- 
mission of  Books. 

This  subject,  though  not  strictly  a  matter  of  Bibliography,  has 
an  important  influence  in  helping  to  complete  the  collections  of 
various  Libraries,  thus  helping  also  to  perfect  their  Catalogues.  I 
have  referred  shortly  to  the  matter  in  the  Chapter  on  International 
^Exchange. 

International  Exchange  of  OfScial  Documents. 

This,  again,  while  primarily  a  matter  of  Library  Economy, 
has  a  most  important  connection  with  Bibliography,  and  is  there- 
fore specially  noticed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  remarks  will  show 
that  International  Bibliography  has  for  its  object  the  promotion 

'  (a)  A  Society  for  the  establishment  of  Compulsory  Book-Registration  ; 
(h)  A  Society  for  the  investigation  of  Subject-Clasaificatiou,  and  the  work  of 
compiling  Periodical  Special  Bibliographies,  (c)  A  Society  to  investigate  the 
Bibliography  of  Periodical  Literature,  (d)  An  Index  Society,  (e)  An 
International  Bibliographical  Society,  (f)  An  Official  State  Papers  Biblio- 
graphical Society,     (g)  A  Local  and  Municipal  Official  Literature  Society. 
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of  rational  uniformity  io  methods  of  recording  National  Literature, 
80  that  any  individual  nation  may  he  ahle  to  obtain  the  whole  or 
separate  sectional  parts  of  the  Literary  Records  of  any  otlier 
State,  based  upon  a.  common  intelligible  system  ;  and  that  each 
State  may  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  obtain  exact  records  of  the 
Literature  on  any  subject  issued  throughout  the  whole  world,  inde- 
pendently of  geographical  or  political  divisions. 

And  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  for  each  State  to 
agree  : 

(1)  To  Record  its  Literature  completely  year  by  year ; 

(2)  To  Record  it  according  to  its  Natural  Divisions  and  Sub- 

(3)  To  use  the  full  Title  of  a  work  as  the  unit  and  movable 

factor  on  which  all  subsequent  work  depends. 

Some  advantages  to  be  derived    from  a  system  of 
International  Bibliography, 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  bi;  dorivud  from  a  ayslem  of  Inter- 
national Bililiograpby  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Appendix  to 
the  chapter  on  Natwiial  Eihliography,  viz.,  the  issue  of  Periodical 
Subject-Catalo^as,  such  as  are  there  enumerated,  with  tlie 
advantageous  difference  that,  while  in  the  one  case  the  Catalogues 
relate  to  individual  countries  and  are  complete,  in  the  present 
case  the  Catalogues  would  apply  to  tiie  whole  world,  complete 
or  selected  as  desired. 

Other  Government  Libraries. 

Sometimes  the  need  of  National  Libraries  of  Official  Docu- 
ments has  been  disputed.  It  is  said  "  What  is  the  use  of  having 
Official  Documents  in  a  National  Library  when  they  already  exist 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  several  Government  Offices?  To  supply 
them  to  the  National  Libraries  is  to  have  a  duplicate  collection  in 
the  country,  and  this  is  unnecessary."  Such  is  the  argument 
repeated.  It  is.  however,  Ttot  a  veiy  strong  argument.  The 
Libraries  of  Government  Offices  are  not  "  Public  "  Libraries— 
They  have  not  accommodation  for  a  number  of  students ;  they 
have  neither  the  staff  nor  the  time  to  attend  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  would  be  the  first  to  resent  an  inroad  on  the  part  of  the 
pubUc.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  would  not  be  able  to 
ask  for  the  documents  they  required,  except  as  a  favour.  More- 
over, Government  offices  have  not  unhmited  space  for  the  storing 
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of  documents,  and  will,  therefore,  always  be,  in  this  respect,  alone, 
very  dependent  on  National  Libraries  for  the  preservation  of 
much  Official  Literature. 

Finally,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  a  National  Library  is  to  be 
the  centre  of  research,  thus  freeing  the  Government  offices  from 
the  necessity  of  distributing  their  documents  to  an  excessive 
number  of  small  Libraries  (where  their  presence  might  not  be 
appreciated  proportionate  to  their  cost),  and  also  freeing  the 
several  Government  offices  from  the  numerous  general  enquiries 
which  would  otherwise  hamper  their  work.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
everything  to  have  the  Official  Documents  Library  adjacent,  or 
rather  actually  part  of  a  National  Library  for  all  Literature. 

Distribution  of  OfSoial  Documents. 

The  Distribution  of  Public  Documents  does  not  properly  fall 
under  the  heading  of  Bibliography.  Nevertheless,  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Official  Documents,  it  is  worth  while  remark- 
ing that  the  Distribution  among  Free  Pubhc  Libraries  of  Cata- 
logues of  Official  Documents  is  not  of  much  use,  unless  the 
documents,  or  at  least  a  certain  number  of  them  are  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Libraries.  It  is  natural  to  exact  that  a  Library  shall  be  of 
a  certain  size  and  standing  before  it  be  specially  favoured  in  the 
supply  of  Public  Documents.  But  it  is  at  all  times  worth  con- 
sidering whether  Public  Documents  are  not  put  out  to  better 
interest,  exposed  to  light  and  use,  in  a  Public  Library,  rather  than 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  Government  vaults. 


The    Functions    of    a    National    Bureau    for    the 
Record  of  National  Literature. 

It  is  striiDge  that  writers  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion and  Unity  have  so  completely  overlooked  the  influence  of 
the  Mecord  of  Literature,  in  its  effect  on  what  Prof.  Seely  has 
designated  as  "  incomparably  Ou  ijreatest  question  ichich  we  can 
ditciiss."  But  it  is  stranger  that  men  should  so  long  have  over- 
looked the  wider  influence  of  the  subject,  inisoinuch  as  it  affects 
not  only  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  but  the  unity  of  the 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  awakening 
iu  the  matter,  of  which  the  approaching  International  Confei-enoe. 
convened  by  the  Roya!  Society,  is  a  chief  instance. 

The  question  has,  however,  been  approached  of  late  almost 
exclusively  from  its  piireli/  scientific  side ;  and  it  ia,  therefore, 
important  that  it  should  be  regarded  also  in  its  general  aspects. 

Iu  1893,  I  alluded  to  the  subject  in  a  paper  (vide  Sect.  II., 
No.  2),  called  the  ■'  Battle  of  Bibliography  " ;  and  Mr.  Tedder,  of 
the  .AtheuEeuni  Library,  also  read  a  paper,  substantially  expressing 
the  same  views  on  the  same  subject. 

The  one  Bimple  object  in  view  ia  to  obtain  a  Complete 
Periodical  Record,  in  a  convenient  form,  of  the  Literature  of  a 
country,  throughout  the  year.  This  Record  is  to  supjily  tlit- 
fouiidatiou  of  all  future  BibUographJcal  work,  imd  must,  therefore, 
be  carried  out  on  the  very  strictest  Bibhographical  principles,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  collection  of  Title-units  remain  for  ever 
the  common  property  of  all  students,  to  play  with  and  arrange  as 
they  may  wish. 

If  such  a  Record  is  to  be  absolutely  complete,  it  can  only  be 
made  from  a  personal  examination  of  a  complete  collection  of  a 
Nation's  Literature. 

Complete  Collections  are  found  only  at  the  National  Libraries 
— certainly  nowhere  else — and,  therefore,  the  Record  of  Literature 
— to  be  worthy  of  the  epithet — must  be  carried  out,  wbere 
possible,  in  connection  with  the  National  Libraries,  i.e.,  in  the 
NfttJonal  Libraries. 
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But  there  is  one  factor  essential  to  success. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  Privately-Printed  Literature  : — 

Works  to  be  copyrighted  most  be  delivered  at  the  National 
Libraries  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Given  this  precautionary  measure,  and  the  task  of  recording 
the  Literature  of  a  Country  is  merely  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
necessar}'  factors  are  there  safe,  viz.,  the  Titles  of  the  Works 
complete.  Without  these  nothing  can  be  done.  All  discussion 
relative  to  different  forms  of  different  Catalogues,  which  have  taken 
place  since  time  immemorial,  are  comparatively  useless,  unless  you 
have  complete  Title- Lists  of  the  works  you  propose  to  catalogue. 

Assume  then  that  this  is  the  case— that  you  have  a  complete 
Collection  of  Works  brought  in  immediately  on  issue,  how  are  you 
to  deal  with  them  ? 

This  question  has  been  answered  in  several  parts  of  this  work. 
They  must  be  registered  according  to  the  Natural  Divisions  and  Sub- 
Divisions  of  Literature,  and  afterwards  incorporated  together  in 
Authors'-,  Title-,  and  Subject- Catalogues  and  Indexes  of  Matters. 
But  the  one  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  strongly  is  that  each  Book 
must  pass  through  what  may  be  called  the 

Reoord  Stage. 

That  is,  the  entry  for  each  Work  of  Reference  shall  be  made  on 
one  and  the  same  examination  of  the  work.  When  once  this  is 
done,  and  properly  carried  out,  unnecessary  Queries — the  curse  of 
every  library — will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  regard  to  Modem 
Literature. 

Such  a  Bureau  sums  up  the  work  which  is  explained,  in  great 
detail,  throughout  these  pages. 

It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  arranged  in  sections  touching  one 
another,  such  as  I  enumerated  in  my  Belfast  paper,  in  1894,  i.e, : 

(a)  Registration  Branch. 

{h)  Special  Bibhographies  Branch. 

{c)  Periodical  Literature  Branch. 

(d)  Indexing  Branch. 

{e)  International  Bibliographical  Branch. 

(/)  State-Papers  Branch. 

{g)  Provincial  and  Municipal  Official  Literature  Branch. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  further  than  to  say  that — 

Authors,  Publishers,  and  Booksellers  should  welcome  such  a 
measure,  because  it  would  help  to  advertise  the  sale  of 
their  Books. 


StwIenU    should   nelcouie    it,  on    iiccount    of    the   increased 

fticilities  for  research  which  it  will  afford. 
Lidrariann  should  welcome  it,  because  it   will  reheve   them 
of  unnecessary   expenditure   of   time  In    answei'lag  un- 
answerable Queries. 
Statesvieti  should  welcome  it,  Iwcauae  it  will  facilitate  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  solution  of  the  many  social  problems 
which  affect  the  weUiu-e  of  humanity. 
As  to  the  connection  between  such  a  Bureau  and  other  Bui'e&us 
of  like  nature,  which  may  or  might  exist  on  a  modified  scale,  for 
Selected  Literature,  or  in  reference  to  iHirtiaUar  Classes  of  Litera- 
tvre.  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  National  Bureaus  would  form 
the  natural  foundation  on  wl)icb  all  utber  Bureaus  would  builr] 
their  work. 


The  Relationship  of  Worlis  of  Reference  Explained 
and  Illustrated. 

In  the  Chapter  on  international  Bilibiigrapby,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  intermingling  of  literatui'e.  Il 
is  necessary  to  emphasize  this  fact  as  much  as  possible  before 
the  mind  will  fully  grasp  the  need  of  a  Central  Bureau  for  the 
Record  of  National  Literature^a  National  Clearing  House,  such 
as  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  bad  in  mind  in  1877. 

The  fact  that  the  wonderful  "  I nd ex- Catalog) le  "  of  the  Library 
of  the  Surgeon -General' 8  Office,  U.S.  Army,  necessitated  the  dis- 
eoverj'  and  cataloguing  of  511.112  journal  articles,  should  be 
some  proof  in  the  matter.  How  were  those  articles  discovered  ? 
By  doing,  i/cars  after,  what  a  fiovernment  Bureau  should  have 
done  i/fiir  by  yenr  Ijefore — and  at  the  cost  of  their  ffoing  after 
the  Books,  instead  of  the  Books  coming  to  them. 

I  will  take  a  simple  imaginary  case  of  an  extreme  typi;.  Sup- 
pose that  sis  men  write  six  works  as  follows ; — 

C.  C'o/e— Missionaiy  Work  among  the  Greenlanders. 

S.  Smith^Mric&n  Diamutids. 

J.  Jones— The  Wild  Camel  in  Spain. 

W.  Walker—'Poetry  in  America. 

M.  Miller — Modern  Architecture  in  India. 

a,  liobinson — Political  Science  in  .\untralia. 
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I  publish  them  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  "  x\spect8  of 
Life,"  or  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Wisdom,"  it 
is  obvious  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  induce  naiTow-minded 
readers  to  enlarge  their  sympathies.  I  have  also  raised  six  diffi- 
culties for  the  many  who  are  in  search  of  one  essay  alone  ;  and 
whenever  I  place  my  volume  on  the  shelf,  it  must  necessarily 
violate  five  canons  of  classification,  unless  I  place  it  with  Miscel- 
laneous Books,  when  it  deprives  six  classifications  of  their 
property!  And  unless  each  essay  is  published  in  one  country 
alone^  five  other  countries  are  defrauded.  But  this  is  immaterial, 
so  long  as  we  make  full  use  of  the  Titles. 

Now  in  order  that  these  works  may  be  fully  accessible  to  the 
reading  public,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(a)  To  enter  them  in  six  Author  Catalogues. 

(b)  To  distribute  them  in  six  Large-Oroup  Subject-Catalogues. 

(c)  To  enter  them  in  six  Small-Oroup  Subject-Catalogues. 

(d)  To  enter  them  in  six  Specific  Subject-Catalogues. 

(e)  To  Index  them  in  an  Index  of  Matters. 

(/)  To  enter  them  in  six  Territorial  Catalogues,  &c.,  &c.,  e.g. : 


Author 
0. 

Large- 
Group 
Subject- 
Catalogue. 

Small- 
Group 
Subject- 
Catalogue. 

Religion. 

Specific 
Subject- 

CATALOGUEt 

Index  op  Matters. 

Cole. 

Religion. 

Missions. 

African  Diamonds. 

America,  Poetry  in. 
Architecture. 

• 

Art  (Indian). 
Australia,    Political 

Science  in. 

Camels. 

Smith. 

Natural 
Science. 

Mineralogy. 

Diamonds. 

Diamonds. 
Greenland,  Missions 

• 

Joaes. 

Natural 
Science. 

Zoology. 

Camels. 

m. 
Indian  Architecture. 
Missions. 

Walker. 

Literature. 

Literature. 

Poetr>'. 

Poetry. 

Spain,  Camels  in. 

Political  Science. 

Miller. 

Arts. 

Fine  Arts. 

Architecture. 

Robinson 

Sociology. 

Political 

Political 

1 
1 

Science. 

Science. 

i 
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Territorial  Catalogues. 

(International  Exchange  of  Titles). 


Al'UICA. 

America.     Australia. 

1 

India.       Greenland.  1     Spain. 

1 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 

&c. 

The  above  work  (as  seen  in  the  diagrams)  looks  over-elaborate 
and  intricate,  but  it  is  in  reality  simple  ;  and  with  a  good  system 
could  be  performed  with  the  greatest  speed.  And  if  men  do  not 
take  these  necessary  measures,  the  only  result  is  that,  like  the 
boy  in  the  German  fable,  who  would  not  stoop  once  to  pick  up  the 
horse-shoe,  they  will  have  to  stoop  repeatedly  all  along  the  road 
of  life. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

On  the  OflBoial  Exchange  and  Transmission  of  OflBcial 
Documents  from  one  Government  to  another. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

International  Ezohange  of  Literature — a  natural  want : 

(a)  General  Literature  (By  Purchase). 

(b)  Learned    Societies'    Literature    (By     Exchange,    Donation,    and 

Purchase). 

(c)  Official  Documents  (By  Exchange,  Donation,  and  Purchase). 

(a)  Settles  itself. 

(b)  Certain  Exchange  Bureaus  exist. 

(c)  Reform  possible. 

Cause  and  Remedy  investigated. 
Lack  of  Catalogues  paralyses  all  Exchange. 
Governments  indifferent. 

Real  Difficulties :  (i.)   Disproportion  in  Market  Value  of  Documents. 

(ii.)  Bulk  of  Documents, 
(iii.)  How  to  assess  ValucH. 
National  Exchanges. 
Departmental  Exchanges. 

Two  Policies :  (i.)  To  force  Exchange  of  Documents  (by  withholding  Docu- 
ments), 
(ii.)  To  facilitate  Exchange,  while  encouraging  Purchase, 
On  the  Necessity  for  a  freer  Exchange  of  Catalogues  and  Indexes. 
Points  to  remember  re  the  Transmission  of  Public  Documents. 


Every  country  desires  to  obtain,  or  to  be  able  to  obtain,  all  or 
more  generally  a  selection  of  the  publications  issued  in  any  other 
country.  This  is  a  natural  law  which  is  bound  to  exist,  and  the 
question  at  once  occurs,  "  How  is  this  want  supplied?  "  In  the 
case  of  most  countries,  it  is  probably  not  supplied.  Let  us 
examine  the  reasons. 

In  reference  to  the  question  under  discussion,  the  Literature  of 
most  countries  consists  of  three  main  groups  : — 

(1)  General  Literature  which  is  issued  for  sale,  and  which  can 
be  purchased  through  the  booksellers. 
13 
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(2)  The  Publications  of  the  "  Learned  Bodies  and  Literary 
and  Scientific  Societies,"  which  ia  more  often  "  Privately  Printed  " 
aud  "not  for  sale." 

(3)  OfBcial  Docnments,  published  as 

{a)  State-Papers:  as 

(fc)  Provincial  or  Municipal  Official  Documents  ; 
wbich  are  in  many  countries  partly y'ur  sale,  partly  not  for  sale  ;  the 
Dnited  States  being  a  country  ia  which,  until  recently,  nothing 
hut  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  these  works  could  be  obtained 
by  direct  purchase. 

It  19  clear  that  the  works  belonging  to  the  first  group  can  be 
easily  obtained,  except  in  Oriental  countries,  where  unbusinesslike 
habits  of  Orientals  have  often  frustrated  the  efforts  of  LibrarianR. 

But  not  so  with  the  second  and  third  groups. 

The  Learned  Sooieties. 

To  take  the  case  of  the  publications  nf  the  Learned  Societies, 
While  many  are  most  generous  in  presenting  copies  of  their 
journals,  ic.,  broadcast  where  they  will  be  appreciated,  others  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  do  so,  or  issue  publications  of  such 
great  value  as  to  wish  to  obtain  such  equivalent  for  them.  Thus 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  them  to  wish  to  effect  a  direct 
exchange  of  their  surplus  stock  with  other  similar  kindred 
Societies  And  it  must  frequently  be  the  case  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  Societies  in  different  countries  wJio  have  surplus 
stock  which  they  wish  to  get  rid  of,  and  a  nearly  equal  number  of 
Societies  who  would  like  to  obtain  such  publications  if  they  knew 
they  were  to  be  had. 

But  how  are  they  to  communicate  with  one  another?  and 
what  is  to  be  the  means  of  transit  for  their  mutual  publications? 

A  first  impulse  is  to  think  of  the  booksellers.  But  their  verj' 
number  is  against  them  in  the  matter,  for  so  many  of  them  have 
their  own  particular  speciality,  which  is  unknown  to  the  majoritj- 
of  ordinary  mortals.  Moreover,  it  is  often  a  most  thankless  task 
for  booksellers  to  undertake  such  agency,  for  they  not  und-equently 
got  more  trouble  than  profit  from  it,  especially  as  many  Learned 
Societies  are  very  unliusinessiike  in  the  regular  and  accurate 
transmission  of  their  publications.  Naturally  there  is  need  for 
Literary-  Exchange  Bureaus. 

And  indeed  we  find  that  there  are  seveT-al  in  existence — perhaps 
more  than  we  imagine.     Of  these  thei'o  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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Smithsonian  Institution  (in  its  double  capacity  of  Exchange 
Agency  in  regard  both  to  Public  Documents  and  Learned  Societies, 
publications)  is  the  greatest.     (See  Appendix.) 

There  is  a  **  Bureau  des  Exchanges  Internationaux  "  in  Paris, 
an  **  Ufl&cio  degli  Scambi  InternazionaH  "  in  Rome;  a  **  Foreign 
Literary  Exchange  of  Norway  "  at  the  Royal  University  of  Nor- 
way, in  Christiania  ;  a  **  Bureau  de  Dep6t,  Distribution  et  Echanges 
Internationaux  de  Publications,"  for  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  at 
Montevideo. 

The  one  important  point  for  Bureaus  and  Librarians  to  remem- 
ber, regarding  the  transmission  of  publications,  is  that  **  National 
Official  Exchanges  "  should  always  be  kept  separate  from  *'  De- 
partmental" Official  Exchanges,  and  both  kept  separate  from 
Exchanges  of  Publications  not  issued  by  Governments. 

Official  Documents. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Official  Documents  of  the  various 
Goverments,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  in  each  country  there 
shall  be  at  least  one  Exchange  Bureau,  the  chief  of  which  shall  be 
Agent- General  for  every  other  country. 

And  we  find  that  in  many  countries  repeated  efforts  have  been 
made,  since  the  year  1875,  to  estabUsh  such  Bureaus  which  might 
be  the  medium  of  International  Exchange  of  Official  Documents 
— the  United  States  Government  and  the  Belgium  Government 
being  most  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  idea.  On  the  part  of 
America  the  matter  was  promoted  by  and  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  and  we  may  feel  a  just  pride  in  remembering  that  it 
was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Smithson,  w^hose  sense  of  genius  founded 
"  An  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know^ledge 
among  men  '*  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  broad- 
minded  ambition  of  the  founder. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  and  repeated  efforts  alluded  to,  the 
success,  certainly  in  regard  to  Official  Documents,  if  not  in  the 
case  of  the  learned  Societies,  has  been  of  a  most  qualified  descrip- 
tion, owing  to  one  simple  want  which  few  have  yet  been  able  to 
overcome — the  want  of  complete  Annual  Lists  or  Catalogues  of 
the  Official  Publications  of  each  country. 

Such  a  want  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  Nations  concerned, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  city  firm 
would  attempt  to  transact  business  with  another  house  which 
declined  to  supply  a  proper  list  of  its  goods. 
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Until,  therefore,  this  initial  difficulty  ca,n  be  overcome,  it  is  use- 
leB8  to  tali  of  Exchanges  of  Official  Puhlioationa,  for  the  whole 
matter  must  he  based  upon  these  Lists. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, from  the  fact  that  so  few  of  its  Documents  were  pro- 
curable by  purchase,  it  has  been  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  own 
terms  to  other  nations,  i.e.,  to  say  :  "  There  is  a  List  of  the  Publi- 
cations which  we  oETer  on  certain  terms;  "  and  since  it  does  this  iti 
a  business -lite  manner,  and  its  Documents  are  of  great  value,  the 
Exchanges  distributed  by  the  United  States  are,  in  one  sense,  the 
most  satisfactory  that  are  distiibuted  throughout  the  world. 

But  oven  this  does  not  obviate  the  fact  that  the  United  Statei> 
Government  has  never'  yet  issued  a  satisfactory  Official  List 
(complete)  of  its  Official  Publications,  such  that  other  Governments 
can  ascertain  what  other  pubhcations  are  acUuiliy  issjted,  in  case 
they  may  wish  to  procure  copies  or  more  copies  of  the  same. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  only  country  which  iaaues 
Complete  Annual  Lists  of  its  Public  Documents  in  a  foi-m  at  all 
accessible,  is  our  own  country,  and  more  recently  India,*  although 
it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  those  interested  in  Official  Eiiterature 
are  aware  of  their  existence. 

Whether  Exchanges  of  the  Publications  of  the  Learned  Societies 
are  affected  more  satisfactorily,  the  writer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
say,  but  evidently,  in  the  case  of  the  Leanied  Societies,  it  semns 
hardly  Ukely  that  any  system  can  be  what  it  might  be,  in  the 
absence  of  systematic  periodical  Catalogues  of  old  and  new  stock 
available  for  purchase  or  exchange. 

Without  inquiring  more  closely,  therefore,  into  actual  details,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
especially  in  regard  to  official  documents  ;  and  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  therefore,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  general  principles  which 
must  influence  any  reform  which  may  be  possible  in  auch  matters. 

General  Prinoipala  of  Reform. 

In  regaixl  to  Official  Documents,  the  general  pi-inciples  affecting 
Exchanges  are  by  no  means  easy  to  agree  upon. 

That  there  is  real  difficulty  (apart  from  frequetit  indifference) 
in  finding  a  common  basis  of  operation  is  proved  by  the  fact — 

'  This  U  □□  louger  Ibe  case  :  exoellaDl  Monthly  Catalogues  are  now  issued. 
■  And  Btill  more  reoeatty,  the  United  States  of  America. 
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(1)  That  England  and  Germany  **  refused,  from  the  first,  to 
participate  in  either  conferences  or  conventions  relating  to 
International  Exchanges,"  although  the  British  Government 
subsequently  co-operated  in  the  movement. 

(2)  That  only  eight  Governments  acceded  to  the  first  of  the 
two  conventions  held  to  discuss  the  subject,  Switzerland  with- 
drawing from  the  second  convention. 

(3)  That  the  United  States  refused  to  sign  a  **  second  special 
agreement  '*  at  the  Brussels  Conference  in  1883,  although 
agreeing  to  signing  the  same  Document  in  1886. 

(4)  That  Prance  withdrew  from  the  Conference  of  1886. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  probably  arises  from  the  wide 
disproportion  in  the  value  of  the  Documents  of  many  of  the 
countries  concerned.  Naturally  the  larger  countries  hesitate 
before  lavishly  dispensing  large  sets  of  their  Documents  year  by 
year  to  small  Governments  who  have  little  to  give  in  return. 

A  second  connected  point  of  difference  exists  in  the  desire  to 
insist  upon  a  complete  exchange  of  ALL  Official  Documents  pub- 
lished in  each  year,  between  country  and  countr}%  as  increasing 
the  expense  for  the  outgiving  Government  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  storing  the  large  accumulations  which  would  be 
received  in  return,  many  of  which  would  be  comparatively  useless 
to  the  recipient. 

A  third  obstacle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  Documents  in  cases  where  a  fair  exchange 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

These  are  difficulties  which  occur  chiefly  in  matters  of  what  is 
called  National  Exchange,  i.e.,  the  exchanges  which  each  Govern- 
ment sends  for  deposit  in  the  National  Libraries  of  other 
Governments.  But  other  difficulties  exist  in  connection  with 
what  are  called  ''Departmental  Exchanges,"  i.e.,  the  smaller 
exchanges  frequently  solicited  between  the  individual  Depart- 
ments of  different  Governments.  And  obviously  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  all  such  exchanges  must  be  based  somewhat 
upon  the /air  exchange  principh,  necessitating  the  classifying  of 
countries  into  two  Classes  as  regards  **  National  Exchanges." 

In  regard  to  the  matter  generally,  there  are  two  courses  to 
pursue.  One  is  to  assume  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  mankind 
that  the  larger  countries  should,  even  at  a  loss  to  some,  force 
their  wisdom  on  one  another,  and  obtain  like  returns— in  which 
case,  as  a  large  country,  you  would  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
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for  other  countries  to  obtain  your  Ofiicial  Literature,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  escbaoge  (which  was  probably  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  past). 

The  second  course  is  to  assume  that  if  Foreign  Countries  are 
in  the  mind  to  profit  by  your  Official  Literatuie,  they  will  enden- 
voiir  to  purchase  it.  While,  therefore,  you  are  pei-fectly  prepared 
to  accord  reasonable  Exchanges,  where  desired,  you  do  your  best 
to  encourage  Purchase  by  rendering  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  other 
countries  to  ascertain  the  existence  and  prices  of  your  pubUca- 
tioBS.     In  short,  the  two  courses  are — 

(1)  Tq  try  and  force  the  System  of  Exchange. 

(2)  To  facilitate  reasonahle  Exchangee,  while  encouraging 
Purchase. 

The  expediency  of  facilitating  purchase  is  far  greater  than 
might  be  at  first  supposed,  for  there  are  many  Departments  which. 
rather  than  go  through  the  vexatious  delay  of  correspondence,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  certain  definite  pubhcationa  regularly, 
immedialclij  they  arc  [mhlishcd,  would  prefer  to  purchase  in  order 
to  "  know  where  they  are." 

Tills  only  points  all  the  more  to  the  desirabihty  and  absolute 
necessity  of  each  Government  pricing  its  publications  as  custom- 
arily sold,  and  printing  complete  Periodical  Catalogues  of  the  same 
to  be  freely  circulated  among  ottier  countries. 

But  there  are  other  than  ofiicial  reasons  why  the  large  majority 
of  Pubhc  Official  Documents  in  every  coimtry  shall  be  priced  [or 
sale — for  there  is  the  private  citizen  to  consider.  If  Govern- 
ments only  made  it  easier  tor  him  to  obtain  what  he  wants  by  (i.)  », 
wider  system  of  agency,  (ii.)  more  advertising,  (iji.)  more  rational 
!4eparating  of  unconnected  sei'ies  into  separate  groups,  with  corres- 
ponding Subject- Catalogues,  they  would  probably  derive  as  much 
from  private  sale  of  Documents,  as  what  they  may  expend  on  Ex- 
changes with  one  another. 

Of  course,  Exchanges  are  chiefly  matters  for  the  decision  of 
State  Treasuries  and  Printing  UtIiceB.  A  certain  number  of 
copies  must  be  printed,  and  the  last  100  copies  printed  are  the 
cheapest.  There  are  the  chances  to  be  weighed  of  stock  accumu- 
lating ;  of  possible  ways  of  putting  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
and  calculations  as  to  whether  works  may  be  as  valuable  if  per- 
manently placed  in  the  National  Library  of  a  Foreign  country  as 
they  would  be  as  temporary  deposits  in  the  Piivate  Libraries  of 
Members  of  Pai'liament,  Congress,  House  of  Assembly,  or  as  gift 
books  tor  cabmen  at  Electioneering  times  (as  appeared  in  the 
United  States  I). 
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But  the  broad  policy  is  probably  the  best — 

(1)  To  facilitate,  but  not  to  force,  the  Exchange  on  a  large  scale, 

of  Ofiicisil  Documents,  on  equal  terms,  between  countries 
of  corresponding  importance. 

(2)  To  permit  Exchanges  with  minor  Governments  up  to  a 

certain  value,    somewhat  proportionate  to  the  value  of 
their  own  Documents. 

(3)  To  encourage  Purchase. 

In  so  doing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rearrange  the  Exchange 
from  time  to  time,  thus  making  it  alt  the  more  necessary  that  there 
should  be  definite  Bureaus  charged  with  the  immediate  transac- 
tions in  every  country. 

But  above  all,  there  must  be  clear  understanding,  in  black  and 
white,  either  permanent  or  periodical,  as  to  what  publications  may 
be  expected  with  certainty  by  Exchange,  in  order  that  each 
Government  may  know  exactly  what  to  purchase  ;  otherwise,  the 
change  of  officials,  in  Government  Offices,  will  inevitably  result  in 
imperfect  supplies,  or  the  transmission  of  Duplicates,  and  in 
irregular  delivery,  all  of  which  results  will  demoralise  the  working 
of  the  best  library  in  the  world.^ 


On  the  Necessity  for  a  freer  Exchange   of  Catalogues  and 

Indexes. 

No  reference  to  the  subject  of  International  Exchanges  would 
be  complete  if  it  omitted  to  mention  the  necessity  for  freer  ex- 
chaoge  of  Works  of  Reference — the  Tools  of  the  Librarian,  without 
which  his  work  is  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  futility  of  distributing  large  sets  of  Official  Documents, 
and  of  withholding  the  keys  to  their  contents,  is  scarcely  a  matter 
for  demonstration,  were  it  not  a  common  custom  among  the 
nations,  the  evil  being  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  often  most 
difficult  to  discover  the  existence  of  such  Works  of  Reference,  and, 
therefore,  hard  to  specify  them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of 
Works  of  Reference,  at  great  central  Libraries,  Librarians  always 
]*equire  extra  copies ;  e.g.^ 


*  It  has  not  b3on  considered  necessary  to  refer  hero  to  the  details  of  any 
possible  exchanges  between  Government  Departments  and  *'  State-supported 
Institutions*'  or  "Libraries  of  historic  interest." 
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1  Copy  for  the  Permanent  Use  of  the  Official  moBt  inimedi&tely 

concerned. 

2  Copies  to  cut  up  and  lay  down  on  Carde,  if  necessary,  or  for 

pasting  in  the  titles  as  Accession  slips  in  a  Printed  Guard 

Book  Catalogue. 
1  Copy  tor  a  General  Reading  Room. 
1  Copy  for  the  Eeterence  Library  of  the  General  Staff. 
1  Eeaerve  Copy. 

6  Copies. 

The  Works  of  Eeterence  referred  to  in  Oflicial  Literature  are 
the  following : — 

(1)  Periodical  Departmctilal  Catalogues. 

(2)  Periodical  Eegistere   of   the   tikole    Series    of  Documents 

issued  hy  a  Government  for  the  year. 

(3)  Indexes  to  individual  Works  or  Series  of  Works. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  ease  of  the  Govenimcvl  Gazette*  of  a 
Government,  the  Parliavientary  Debates,  or  any  other  Series 
which  possess  long  Indeses  to  each  volume,  it  is  of  absolute  im- 
portance that  such  Indexes  should  he  printed  as  separate  parts. 
estra  prints  of  which  can  then  be  supplied  at  will  without  breaking 
a  book.  Otherwise  if  a  student  be  in  ignorance  of  the  year  when 
certain  facts  occurred,  or  if  he  wish  generally  to  peruse  the 
Indexes  to  a  Set  of  Sessional  Papers,  Gazettes,  Debates,  or  other 
important  Documents,  he  will  have  to  send  for  10—100  large 
volumes,  most  of  which  he  will  not  actually  require  lo  peruse 
(except  for  the  Indexes)  ;  whereas,  it  extra  copies  of  the  Indexes 
had  been  supplied  for  separate  binding  and  use.  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  see  the  whole  Index  to  a  long  Series,  bound  up  iti 
one  single  Beference  Volume. 

It  is  certain  that  Governments  would  readily  co-operate  in 
supplying  such  extra  copies  of  the  works  referred  to,  if  they  real- 
ised how  much  Librarians  would  appreciate  their  efforts. 

Points   to  remember  in  reference  to  the  transmission   of 
OfBcial    Docaments. 

Hitherto,  reference  has  only  been  made  to  the  general  iirinci-pUt 
of  the  Subject.  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  Ihe  details,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  is  so   necessary  for  mutually  facilitating    the 
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work  of  National  Libraries,  in  regard  to  the  despatch  and  receipt 
of  OtBciaJ  Documents.  For  unless  the  Details  are  carefully 
planned  and  attended  to.  the  heat  of  systems  will  fuil,  and  thus 
Librarians  will  glance  round  their  Libraries  only  to  find  then' 
Series  so  incomplete  as  to  be  reduced  in  value  (from  a  statistical 
point  of  view)  50  per  cent.,  and  as  to  render  it  practically  impos- 
aible  to  bind  them  up  into  volumes,  or  to  catalogue  them  properly. 
These,  then,  are  the  points  to  remember. 

HnmbeFed  Catalogaes. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Government  to  print  Periodical  Cata- 
logues of  its  Documents,  and  to  circulate  tbeni ;  eveiy  itein  in  each 
Catalogue  should  be  numbered,  the  numbers  to  commence  afresh 
each  year.  This  simple  detail  reduces  what  would  othem-ise  be 
an  enormous  correspondence  to  almost  nil. 

Numbered    Works. 
It  follows  that  the  works  despatched  should  lie  numbered  in 
pencil  according  to  the  Lists, 

Corresponding    Agents. 

It  must  be  made  perfectly  clear  who  are  the  Cori'esponding 
Agents  directly  responsible  for  the  proper  working  of  an  Exchange 
System.  And  in  those  cases  where  they  may  not  have  great 
powers  or  responsibilities  conferred  upon  them  (without  reference 
to  higher  authorities),  it  is  imperative  that  they  have  the  poH-er  to 
correspond  in  all  matters  of  detail  direct  with  OTie  anuther. 

Souroe  of  Despatch. 

As  the  cornapondiiiij  Agents  must  he  known  to  one  another,  so 
also  must  it  be  absolutely  clear  from  what  office  Exchanges  are 
despatched,  and  to  irhoiii  they  should  i>e  acknowledged. 

One  Channel  of  Transmission, 

All  Official  Documents,  coming  from  or  going  out  of  a  country, 
whatever  the  special  an-angeiiients,  should  pass  through  one  and 
the  same  agency  of  transmission.  Thus  alone  ie  it  possible  to 
know  what  is  transpinng,  and  tn  rectify  mistakes, 

InteFYals  of  Despatch. 

Official  Documents  from  each  country  across  should  be 
despatched  and  acknowledged  at  le^lar  intervals.      This  saves 
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both  postage,  and  reduces  all  other  work  in  office,  and  tends  to 
greater  accuracy  of  supply.  The  writer's  personal  opinion  is  that 
(esoept  where  the  interest  of  one  country  in  another  is  great) 
monthly  consignments  are  the  beat  to  agree  upon. 

Bound  Volames. 

It  win  be  found  to  the  mutuul  advantage  ot  all  nationa  if  each 
country  Bends  ita  Exchanges  {as  much  aa  possible)  in  bound 
volumes,  properly  lettered.     (They  need  not  be  bound  elaborately). 


A  Baraau  of  Exchanges.    (Smithstniiaii  Institution). 

The  Smithsonian  system  of  international  exchanges,  begun  in 
1862,  had  for  its  object  the  free  interchange  of  scientific  material 
between  scientific  institutions  and  investigatora  in  the  United 
States  and  those  in  foreign  lands.  For  this  purpose  it  estab- 
lished correspondence  with  learned  men  all  over  the  world,  until 
there  ia  no  civilised  ooimtry  or  people,  however  remote,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  so  far  as  is  known,  where  the  Institu- 
tion is  not  thus  represented.  The  list  of  correspondents  has 
lengthened  until  those  external  to  the  country  alone  number 
nearly  17,000,  while  the  total  numlier  is  about  24,000. 

The  operations  of  this  Bm-eau  have  affected  most  beneficially 
the  libraries  of  all  learned  institutions  in  America,  In  1867 
Congress  assigned  to  the  Institution  the  duty  of  exchanging 
fifty  copies  of  all  public  documentH  for  similar  works  publi&hed 
in  foreign  countries.  Finally,  in  1889,  a  definite  treaty,  made 
previously  at  Brussels,  was  formally  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  a  number  of  others,  undertook  tlie  continuation  ot 
the  exchange  service  on  a  more  extensive  basis.  Out  of  this 
has  grown  the  Bureau  of  International  Exchanges,  for  the 
maiiilcnance  of  which  Congress  partially  provides  by  annual 
appropriation.  From  1852  to  1895  the  Smithsonian  exchaDge 
service  handled  l,459,i48  packages,  and  for  three  years  past 
the  weight  of  btjoks  passing  through  this  office  baa  been  con- 
siderably over  one  hundred  tons  annually. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A  Matter  of  Expediency  and  Justice. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  Bibliography  which,  while  primarily 
a  matter  of  administration,  has  an  influence  too  important  to  be 
overlooked,  on  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  National  Systems, 
viz.,  the  Remuneration  of  Librarians  by  profession. 

There  ia  an  idea  very  prevalent  that  a  poet  in  a  library  is 
either  a  sinecure  or  a  post  involving  the  possession  and  display 
of  powers  so  ordinary  as  not  to  require  auy  very  special  re- 
cognition. There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  librarian  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  reikd  interesting  books  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  occasionally  to  "  index  "  Ihem  in  a  desultory  manner : 
that  he  is  either  a  dilettante  to  be  envied,  or  a  machine  to  be 


So  far  does  this  prejudice  extend,  that  the  same  critics  will 
confuse  in  their  minds,  even  though  they  may  try  to  conceal  it, 
the  difference  between  the  librarians  who  form  the  brain  of  a 
library,  and  that  part  of  a  staff  which  necessarily  constitutes 
the  more  mechanical  part  of  the  machine  ;  and  where,  in  the 
smaller  libraries,  these  two  functions  may  often  have  to  be 
united,  they  will  conveniently  estimate  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  mechanical  aspect  only,  and  omit  to  take  the 
brain-value  into  consideration  at  all! 

The  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  Bibliography  and  libra- 
riansbip  suffer,  and  the  country  at  large  shares  in  the  loss. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  "How  does  the  country  suffer?  Is 
not  the  case  exaggerated  ?  " 

For  answer,  I  will  quote  a  text.  Writing  home  to  Sir 
Frederick  Currio,  in  the  year  1858,  Sir  John  Lawrence  (as  he 
was  then),  in  allusion  to  the  subject  of  his  pay  and  pension,  as 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Panjaub,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  In  my  day  I  have  fiad  more,  work  tluin  pay.  TIte  legitimatt 
axpenne^  of  viy  position  are  coimderahle.  Moreover,  a  man  who  w 
toorkintj  all  day  for  the  puhUe  cannot  ijive  much  thought  to  his 
ftrivate  interests." 
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Without  necessarily  presBing  the  comparison  too  lar,  these 
words  supply  the  key. 

If  a  country  wishes  tor  a  system  of  Bibliography  worthy  of 
the  name,  it  must  pay  for  it.  You  must  buy  brain  as  you  buy 
everything  else. 

But  some  one  will  raise  the  dishonourable  argument :  "  There 
are  men  starviug  in  the  market.  If  we  can  buy  brain  for  nothiog. 
we  are  quite  satisfied."  Yes,  but  tlie  brain  mil  not  be  saliafied. 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  item.  Injustice  brings  its 
own  reward  in  this  as  in  other  cases. 

The  brain  must  live,  and  if  iiou  do  not  pay  it,  someone  else 
will.  Thus,  no  sooner  have  you  obtained  its  services,  and  it  has, 
through  trained  experience,  become  more  really  valuable,  tluii 
someone  else  bids  for  it,  and  you  have  lost  it ;  and  you  have  to 
begin  all  over  again  with  rough,  untrained  material. 

And  suppose  that,  for  some  reason,  you  do  not  lose  all  the 
brains  of  a  system,  in  many  instances  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  which  so  often  control  the  hrain,  will,  in  course  of  time,  be 
transfeirad  elsewhere,  and  indifference  or  disaffection  remaiDs 
iiehind.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  you  have  not  trained  a  splendid 
race  of  hirelings,  and  reaped  the  consequences. 

To  apply  the  moral  :  Librarians  are,  as  a  class,  wretchedly 
paid,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  constitute  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  of  a  country  in  matters  of  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  result  is  seen  in  the  present  state  of  literary  chaos  \ 
Catalogues  which  ought  to  have  been  compiled  fifty  years  ago 
are  as  yet  undreamt  of.  And  their  absence  represents  fifty 
years  of  perpetuated  ignorance  and  wasted  effort  in  regard  to 
the  particular  spheres  or  claims  of  literature  in  question,  with 
corresponding  loss  to  the  country.  This  could  never  have  been 
if  the  value  of  the  library  profession  had  been  duly  recognised. 
and  it  had  thus  benefited  more  fully  by  the  addition  to  its  ranks  ot 
more  brain -workers,  whose  time  and  thought  could  he  wholly 
given  up  to  the  purely  brain-work,  instead  of  being  wasted  on 
purely  meehauical  effort. 

Again,  it  is  not  yet  recognised  that  the  brain -workers,  in  a 
system  of  Bibliography,  require  a  great  number  ot  tools,  in  the 
shape  of  works  illustrating  or  containing  Bibiiographical  prin- 
ciples or  tacts,  which,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  the  private 
property  of  tbc  individual — always  ready  to  hand,  which  he 
marks  and  cuts  about  at  will.  Now,  in  large  hbraries,  it  ia  not 
always  possible   to  purchase   a   number  of  separate  Reference 
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liibraries  for  each  individual,  and  all  cannot  use  the  same  book 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  individual  must  purchase  them  for 
bunself.  He  can,  moreover,  only  pursue  his  studies,  to  any 
degree,  at  a  considerable  cost  of  typing  and  printing,  experimental 
or  otherwise.     And  all  this  costs  money. 

If,  then,  the  adequate  remuneration  is  not  forthcoming,  not 
only  is  a  brain-worker  hindered  in  his  work,  but,  in  order  to  live, 
he  may  actually  be  compelled  to  add  to  his  income  in  every 
legitimate  way  after  his  day*s  work  is  over. 

And  to  try  and  interfere  with  this  lawful  right  would  be  both 
wrong  and  impossible.  But  when  once  you  make  it  to  his  advantage 
to  spend  his  superfluous  energy  on  the  work  of  his  own  profession, 
he  will  do  so.  And  this  is  all  the  more  important  in  the  Library 
world,  because,  as  in  no  other  profession  perhaps,  there  are  years 
of  arrears  waiting — crying  to  be  done,  and  nobody  to  do  them— 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  larger  body  of  independent  Bibliographical 
workers,  nobody  can  do  them,  except  the  members  of  trained 
library  staffs. 

In  America,  the  general  standard  of  librarianship  is  higher  than 
in  our  country,  for  which  there  are  many  reasons. 

Some  might  say  that  the  higher  trained  class  of  work  com- 
pelled higher  salaries.  But  who  shall  say  that  the  higher  salaries 
have  not  attracted  a  larger  number  of  high-class  workers  ?  With- 
out further  comment,  therefore,  this  is  a  subject  which  may  well 
commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  Libraries,  Bibliography,  and  the  Library  profession  at 
heart. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  paper,  originally  intended  (under  title,  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  of  Bibliography  ")  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Nottingham  in  1892,  was  re-written  in  its  present  form,  and  read 
before  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Association,  on  February  11th,  1893. 

A  summary  of  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  (Sect.  II.,  No.  2)  has  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Library,"  and  has  been  subsequently  reprinted 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Battle  of  Bibliography." 

This  earlier  part  of  the  paper  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
omission  of  several  pages  of  comparatively  unimportant  matter,  and  with  a 
few  explanatory  additions. 
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Librarians'  Dlffloulties. 

If  anyone  present  were  to  undertake  the  cataloguing  of  any 
collection  of  State  Papers,  more  especially  those  of  twenty  years 
ago,  he  would  meet  with  difficulties  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
would  very  soon  he  brought  to  a  complete  standstill ;  and  before 
he  would  be  able  to  make  any  progress,  he  would  find  it  necessary 
to  ask  himself : — **  Wherefore  these  difficulties  ?'* — '*  What  is  the 
reason  T*  And  furthermore,  before  he  could  solve  those  difficul- 
ties, he  would  have  to  answer  his  own  question,  and  discover 
the  cause  of  the  evil  before  he  could  apply  the  remedy,  or  in  any 
degree  minimize  the  evil  effects. 

The  Causes  of  the  Evil. 

On  applying  himself  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  he  would 
soon  find  that  all  his  troubles  arose  from  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  Reports  were  compiled. 

2.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  were  published. 

3.  From  the  fact  of  no  suitable  Record  being  kept  of  them, 

when  first  issued  to  the  public,  before  being  dispersed 
abroad. 

And  if  he  afterwards  appHed  himself  to  the  search  of  know- 
ledge in  the  domain  of  General  Literature ,  he  would  find  the 
same  evils,  and  an  extension  of  them.  For  owing  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  General  Literature,  he  would  find  himself  far  more 
dependent  on  systematic  series  of  Special  Lists  of  Books.  But 
these,  in  turn,  being  dependent  for  their  existence,  on  the 
presence  of  General  Lists,  and  the  latter  being  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  he  would  fail  to  find  the  former. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  he  would  find  his  task  greatly 
increased,  owing  to  the  greater  diversity  of  systems  of  Publica- 
tion throughout  the  field  of  General  Literature. 

If  our  friend  were  next  to  attempt  any  practical  method  of 
deaUng  with  the  evil,  he  would  find  no  alternative  but  to  com- 
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meDoe  aD  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  from  the  very 
beginning  {Jortcanh  .')  and,  after  repeated  efforts  to  discern  order 
in  disorder,  would  throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  fi-antically 


WHAT  IB  BIBLIOGRAPHY? 

And  this  evening,  I  am  liere  to  ask  the  same  question. 

I  understand  that  (he  President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society, 
in  deference  to  expressed  wishes,  suggested  a  definition  of  Che 
word,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  delivered  November,  1892.  Not 
being  present  at  the  meeting,  I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the 
Definition.  In  any  case,  however,  I  prefer  rather  to  confine  any 
remarks  in  this  paper  to  facta  which  have  come  under  my  own 
personal  CKperience,  leaving  it  to  others  to  mo<lify  thein  after- 
wards. 

Now  are  we  all  agreed  as  to  what  we  mean,  when  we  use  the 
term  "Bibliography?"     "I  think  not." 

I  believe  it  will  be  conceded  that,  although  we  all  agree  as  to  a 
general  meaning  of  the  word,  we  have  on  the  one  bond  restricted 
its  sense  to  Generality,  or,  on  the  other  hand  been  apt  to  confine 
its  meaning  to  Specialities. 

In  proof  of  the  first  criticism,  it  seems  fair  to  assert  that  the 
present  state  of  Bibliography  could  not  have  existed,  if  the 
several  parts  of  Bibliogi'aphy  had  been  duly  recognized. 

In  proof  the  latter  statement,  I  ask  is  it  not  a  common  occor- 
rence  for  men  to  regard  Bibliography,  each  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  particular  Speciality,  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
others?  There  are  those  who  regard  Bibliography  solely  from  its 
classical  side  of  Old  Editions,  Rare  Books,  Black-Letter  tj'pe,  and 
beautiful  Bindings.  There  are  others  whose  thoughts  are  mor« 
directly  engrossed  on  the  modern  and  practical  Bibliography  of 
daily  life.  There  are  again,  the  distinct  existences  of  General 
Catalogues,  Special  Bibliographies,  Subject  Indexes,  Selected 
Lists  and  Indexes,  all  of  which,  occupying  distinct  positions  in 
the  field  of  Bibliography,  draw  their  adherents  in  their  train. 
And  in  a  great  measure,  this  is  only  as  it  should  be. 

{I  own  that  at  this  present  moment,  my  thoughts  are  fixed 
more  especially  on  Motleni  Literature  and  Special  Bibliographies.) 
But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  in  thinking  of  otir  own 
specialities,  we  are  apt  to  under-rate  the  Specialities  of  other 
branches;  to  be  content  in  our  prosperity  to  hear  of  their 
adversity,  forgetting  that  we  are  all  parts  of  a  whole,  and  that 
the  one  cannot  suffer  without  the  other. 
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Ancient  and  Hodern  Bibliography  Compared. 

Now  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  deuied  tiiat  Ancient  Bibliography 
has  had  far  more  than  its  laTCful  share  of  patronage  in  the  past, 
compared  with  any  amount  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  which 
may  have  been  spent  on  Modern  Bibliography. 

Apart  from  any  consideration  of  those  grand  monnments  of 
Bibliography,  such  as  the  Authors'  Catalogue  of  our  own 
National  Library,  if  we  compare  Ancient  and  Modern  Biblio- 
^{raphy,  I  suppose  the  one  is  a  success — the  other  only  just 
emerging  out  of  failure,  compared  with  what  .ihoidd  be,  and 
compared  with  what  mii/hl  be. 

But  without  bestowing  reproaches  on  Ancient  Bibliography 
for  having  been  especially  favoured,  there  are  three  points  which 
I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon. 

(1)  That  Ancient  BibUography  is  only  a  success,  after  the  ex- 

penditure of  Mints  of  Money,  generations  of  time,  and 
the  life-blood  of  numberless  devotees,  all  of  which  sacri- 
fices were  unnecessary  if  the  laws  of  Bibliography  had 
been  duly  recognised  in  the  past. 

(2)  That  Modern  Bibliography  may  be  made  a  startling  suc- 

cess at  any  expenditure  which  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  corresponding  gain. 

(3)  That  while  Ancient  Bibliography  can  exist — has  existed — 

with  detriment  to  Moderu  Bibliography,  Modern  Biblio- 
graphy cannot  he  successfully  restored  to  order  without 
conferring  the  greatest  advantages  on  Ancient  Biblio- 
graphy. 
So    much   for  the    artificial     restrictions    and    the    internal 
jealousies  in  the  Bibliographical  world,  resulting  from  the  want  of 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  this  word  of  twelve  letters. 


1 


Existing  DeRnitions. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  EncycloihmHa  Britannica  and  to  the 
Nev:  Emjlhh  Dictionary.  It  maybe  considered  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  definitions  found  in  these  two  great  authorities  could 
be  wrong.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  wrong ;  bat  I  put  the 
question  : — What  is  a  definition  ? 

I  ask  the  question  however,  not  with  a  view  of  here  attempting 
to  answer  it  completely,  hut  merely  with  the  view  of  remarking 
that  while  a  definition  may  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  concerns  the 
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general  public,  it  may  yet  fail  to  eutfice  for  the  apecialist ;  in  other 
words,  that  existing  definitionB  are  proved  to  be  of  too  general 
B,  character  to  be  of  practical  value  to  Bibliographers ,  in  defining 
their  ideas  and  directing  their  studies. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  Index  to  the  "  Spectator," 
repudiates,  and  rightly  ao,  the  necesmty  for  adhering  to  Definitions 
simply  because  they  represent  the  popular  traditional  idea,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  if  Bibliography  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Science,  we  shall  one  day  have  a  scientific  accurate  terminology. 

ThU  espresBea  what  I  wish  to  say.  We  are  constantly  having 
to  re-define  terms  in  every  department  of  life,  as  the  ages 
advance.  The  word  "Bibliography"  has  already  undergone  a 
very  significant  modification  of  what  it  was  once  understood  to 
bo  ;  and  when  we  find  that,  even  now,  the  meaning,  as  under- 
stood, and  after  past  development,  is  not  yet  as  clear  as  it  might 
be — as  it  should  be — and  that  evil  results  ensue,  then  it  is  time  for 
us  to  re-define  the  word,  in  order  to  make  prominent,  important 
details  which  have,  hitherto,  escaped  attention. 

In  Mr.  Besant's  words,  applied  elsewhere  : — "  We  must  have 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  old  machinery — a  reconuiderattoti  of  the  oltl 
7nethods," 

In  the  Encyclopadia  BTita/nnica  we  read  ; — "'  Bibliography, 
(hiis  understood,  may  be  defined  as  the  Science  of  Books,  kavivy 
regard  to  their  description  and  proper  dassificatioti." 

In  the  Nciu  English  Dictionary,  the  second  signification  of  the 
word  is  given  &%:— The  systematic  description  and  history  of  Boolts, 
their  authorship,  printing,  publication,  editions,  itc." 

Now,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  while  these  definitions  are 
accurate  so  far  as  they  go.  in  using  the  word  "  description,"  they 
do  not  convey  any  clear  idea  as  to  where  that  description  begins, 
as  to  what  that  description  depends  upon  ;  nor  are  we  made  to 
realise  that  there  is  any  importance  in  the  reference  of  stages, 
nor  that  there  are  many  "proper  "  classifications,  which  vary  in 
propriety,  according  to  the  special  object  for  which  each  classi- 
fication is  made,  and  which  each  claasification  may  be  expected 
to  fulfil.     What,  then,  are  these  stages  referred  to? 

In  answer,  let  rae  repeat  a  definition  which  is  practically 
identical  with  one  which  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  oocaaion 
in  this  room  : — ' 


'  In  my  rcmarkB  at  the  Preliminairy  Meeting,  convened,  kt  SO.  Hanover 
Square,  on  tbe  16th  July,  1699,  "  to  connider  and  aetemiine  as  to  the  desir- 
ability  of  formiag  "  a  BibliograpliicaJ  Society,  ''  and  tbe  liuea  upon  whic^b  it 
should  be  coudueted." 


J 
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Draft  Deflnitioa. 


Bibliography  is  the  Science  of  Books  having  regard  to  their 
production  and  most  advantageous  use  and  enjoyment,  as  connected 
with  the  successive  stages  of  Compilation,  Publication,  Registration, 
and  the  more  final  stages  of  Book-Lists,  Special  Bibliographies, 
Catalogues,  Indexes,  £c.  (I  should  mention  that  the  arts  of  Printing 
and  Binding  wre  here  included  under  the  general  term  of  "  Publica- 
tion.") 

Now,  let  me  be  clearly  tmderstiood.  Aa  formerly,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  putting  this  definition  forward  as  a  final 
one.  I  wish  merely  to  impress  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  the 
existence  of  those  vital  stages  of  Bibliography  which  are  apt  to 
escape  attention,  leaving  it  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  formulate 
and  supplement  the  exact  language. 

Theory  of  Compilation  and  Pablioation. 

To  deal,  then,  with  the  first  stage — the  theory  of  Compilation. 
In  using  the  wor^s  "  Theory  of  Compilation,"  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  feeling  that  there  are  some  who  regard  it  as  a  high- 
sounding  phrase,  used  to  confer  dignity  on  a  mechanical  period 
of  authorship,  which  should  rather  he  considered  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  hterary  genius  or  taleni, 

I  think  a  short  consideration  will  show  that  although  inspired 
genius  will  generally  unconsciously  avail  itself  of  the  principles 
alluded  to,  this  is  not  a  perDianent  necessity  ;  and,  in  fact,  that 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Laws  of  Compilation,  bibliographic  ally 
understood,  have  a  separate  existence  of  themselves. 

The  underlying  principle  is  that  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
recording  information  for  the  use  of  mankind,  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  way,  and  that  it  you  wish  to  produce  your  Books  to  the 
best  advantage,  so  that  the  information  contained  is  ijet-alabts, 
and  that  the  hooks  may  he  found  and  not  lost,  the  classification 
of  Books  in  Subject  Catalogues  and  Special  Bibliographies  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  previous  due  attention  to  the  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  of  Ihviiyht  before  printing. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  anticipate  the  struggle  for  a 
useful  existence  of  your  book  among  a  million  of  others. 

I  must  apologise  tor  quoting  from  a  Paper  which  I  read  before 
this  Association  in  1890.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  better 
explain  my  meaning  unless  it  be  in  the  words  which  I  then  used 


in  regard  to  my  former  subject  of  State-Papers,  and  which  I  will 
here  repeat  with  a  few  tteceasary  alterations  : — 

Theory  of  Compilation  Defined. 

The  theory  ot  Compilation  portaina  to  the  accurate  and 
logical  record  ot  facts,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  immediate 
object  of  a  epecial  work,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  positioD 
which  it  shall  afterwards  occupy  among  all  other  works,  as 
determined  by  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  subsequently  pub- 
hsbed. 

Compilation  and  Publicatiou  being  mutually  dependent  on 
one  another,  it  is  necessary  that  all  Compilation  shall  be  based 
upon  a  certain  subject-group  arrangement  specially  designed 
to  forward  the  mutual  interests  of  both  objects,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  neither. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  theory  of  Publication  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  of  Compilation.  It  is  that  by  which 
the  world  is  best  enabled  to  benefit  by  each  printed  Record. 
taken  separately  or  collectively  with  other  works,  and  thus 
relates  principally  to  the  maimer  in  which  such  printed 
Becords  are  issued, 

ThuB  Publication  is  to  CompOation  as  Compilation  is  to 
Pacts ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  object  of  Compilation  ia  to 
make  Facts  accessible  ;  the  object  of  Publication  is  to  make 
Becord- of -Facts  accessible. 

The  theory  may  further  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  :— 

Subject  A  shall  be  dealt  with  in  Book  A,  and  shall  be 
called  Book  A,  and  shall  he  bound  up  with  other  Books  A. 

It  rests  upon  the  truism  that  no  information  (which  is  intended 
for  future  use)  should  be  entered  in  print,  except  where  we  may 
most  reasonably  expect  to  find  it,  and  the  theory  of  Publication 
further  dictates  the  precise  mauner  in  which  it  should  be  issued 
to  the  public  so  as  to  enable  men  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

It  is  convenient  to  include  the  Printing  and  Binding  Arts 
under  the  general  term  of  '•  Publication,"  as  the  Publisher  is  more 
often  the  general  director  of  both  undertakings,  except  the  printer 
be  his  own  publisher.  Apart  from  these  two  branches  of  the  work, 
the  general  details  included  under  "PubUcatiou"  would  be: — 
Separate    Issue ;     Correct    Association   in   series ;    Correct    and 
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QomprehcMice  title  and  title-page  ;_  T}i£  use  of  special  Title-pages  for 
sectional  reports  ivhere  necessary;  The  use  of  appendices;  T)ie 
insertion  of  proper  Tablen  of  Contents;  The  necessity  of  printing  a' 
Report  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  loritten,  and  ihe  system  of 
Binding  according  to  subjects. 

My  meaning  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  followiog  rule : — 

Given  a  country,  the  auhject-matter  of  which  is  divided 
into  any  twenty-six  divisions,  A — Z,  with  corresponi3ing  Books 
A — Z,  the  composition  o(  any  Book  B,  shaSi  not  include  (if  it 
can  be  avoided),  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
special  object  of  the  Book,  if,  hy  such  inclusion,  matter  is 
inserted  which  is  wanted  to  complete  the  perfection  of  any 
Book  C.  If,  however,  it  he  necessary  that  the  composition  of 
Book  B  contain  matter  which  is  also  vital  to  the  composition 
of  any  other  Book  C  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  printed  matter 
contained  in  Book  B  shall  be  such  as  ehall  enable  Book  C  also 
to  benefit  by  the  matter  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  Piibticalioti,  it  claims  to  be  associated  with  a 
Theory  on  account  of  its  close  connection  with  Compilation,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  power  to  make  or  ruin  half  the 
Records  in  the  world. 

Lost  ReoordB- 

A  study  of  the  old  Indian  State  Papers  will  reveal  lo  you  that 
there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  information  practically  lost  from 
having  been  inserted  in  Beports  where  it  could  never  possibly  be 
looked  for.  Thus  you  will  find  an  Archicological  work  in  a 
Sanitary  Commissioner's  Report  ;  a  Land  Revenue  Work  in  a 
Forest  Report ;  valuable  giossaries  of  Native  Dialect  concealed  in 
Trade  Reports,  and  a  thousand  other  inconsistencies,  and  the 
unfortunate  part  is  that  subjects  differing  so  widely  as  Sanitation 
and  Arclncology,  are  often  so  closely  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  in  order  to  separate  them,  you  have  to  read  page  after  page 
of  the  Eeport,  and  even  then  yon  will  be  baffled  in  your  attempts 
to  tell  where  one  subject  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

The  Value  of  the  Seotion. 

This  then  leads  me  to  the  subject  of    Heclioiml  arrtuigcmrnl 
which  has  a  most  ijnportant  bearing  on  Bibliography. 
Given  three  subjects  : — A,  B  and  C. 
If  a  man  who  is   writing  on   A,  find  it  necessary  to  insert 
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important  information  relatiog  to  B,  which  ia  quite  a.  separate 
group,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so  ;  but  let  him  insert  it  as  a 
separate  section,  paragraph  or  apjiendix,  and  if  possible  give  it  a 
distinct  sectional  title  (as  well  as  mentioning  it  on  the  title  page), 
so  chat  it  can  easily  be  referred  to  from  B. 

Thus,  if  a  man  were  writing  the  history  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  he  would 
Tiatarally  write  separate  sectional  reports  on  Jurisprtuience, 
Education,  Health,  Economy  and  Trade,  and  Art  (which  were,  I 
believe,  the  original  sections  of  the  Association),  and  the 
publisher  should  see  to  giving  each  chapter,  a  half  title-page ; 
and  the  bibliographer  should  equally  do  his  duty  by  entering 
such  Titles,  either  as  Index  or  Catalogue  entries.  I  allude 
especially  to  this  subject  of  Sections,  becauBs  I  believe  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  Sections  as  Books,  in  re^rd  to 
any  praotical  recognition  of  their  Importauoe  from  a  Biblio- 
graphical point  of  view. 

I  could  easily  enumerate  bad  instances  of  this  statement,  but 
would  prefer  statiug  instances  where  the  value  of  Sections  has 
been  recognised.  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  to  work  out* 
as  to  What  is  a  Book,  for  we  must  most  of  us  have  often  noticed 
instances  of  books  being  entered  in  "  Books."  And  I  believe  that 
we  shall  find  in  the  answer  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  neglect  of 
the  laws  of  Compilation  than  we  suspect.  We  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  title  of  Book  as  sacred.  And  this  must  be  so,  for, 
apart  from  the  impertinence  to  authors,  if  once  we  begin  to  tamper 
with  the  title  of  the  printed  book,  in  general  literature  all  cer- 
tainty would  cease  as  to  catalogue  entries,  and  we  should  con- 
stantly be  unable  to  find  the  books  we  wanted.  But  we  may 
well  lay  aside  our  credulity  in  titles,  for  we  shall  find  more  often 
than  we  think,  tliat  the  titles  are  constantly  misleading,  and  that 
poseibly  each  of  the  books  before  us  contains  other  books. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  an  example  with 
which  most  of  those  present  will  be  familiar,  viK.,  Mr.  Leeky'» 
History  of  Ireland.  Now,  this  was  none  the  less  a  distinct  Book 
when  contained  as  separate  Sections  in  the  ''  History  of  England," 
except  that  from  being  separated  by  sections  of  English  history, 
its  present  title-page  could  not  have  been  given  it  before. 

Another  famitar  instance  is  that  of  the  General  Chapter  oa 
"  India"  in  Sir  mtliam  Hunter'n  Gazetteer,  which  chapter  was 
none  the  less  a  book  appearing  as  it  did  as  part  of  Volume  IV.  of 
the  first  edition,  than  it  was  when  it  appeared  as  a  separate  volume 
or  separate  work  in  subsequent  years. 
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Again,  the  work  whioh  we  now  know  as  "  The  Administration 
of  Warren  Hastings,  1772-1785,  reviewed  ...  byG.W.  Forrest  ** 
(consisting  of  over  300  pages),  was  originally  the  **  Introdttction  " 
(with  Appendices  added)  to  the  ''  Selections  from  the  Letters  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  State-Papers  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the 
Oovemment  of  India  .   .   .  Edited  by  G.  W.  Forrest"  1890,  fol. 

The  Gazetteers  of  India  as  a  whole,  afford  good  illastrations 
of  the  existence  of  Books  within  Books  under  the  disguise  of 
Sections. 

Suppose  a  theoretical  case  of  three  Presidential  Gazeteers, 
each  arranged  in  four  Sections. 


Bengal. 
Gazetteer. 

1 

Bombay. 
Gasetteer. 

Madras. 
Gazetteer. 

Agriculture 
in  India. 

i 

, 

Sections. 

Sections. 
Agriculture. 

Education. 

Meteorology. 

Sanitation. 

Section. 

h 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture. 
Education. 

f 

A  Book. 

Education. 

Education 
in  India. 

1 

< 

I 

Meteorology. 

Meteorology. 

Sanitation      The  Meteorology 
in  India.              of  India. 

1 

1 
A  Book. 

Sanitation. 

Sanitation. 

You  have  only  to  bind  up  extra  copies  of  the  sections  trans- 
"versely,  and  you  have  four  books  on  Indian  Agriculture,  Education, 
Heteorology,  and  Sanitation;  and  the  same  principle  may  be 
pursued  from  the  District  upwards,  and  extended  to  embrace 
«very  country  in  the  whole  world. 


Theory  of  Publioation. 

I  htive  been  referring  hitherto  more  especially  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  earliest  stage  of  "compilation."  But,  as  I  have 
already  aaid,  this  stage  is  ultimately  dependent  on  that  of 
"Publication" — 80  wiuch  8o  that  the  latter  may  easily  make  or  mar 
the  former  through  care  or  neglect.  I  have  (pages  218-219)  briefly 
specified  the  points  of  importance  in  Publication.  I  cannot  now 
dwell  on  them  all  in  detail,  so  will  confine  myself  to  giving  a  few 
illustrations  by  diagrams  on  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has 
to  do  with  the  Title-page,  exhibiting  some  Title-pages  which  are 
coDspicuous  for  their  defiance  of  the  laws  of  publication,  and  for 
the  trouble  which  they  cause  the  librarian. 

Here  reference  was  made  to  a  diagrmn — a  copj  of  No.  23  o(  the  "  Sflre- 
lions  fTom  Ot*  Records  of  the  Bombay  Ooieminent  '■  (1856,  8'),  showing  (1)  how 
thr  proper  Hlle  appearfd  only  on  a  slip  on  the  cover  (which  librarianB  are,  of 
course,  obliged  to  ignore  to  a  great  extent,  as  oovera  are  sot  permaneat) ; 
(2)  haic  tilt  real  Title-page  is  Jl lied  up  lyy  the  Table  of  Contents  (thirteen  Till ea). 

The  same  volume  and  the  other  volumes  of  the  Horiea  are  remarkable  for 
the  supplj  of  admirable  half-titles  for  Che  several  works  contained. 

Imparlant  and  difficult  questionH  arc  raised  by  such  instances,  as  Co  Che 
choice  of  Titles  (from  which  to  make  cross -re  fere  qoos),  and  as  to  the  datti  of 
publication. 

The  aexX  diagram  illustratiou  was  the  Titl^-pagc  of  the  admirable  work 
known  aa  •'Bumui.  ilt  People  and  I'roditcliaas  :  or.  Notes  on  the  Fauna,  Flora 
and  Minerals  of  Tciuaerim,  Fegit  and  Burma.     Bji  Her.  F.  Maton.     .     . 
Bt-mritUn    .     .     .     by  W.  Theobald."     (I8SS-H3.     (f.l 
Vol.  i.  :  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Zoology. 
Vol.  ii.  ;  Botauj. 

Vol.  ii.  (which  contains  a  General  Index  to  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  contain* 
nearly  800  pages  solely  devoted  to  Botaoy. 

This  is  an  instance  of  Books  u-ithin  Books  (as  Suctions). 

What  a  pity  that  it  should  have  boon  burdened  with  the  long  title  quoted, 
ivhen  it  might  have  beeu  issued  independently  hy  itself,  and  been  known  and 
quotud  as  : 

Tlie  liotuny  of  Tenasaerim,  Pegu  and  Burma. 


Surely  BOO  pages  is  sufficient  to  cooEtitute  a  separate  work  ? — and  the  laroe 
is  prolonged  hy  reprinting  the  words,  "  Burma,  its  People  and  ProducIdonB." 
some  390  limes  at  the  top  of  the  pages  of  &  purely  botanical  work.  TherearA 
other  points  which  might  he  similarly  criticised,  but  these  are  the  moal 
important. 

The  subject  waa  then  continued  a.»  follows : 

Let  me  nest  ask  your  ideas  about  another  title-page.  Now, 
how  can  the  record  of  Modern  Literature  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out  it  we  violate  all  first  principles,  as  you  see  here  is  done  ?  I 
require  a  Bibliography  on  the  Aborigines  of  Australasia.  I  argue 
to  myself :  If  a  Bibliography  there  be,  I  shall  find  it  published  as 
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a  separate  work,  or  at  least,  if  it  be  published  in  a  series,  it  wiU 
appear  somewhere  with  an  appropriate  title.  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  ■ 
Having  made,  elaborate  researches,  we  at  last  discover  that  such 
a  work  has  been  published  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment Departments,  and  this  diagram  represents  the  title'pEige, 
the  perusal  of  which  makes  your  bead  reel  before  you  arrive  at 
what  you  want. 

■'  Department  of  Mines  {and  Agriculture)." 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales." 

■■Palaeontology,  No,  8." 

"  Contributions  to  a  Catalogue  of  Works  ...  on  the 
-Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Geological'  History  of  the  Austra- 
lian  and  Tasmauian  Aborigines.     Part.  i.  [iii-],  1H90-95." 

Thus,  before  we  get  our  information,  we  have  to  call  on  the 

Sdinister  of  Mines  and  .\griculture,  obtain  a  letter  of  introduction 

to  the  Government  Geologist,  procure  another  introduction  to  the 

^^alffiontologist,  and   finally  we  arrive  at  our  destination!     If  I 

thought  that  any  blame  rested  with  the  enterprising  Bibliographer, 

*>o  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  I  should  not  quote  this 

i.  Tistance ;  but  no  blame  attaches,  because  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 

[printing  the  work  in  the  series  in  which  it  appears,  ■'  as  a  matter  of 

«3onvenience,"  he  was  probably  seizing  the  one  opportunity  afforded 

^tot  printing  it  at  all.     Nevertheless,  in  principle,  lihrariana  must 

protest  against  such  gratuitous  creation  of  difficulties  for  them  ; 

ior,  note,  that  apart  from   the  amount  of  waste  title,  and  the 

possibilities  of  the  work    being   entered    differently  in    different 

catalogues,  the  work,  aa  part  of  the  series  referred  to,  can  only  be 

referred  to  by  a  moat  laborious  cross-reference. 

IE  local  exigencies  are  difficult  to  contend  with,  and  workp,  so 
differing  in  nature,  be  published  by  the  same  Department,  let  us 
beseech  Government  printers  to  conceal  the  irrelevant  part  of  the 
ticle  in  an  obscure  corner  in  small  type  (which  they  are  so  well 
able  to  do),  and  thus  avoid  the  evil  complained  of. 

How  are  unfortunate  Ubrariana  to  keep  the  records  of  the 
world  of  Literature  in  order,  if  such  inconsistencies  are  indulged 
in? — if,  in  America,  the  Patent  Office"  issues  (this  is  now  past 
history)    the    Publications   on    Agriculture,  and    in    Canada,  the 

I  This  word  niigbt  lia  omitted. 

*  ■'  A  GeooraJ  laden  of  the  Agriculturil  B«ports  o(  the  Paleul  Offioa,"  iTc, 
WMbington,  1879,  Bvo. 
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Department  of  Agriculture'  isBues  the  Canadian  Historical 
Archives ;  while,  in  New  South  Walea,  the  Palteontological 
Braoch  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Mioee 
and  Agriculture  issues  the  Ethnological  Beports ! 

Bnried  BibUographiea. 

The  Inst  example  having  aho  heoa  nlludod  to  id  regard  to  the  coQce&lmcDt 
of  Bibliographies.  Tefereuce  was  thoQ  mode  to  Vol.  X.  of  tho  Gazetteer  of  the 
North-WaaWrn  Provincoa  o£  India,  io  which  a,  coasidemhia  uumber  of  Biblio- 
graphies are  buried. 

Refereuco  was  ueit  made  to  the  "  Bibliography  of  the  AuatraJiuion  Raeef," 
buried  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  '•  Heporl  of  llio  Aiislralasian  Asuocialion  for  tht 
Advancemeni  of  Science  .  .  .  1890."  This  Bibliogcaphy  ia  not  Tory  long, 
and,  if  my  memory  is  ligbt,  it  has  Bineo  been  reprinted  separately ;  but, 
neverthelaas,  it  was  absolutely  wrong  to  insert  it  as  pp.  203-311  of  the  volniue 
in  question.  So  al«o  it  was  Wrong  to  include  the  "  Au<itralasiiui  Oeologiool 
Rword  "  OH  pp.  3S7-3G0,  and,  withal,  not  to  give  it  a  clearer  title. 

These  are  two  small  and  apparently  trivial  instances,  bnt  the  principle 
they  illustrate  in  of  the  ulmoat  importance,  viz.,  the  evil  results  uf  aueh  a, 
ouBtom  being : — 

(1)  Tltai   llie   Bibliography  U    cotufaleii,  aiid  Us    rj^IencD    diffictUt    to 

(9)  That  if  diaeovered,  it  ii  difficult  for  ordinary  studtnts  to  obtain,  and  to 

purthate. 
(3)  Thai  being  printed  as  pari  of  the  body  of  lb4!  iBork,  H  cannot  be  *x- 
tracted  mitluntt  injury  to  the  general  volume  ;  mhereaa,  if  il  had  brmt 
printed  in  llui  form  of  an  appendix,  mth  separate  pagination,  it  cottld 
have  been  easily  exiraclttd,  if  neefasary. 
These  are  but  solitary  instances  of  what  takes  place  every  day 
in  a  far    worse    degree.     Now,    of  course,  we    cannot  object    to 
Special  Bibliographies  being  included  in  other  works.     Financial 
difficulties  are  such  that  unless  they  are  thus  published,  many  of 
them  would  not  be  published  at    all.     But    we    can    reasonably 
claim  and  ask  :  — 

(1)  That  Bibliographies  be  supplied  with  proper  tilh-pages : 

(2)  That,  when  included  in  other  works,  they  shall  be  published 

as  Appendices,  separately  paged  by  themselves,  and  not  as 
part  of  the  body  of  a  work ; 

(3)  That  Separate  Reprints  shall  be  struck  offal  the  time  of 


Thus  we  should  be  able  to  know  of  their  existence ;  should  be 
able  to  catalogue  them  with  ease ;  and  could  avail  ourselves  of 
their  contents. 
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With  these  remarks,  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  our  subject  (The  Theory  of  Publication)  on  which  every- 
thing else  hinges : — 

The  DlTiBlon  of  the  Stream  of  Literature, 

where — in  the  words  of  De  Quincey — '*  one  condition  of  Publica- 
tion defeats  another.'' 

NoWy  let  us  consider  : — What  is  the  natural  order  of  Publication 
in  the  world  of  Literature  ?  Is  it  not  this  ? — as  you  see  on  the 
Chart,  that  if  the  world  visible  and  invisible,  be  divided  into  any 
Divisions  A,  B,  C,  D,  every  work  written  on  A,  should  be  separately 
issued  under  the  name  of  A,  so  that  it  can  be  separately  acquired, 
catalogued,  indexed  and  bound,  referred  together  with  all  other 
works  on  A — and  similarly  with  B,  C,  D,  etc.  But  what  do  we 
find?  Human  ingenuity  has  invented  methods  by  which  the 
works  on  A  which  we  expect  to  find  associated  together,  are,  by 
reason  of  the  process  of  **  collecting  "  (!),  scattered,  and  to  be 
found  under  every  other  Division  but  A,  viz.,  under  such  numerous 
other  sources  as  you  see  marked  on  this  chart.  Thus  here  you 
find  the  information  which  we  expect  to  find  under  A,  B,  C,  D 
has  been  snatched  away  and  lies  concealed  within  the  pages  of : — 

j  General  Works  of  Keference. 

I  Special  Works  of  Reference, 

f  General  **  Collections  "  of  Works. 

1  Special  "  Collections  "  of  Works. 

J  General  Learned  Societies  Publications. 

I  Special  Learned  Societies  Pubhcations. 

General  Periodicals  (Magazines). 

Speci  I  Periodicals  (Magazines). 
^  General  Newspapers. 
(  Special  Newspapers. 

and  the  same  process  of  the  dispersion  of  Literature  is  repeated  in 
like  manner,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  throughout  the  Division, 
of  OfScial  Documents. 

Works  of  Reference. 

At  first  it  is  natural  to  consider  that  nothing  is  a  *'Book," 
unless  it  be  published  separately,  and  yet,  directly  we  consider 
the  subject,  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  a  work  appearing  as  an 
•*  article  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  exceed  a  certain  length  and  be  of 
a    special    importance,   it   should  rank   as  a    '*  book,"^   (being 

^  The  article  on  Persian  in  about  100  qiiarto  pages  in  length. 

15 


22(; 

Certainly  of  greater  value  than  thousantia  of  painphleta  constantly 
JRsued,  all  of  which  are  properly  catalogued  a^  books.)  I  should 
myself  have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  able  to  have  purcb&sed 
the  article  on  "  Bibliography  "  as  a  pamphlet- book  if  I  could  have 
obtained  it.' 

CoUectioDB. 

So  with  works  issued  as  the  "  (Jcillected  Works  "  of  an  Aalhor, 
HB- works  oa  &  particular  subject  collected  together.  Although 
they  appear  often  in  one  volume,  or  at  least  uuder  one  General 
Serial  Title,  they  coustilule  nevertheless,  so  many  sr/iarate  books. 
irrespective  of  the  accident  of  their  having  beau  supplied  or  not 
supplied  with  Special  Title  pages  or  Half  Titles. 

Publications  of  Learned  Societies  and  Magazines. 

As  we  have  undervalued  the  iijiportance  of  the  Section  in  the 
interior  of  a  book,  so  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  paper 
appearing  in  a  Learned  gociety  Journal  is  a  "Book"  ;  so  also  an 
Article  in  a  Magazine. 

1  shall  at  once  meet  with  the  reply  that  the  mum  important 
papers  in  the  Learned  Society  Journals  do  receive  references  in 
certain  General  Catalogues  an  Books,  and  are  also  referred  to  in 
certain  Special  Bibliographies  as  such,  to  which  I  answer  : 
"  Yes,"  but  this  is  the  sole  recognition  in  the  matter,  and  this  is 
and  can  only  be  very  imperfectly  carried  out  under  present 
conditions.  It  such  works  received  the  recognition  duo  to  them, 
we  should  Irnd  in  existence  Annual  Lists  of  the  Articles  published 
by  the  the  iearued  societies  of  this  country,  arranged  in  Periodical 
Reference  Yoluines.  I  am  quite  awai-e  of  the  List  of  Learned 
Society  Beports  in  Messrs,  Low's  English  Catalogue,  as  also  a 
selected  List  in  the  Red  Year  Book  of  the  Scientific  Societies,  hut 
neither  of  these  publications  seem  to  me  to  ful&l  all  that  is 
required  in  the  matter. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  Magazine  Literature,  in  spite  of  the 
great  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Stead's  enterprise,  tliuru 
remains  much  yet  to  he  done. 

Kewspapers. 

It  is  also  evident,  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  numerous 
reprints,  that  books  also  exist  in  newspapers. 


'  Manf  of  the  orticlcH  liavo.  I  believe,  been  issaed  in  wparatc  Jona. 
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the  only  remedy  to  the  evil  is  to  re-direct  the  several  currents  of  Litera- 
ture back  a^ain  into  their  main  courses,  on  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  in 
order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Special  Subject-Catalogues. 

This  led  by  natural  sequence  to  the  consideration  of  the  necessity  foi- 
syst^ntt  and  having  illustrated  (by  a  fable)  the  gradual  natural  development  of 
the  need  for  Works  of  Beforence  as  keys  to  a  Nation's  Literature,  I  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  remedy  required  in  the  shape  of  State-printed 
Book  Kegistration,  which  latter  part  of  my  paper  was  afterwards  summarised 
in  the  form  of  *' The  Battle  of  Bibliography."  In  explanation  of  the  title 
chosen,  my  paper  concluded  with  the  following  words  : 

Conclasion. 

This  represents  in  the  main  that  which  I  wished  to  say  this 
evening,  i.e.,  that  if  we  neglect  the  preliminary  stages  of 
Compilation  and  Publication  in  Bibliography,  we  are  bound 
to  suffer  for  it  in  the  end,  and  shall  have  to  retrace  our  stept^ 
backwards  and  perform  the  work  of  Compiler  and  Publisher 
all  over  again.  Fmiihermore,  that  if  we  neglect,  as  Librarians  and 
Bibliographers  to  secure  our  Lists  of  Books  at  the  moment  when 
alone  such  work  can  be  properly  done,  we  shall  (by  allowing  the 
books  to  be  dispersed),  again  have  to  work  backivards  at  a  loss  of 
much  time,  money  and  labour,  in  order  to  re-collect  the  books 
from  the  point  from  which  they  originally  started — and  fail  to  do 
so. 
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The  Battle  of  Bibliography. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  witness  the 
solution  of  many  great  problems  which  have  hitherto  been  looming 
as  dark  storms  upon  the  horizon,  ready  to  break,  we  kuow  not 
when  nor  where,  with  consequences  which  we  cannot  yet  foresee. 
If  this  be  so  especially  in  the  political,  religious  and  social  worlds, 
the  literary  world  will  not  escape  without  its  trials.  We  are 
slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  flood  of  Modern  Biblio- 
graphy has  overtaken  us,  and  we  are  at  length  forced  to  confess 
that  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Advancing  with  stealthy 
hne,  it  has  found  us  unprepared  and  unorganised,  and  we  have 
fled.  What,  then,  will  be  the  result?  Where  will  the  flight  end? 
Must  it  continue  ?  are  the  questions  which  we  ask  ourselves. 

1.  Two  Fallacies. 

To  any  casual  observer  of  matters  bibliogi*aphical,  there  are 
many  tendencies  which  will  at  once  attract  attention.  In  regard 
to  the  object  of  this  paper,  two  are  especially  noteworthy. 

(i.)  The  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  evils  which  afflict 
Modem  Bibliography  are  neccssai-y  evils  for  which  there  is  no 
radical  remedy. 

(ii.)  The  belief  that  if  solution  there  be,  we  must  turn  for 
remedy  to  Indexes, 

Now,  of  course,  Indexes  contribute  a  share,  and  a  valuable 
share,  towards  the  solution  of  our  difficulties.  But  the  great 
radical  defect  of  Modern  Bibliography  is  the  absence  of  the 
systematic  Periodical  Series  of  Lists  of  Books  on  Special 
Subjects. 

2.  Two  Wants. 

The  first  great  national  want  in  Bibliography  is  to  be  able 
to  find  with  speed  and  certainty  any  book  out  of  the  million, 
on  knowing  the  author  and  title.  This  want  is  supplied  to 
i3erfection  by  the  Author's  Catalogue. 
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The  second  great  want  is,  without  any  previous  kuowledge, 
to  be  able  to  find  a  chronological  list  o£  ali.  the  books  on  any 
given  subject,  with  absolute  certainty,  in  referenDe  both  to 
time  and  geographical  area. 


luple,     Pursue 


3.  The  Remedy. 

This  want  remains  to  be  supplied. 

Whence,  then,  the  remedy?     The  a 
a  course  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  past. 

In  the  past,  the  books  of  the  years  hare  been  allowed  to 
disperse,  before  taking  due  note  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Special  Bibliographies,  at  the  moment  when  uote  could  best  be 
taken.  The  consequence  is  that  when  solitary  individuals  have 
bravely  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  re-collecting  the  books, 
they  have  done  so  only  after  endless  cost  of  money,  lime  and 
labour,  and  have  then  often  only  succeeded  in  bringing  a  fractioD 
of  the  books  on  a  subject  together  again  to  the  point  from  which 
they  originally  started  {"  Bihiiograph;/  Backtvards"),  and  where 
they  might  have  been  so  easily  retained  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  after -remedy.  We  must 
■prevent  the  evil  together.  And  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
be  found  in  the  printing  of  Periodical  National  Registers  of 
Books.  We  want  Periodical  Lists  of  all  the  books  of  the  year, 
which  we  can  afterwards  divide  into  any  reasonable  number  of 
natural  divisions  and  sub-divisions  at  will. 

And  how  are  we  to  get  these  Lists  ? 

The  most  natural  way  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first 
registry  of  books  which  can  possibly  take  place.  But  alas,  this 
registry  does  not  exist,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  even 
then  the  registers  are  not  printed. 

If  the  reason  be  enquired,  we  must  point  to  the  existing  lavr. 


4.  Copyright  Laws  as  AfFeoting  Bibliography. 

The  fate  of  an  important  branch  of  modern  bibliography 
depends  on  the  difference  between  the  little  words  uay  and 
MUST.  According  to  English  law,  a  man  inay  register  his  book 
for  copyright. 

In  India  and  the  United  States  a  man  mu»t  i-egister  his 
books.  Consequently,  in  the  two  latter  cases  registers  exist- 
With  us  they  are  absent. 


But  whether  a  register  exista  or  not  in  thia  country,  we  have 
ao  far  progressed  that  it  is  generftlly  approved  of  in  principle. 
It  is  generftlly  agreed  that  a  reformed  Stationers'  Hall  under 
immediate  Goveroment  control  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  future 
copyright  reform. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  yet  tar 
from  realising  the  full  value  of  a  register  bibliographicnUy. 

In  India  it  is  arranged  on  lines  unsuited  to  the  highest  aims 
of  bihiiography. 

In  America,  at  once  like  and  uulike  our  cousins,  they  have 
written  up  "  customs  "  over  the  door  of  bihiiography — in  other 
words,  the  first  contemplated  use  of  the  recent  scheme  ot  regis- 
tration in  America  was  to  supply  larifT  lists  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  Customs  OfGcials. 


S.  Additional  Advantages  of  National  Registration. 

Now  the  real  value  of  a  National  Printed  Register  is  that 
whereas  it  is  necessary  from  a  copyright  law  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  may  also  be  made  available  for  furthering  the 
welfare  of  one  of  the  moat  important  branches  of  bibliography. 

Eegistry  has  to  be  made  concerning  the  ownership  of  copy- 
right, the  term  of  duration,  and  other  details  ;  and  since,  under  a 
proper  system  of  registration,  all  books  not  ptivalcl if  printed,  or 
at  least  all  books  to  be  copyrighted  would  be  registered  simul- 
taneously with  the  date  of  publication,  the  register  entries  (being 
in  strict  chronological  order)  would  form,  if  printed,  the  best 
possible  basis  for  special  lists  of  books,  provided  that  the  original 
entries  were  made  in  proper  fashion. 


6.  Plan  of  National  Book-Registration. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  in  the  briefest  manner  sketch  the 
outline  of  a  National  Begister,  noting  the  essential  conditions. 

All  copyright  books  must  be  registered  on  the  date  ot  issue 
from  the  press. 

£ach  entry  in  the  Register  must  be  a  compact  one,  including 
oil  the  essentials  of  a  bibliographical  title. 

Periodicals  and  Continuations  will  be  kept  separate. 

The  registering  being  performed  by  means  o(  manifold- writing 
liooks  and  type-writers,  several  entries  could  be  made  at  one 
time,  one  for  a  receipt  form,  auother  as  an  office  reference  form  ; 
another  as  a  title  form.  Ac,  Ac. 
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Once  a  quarter  the  chronologically  numbered  title-forms 
would  be  sorted  Joto  a  reasonable  number  of  broad  but  well- 
defined  subject  group  bibliographical  sections,  and  sent  to  the 
printer. 

If  neceseary,  farther  details  could  be  added  to  title-forme 
after  distribution  of  receipt  forma,  and  extra  titles  could  be  type- 
written when  common  to  more  than  one  group. 

lu  regard  to  internal  details,  special  attention  would  be  paid 
to  uniformity  of  type,  continuity  of  arrangement,  and  simplicity 
of  treatment. 

Each  qua.rterly  section  would  be  issued  with  a  separate  title 
page  ;  would  contain  dtles  printed  only  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  ; 
would  be  on  sale  as  a  separate  work  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Here,  then,  for  the  year,  and  for  all  future  time,  provision  is 
made  tor  the  special  bibliography  ot  the  greater  subject  groups, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  labour  and  expense,  and  with  absolute 
certainty  of  details.     (Diagram  1.) 

Bub  this  is  not  all.  By  the  mere  cutting  up  and  ro-arrange- 
ment  of  selected  entries  in  spare  copies  of  the  quarterly  bsts,  and 
by  the  shifting  of  the  type  before  it  is  brokeu  up,  there  is  eaay 
EGOpe  for  the  immediate  compilation  of  any  number  of  amaller 
bihliographics  o(  special  subjects  which  may  be  in  request.  And 
all  this  without  any  delay  in  visiting  libraries,  in  hunting  through 
catalogues,  and  transcribing  titles  in  manuscript. 

7.  Cataloguing  of  Collected  Work. 

In  addition  also  to  the  above  advantages,  when  once  we  have 
our  Periodical  Registers,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  promote  a 
further  elaboration  of  bibliographical  enterprise,  by  which  the 
thousands  of  books  which  are  at  present  diverted  from  the 
natural  stream  of  literature  as  subordinate  ■' parts,"  "papers." 
and  "articles"  in  "Collected  Works,"  "Learned  Society 
Journals,"  and  Periodicals,  Ac,  would  be  drafted  back  in  due 
honour  as  appropriate  sections  of  the  Periodical  Registers.  ITiis 
plan,  while  not  interfering  with,  but  rather  aiding,  the  system  of 
separate  and  collective  Iiidcj-cs.  would  render  a  large  portion  of 
the  literary  world  very  greatly  independent  of  indexes  which  do 
not  and  cannot  supply  all  our  needs, 

8.  International  Bibliography. 

Furthermore,  not  the  least  of  the  results  of  the  Periodical 
Class  Registers,  would  be  that  a  beautiful  system  of  InteruatiouaJ 
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Bibliography  would  arise  (certainly  amongst  the  English-speaking 
nations),  which,  while  enabling  any  one  country  to  inform  itself 
concerning  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  literature  of  any  other 
country,  year  by  year  {Diagram  2),  would  also  enable  each 
country  to  contribute  by  International  Bibliographical  Exchange 
{Diagram  3),  periodical  lists  of  its  contributions  to  the  National 
hterature  of  any  other  country. 

Is  not  this  a  matter  worth  thinking  of  ? 


^ 
V 
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APPENDICES. 

To   Illustrate   the   Theory   op   National 

Book-Beqibtbation. 


A.  Note  re  Book- Registration  in  America. 

B.  Note  re  Book- Registration  in  India. 

C.  Note  re  the  absence  of  Book-Registration  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fio.  1.     To  illustrate    the    Bibliographical  value   of    Annual  Classed- 
Registers  of  the  Books  of  any  given  Country. 

Fig.  2.    Ditto  in  reference  to  two  or  more  Countries. 

Fig.  3.    To  illustrate  the  Theory  of  International  Bibliographical  Rx- 
change. 

Fig.  4.     Specimen  of  Quarterly  Book-Registers  in  India. 

Fig.  5.     Suggested  Book-Registration  Form. 


•      <    m.    . , 
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APPENDICES. 

A. 
Aherican  Coptrioht  Acr  of  Amendment,  1891. 

Sec.  4956.  "  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Copyright  unless  he  shall 
on  or  before  the  day  of  publication  .  .  .  deliyer  .  .  •  a  printed 
copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  .  .  .  nor  unless  he  shall  also,  not 
later  than  the  day  of  the  publication  thereof  .  .  .  deliyer  .  .  . 
copies  of  such  Copyright  Book,  &c. 

B. 

Book-Registration  in  Ikdia. 

Act  No.  zxT.  of  1867  (Amended  by  Act  No.  x.  of  1890). 
**  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Printing-Fresses  and  Newspapers,  for 

the  preservation  of  copies  of  Books  printed  in  British  India,  and  for  the 

Registration  of  such  Books, 

Pt.  v.,  See.  18.  "  There  shall  be  kept  ...  a  Book  to  be  called  a  Catalogue 
of  Books  printed  in  British  India,  wherein  shall  be  registered  a  memo- 
randum of  every  book,"  &c.,  &c. 

Pt.  v.,  Sec.  19.  *'  The  Memoranda  registered  during  each  quarter  in  the  said 
Catalogue  shall  be  published  in  the  local  Gazette,"  &c. 

c. 

English    Existing    Copyright   Law. 
Copyright  Act  op  1842  (Cap.  xlv.). 

Sec.  xi.    "  And  be  it  enacted.  That  a  Book  of  Registry,  wherein  may  be 

registered,**  &c. 
Sec.  xiii.    "  And  be  it  enacted.  That    ...     it  shall  be  lawful   for  the 

Proprietor  of  Copyright    ...     to  make  entry  in  the  Registry  Book,'* 

&c 

The  marginal  note  reads : 

"  Entries  of  Copyright  may  be  made  in  the  Book  of  Registry." 


The  Author  is  resjxjnsible  for  the  Italics  in  the  above. 
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**  We  want  a  completo  scheme  of  human  life. 
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The  Bibliography  of  the  Future. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  offer  for  discussion  to-day 
s  that  of  '*  National  Bibliography.*'  And  I  make  bold  to  believe 
that  you  will  pardon  the  clioice,  firstly,  in  memory  of  the  noble 
efforts  made  by  this  Association  in  the  past  in  regard  to  this  veiy 
subject  ;  secondly,  because  encouragement  of  bibliographical 
research  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  Asso- 
ciation was  founded. 

Moreover,  I  feel  sure  that  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  the  matter  is  one  deserving  of  your  most  careful  considera- 
tion, because,  eventually,  it  affects  the  work  of  free  public  libraries 
very  closely,  as  it  does  the  work  of  every  library  in  the  country. 

A  f  anotion  of  Pablio  Libraries. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  large  public  library  is 
not  only  to  preserve  and  store  books,  not  only  to  be  able  to  supply 
individual  books  when  asked  for  —  but  to  be  al)le  at  will  to 
readily  and  surely  supply  the  fullest  information,  up  to  date, 
relative  to  the  existence  of  collections  of  works  on  particulaa* 
subjects,  irrespective  of  whether  such  books  are  at  the  time  all 
actually  in  the  library :  and  this,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
literature  of  our  own  country,  but  of  all  coimtries,  including 
especially  our  colonies ;  and  not  only  in  regard  to  past  time,  but 
having  regard  to  present  time. 

Inability  to  Carry  oat  the  Same. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  misunderstand  me 
when  I  say  that,  at  the  present  moment,  if  we  insert  the  shoit 
phrase,  complete  up  to  datCy  Ubrarians  are  unable  to  afford  this 
information,  and  this,  not  through  any  individual  fault  of  their?, 
but  because  the  means  do  not  exist  such  as  will  enable  them  to 
supply  this  want,  nor  do  the  means  yet  exist  in  any  library  in  the 
world. 

If,  then,  my  statement  be  correct  (and  I  wish  most  sincerely 
that  you  could  prove  it  otherwise),  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
most  serious  and  startling  fact. 


I 
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Importance  of  Bibliography  etitl  Unrecognised. 

It  is  ft  tiuisni  to  refer  to  the  vital  couiiectioii  between  liten*- 
tiiro  and  the  progress  of  civilisation  ;  but  as  you  know,  it  is  often 
the  most  obvious  tniisma  which  are  most  difficult  permanently  to 
rualiw,  and  therefore,  to  act  upon.  And  I  do  most  emphatically 
assert— and  this  in  spite  of  all  effort  luade  in  the  past — thai  we 
<]o  not  yet  /tiUy  realise  what  is  the  real  connection  between 
Biblio^aphy  and  national  progress. 

How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  condition  of  Biblio- 
graphy BUch  as  wc  know  it  to  be,  to  our  cost  ? 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  science  of  Bibliography, 
i-egarded  aa  a  whole,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  world's  litera- 
ture continues  in  disoi'der.  The  Press  continuea  to  pour  forth 
its  tons  of  books,  but  we  have  no  mill  to  digest  them;  our 
machinery  is  antiquated  and  useless  ;  or,  to  be  more  correct,  for 
the  more  inti-icate  work  we  have  never  hud  anything  worthy  of 
the  name  of  niathinery.  To  borrow  an  idea,  we  atill  continue  to 
plough  with  the  spado  and  reap  with  the  sickle.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  the  situation  grows 
ninro  serious. 

Some  may  think  I  e\a}<f{ei'ate.  Let  me,  then,  seek  lo  pi-ovB 
my  assertions. 

The  Aims  of  "Bibliography." 

On  a  previous  occasion,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Asso- 
oiatioii,  i  attempted  to  define  the  word  "  Bibhogi-aphy."  It  is 
onnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  definition  now.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  state  what  I  conceive  to  he  the  aim  of 
Bibliography,  in  order  to  estabhsh  a  standard  of  comparison. 

I  iiiiHgine,  then,  that  the  final  aim  of  Bibliogmphy  is:  To 
enable  every  pereon,  in  eveiy  country,  to  derive  the  fullest 
poasible  use  and  enjoyment  from  all  the  books  of  every  country, 
for  all  time,  and  on  every  Ruhject. 

Essentials  of  Bibliography, 

ujay    be    fulfilled,    there  Is  one  grand 
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conUnuity  of  place,  siihject  and  time,  so  as  to  include  every  work 
(in  whatever  form  issued),  of  every  author,  on  every  subject,  at 
an]^  time,  in  every  country,  as  attained  by  co-operative  in- 
dividuality or  centralisation,  and  individual  co-operation  or  de- 
centralisation, at  all  times  working  fonvard  from  the  unit  to  the 
aggregate. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  paramount  importance  of 
this  element  of  certainty.  There  is  no  price  too  high  to  pay  for  it. 
To  be  able  to  say  of  the  reference  works  you  hold  in  your 
hands,  that  they  contain  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  thafc 
country  ;  of  the  works  of  that  author ;  of  the  works  of  that  period  ; 
of  the  works  on  that  suhje^ct — this  is  the  ideal  state  of  biblio- 
graphy to  be  aimed  at,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
less. 

Essentials  of  Bibliography  not  Fnlfllled. 

What  do  we  find,  however  ?  The  reverse  in  all  directions. 
Alas,  the  chai-acteristics  of  Bibliography,  as  we  know  it,  are 
those  of  incompleteness,  of  uncertainty,  indefinitenoss  of  coimtr\', 
confusion  of  subject,  vagueness  of  time. 

This  is  the  feature  of  the  majority  of  "  Special  DihliographieSf'* 
that,   being  in  the  first  instance   incomplete,    they   overlap   one 
another;    omitting  to   cover   their   own   gi'ound,    tliey  poach  on 
their  neighbour's  preserves  ;  referring  to  indefinite  areas  of  time, 
place,    subject,   it   is   impossible   to  know  what   they  include  or 
exclude ;  even  if  accurate,  now  too  discursive,  now  too  concise ; 
even  if  of  value,  ceasing  to  be  continued,  or  sold  at  a  prohibi- 
tive  price ;    compiled   on    a   hundred   different   systems,    with  a 
hundred  different  aims,  we  cannot  understand  their  airangement ; 
in  fine,  we  never  know  where  we  are,  and  can  only  stand  and  stai'e 
in  blank  bewilderment. 

If  you  want  a  complete  record  of  the  literature  of  this  country, 
3rou  cannot  get  it — as  is  well  known. 

If  you  desire  a  complete  record  of  the  literature  of  any 
^sountry  in  the  world,  you  cannot  get  it. 

There  does  not  exist  a  record  of  the  modern  literature  of  any 
^lountry,  even  for  any  one  year,  which  is  hihliographically  com- 
"Jilete. 

If  you  wish  for  complete  Special  Lists  (quick  up  to  date)  of 
mil  the  works  issued  in  this  or  any  other  country  on  important 
subjects  of  the  day,  such  as  Education,  Agriculture,  Art,  Theo- 
logy, Medical  Science,  Socialism,  ydu  ask  for  an  impossibility. 
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And  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  inBaaes  of  OQicial  Documenta 
it)  uU  directions,  not  &  catcjogua  exists  of  the  doouments  of  B.nj 
ooiinlry  on  the  map. 

Now  please  let  it  he  utidurslood,  I  am  not  for  one  uioiuent 
uiiinimlfQl  of  the  existence  *of  the  great  monuments  of  Biblio- 
graphical industry  of  the  past.  But  I  am  here  to-day  not  to 
praise  but  to  criticise.  And  in  reference  to  the  Huesl  work  of 
the  past,  consider,  gentlemen,  at  what  a  cost  of  life-blood,  enei-gj'. 
iatoUect,  time  and  money  they  have  been  produced,  sucb  as  may 
woll  make  us  weep.     And  all  uimecossarv. 


The  CaaBes  of  Disorder. 

Whence  then  the  causi'? 

The  cause  is  obvious,  viz.,  the  total  waut  ol  ayi!tain  conse- 
quent on  the  absence  of  organised  investigation  of  the  theorj-  of 
Bibliography,  and  the  lack  of  means  for  enabling  such  reseai-cbes 
to  be  carried  out.  We  expect  the  work  to  evolve  itself  without 
tlia  aid  of  money,  man  aiid  effort. 

National  Book-RegifltFation. 

If  wu  look  around  for  facts,  the  lack  of  system  is  most 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  National  Registration  of  Sooks, 
which  Registration  is  alone  the  true  basis  of  all  Bibliography. 

In  the  moment  wheu  a  complete  record  of  books  may  most 
easily  be  secured  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time,  labour  and  expense, 
wo  allow  them  to  disperse  without  making  that  record.  And  it  is 
only  years  afterwards  that  efforts  are  made  by  isolated  indi- 
viduals, all  working  on  different  systems,  to  try  and  partially 
riimedy  the  evil  by  endeavours  to  re-collect  at  great  coat  of 
energy,  a  record  of  the  books  allowed  to  be  dispersed ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  such  collections,  known  as  "  Special  Bihliographies." 
are  n«ucr  complete. 

Fallacy  re  "  Selection. " 

in  comiecLion  with  the  subject  of  Kegistration,  it  is  neceasary 
for  me  here  to  refer  to  an  objection  which  is  constantly  being 
made  that  EegiKtration  is  undesirable  because  it  would  involva 
(lie  cataloguing  of  so  uiuch  "rubbish,"  We  mutt  meet  thia 
objection,  for  there  is  uo  idea  which  deprives  the  cause  of  so 
much  support  at  the  present  moment  as  this  fallacy. 

Let  uie  Grst  fraukh   recognise  the  fact  that  ther^  i*  ruhhit^h. 
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unci  iilso  a  ^eat  deal  of  it  which  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
ref^iatered.  We  all  deplore  it!  But  there  the  matter  ends. 
Tliere  ia  no  possible  escape  from  the  difficulty.  In  the  Free 
Public  Libraries,  with  limited  supply  of  space,  books,  funds  and 
restricted  funotions,  it  is  possible — nay,  absolutely  necessary — to 
e](urui»e  a  most  stringent  selection  in  the  works  to  be  purchased. 
But  when  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Record  of  National  Bibliography, 
the  great  essential  of  which  is  completeness,  you  cannot  avoid 
the  evil,  otherwise  the  idea  of  National  Bibliography  is  at  onoe 
destroyed. 

And  supposing  that  you  attempted  the  task  of  selection  prior 
lo  Kegistry,  the  result  must  be  futile. 

No  two  men  will  ever  be  found  who  could  conacientioualy 
agree  on  any  fixed  principle  of  selection,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  absolute  standard  of  comparison  exists.  What  is  of 
value  to  one  is  useless  to  another;  what  is  worthless  at  one 
time  ia  valuable  at  another.  In  a  large  collection  of  hooks  it 
liecoiiies  purely  an  arbitrary  matter,  dependent  on  the  personal 
tastes  or  pi'ejudices  of  the  individual.  And  the  principles  acted 
upon  by  one  are  just  as  likely  to  be  reversed  by  another. 

In  tine,  the  principle  of  selection  will  always  be  a  door  of 
escape  not  only  for  the  bad,  but  also  for  the  good  works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle  of  careful  selection,  exercised  , 
on  a  large  scale,  means  an  expenditure  of  lime  and  labour  on 
part  of  a  staff  of  specialists  which  in  the  end  would  be  most 
serious,  and  it  woidd  invariably  lead  to  many  of  the  rejected, 
and  therefore  lost  works  being  purchased  in  after  years,  when 
out  of  print,  by  the  several  libraries  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Can  we  measure  the  untold  loss  of  time,  money,  health  and  1 
intellect  that  has  been  spent  (alas,  all  too  contentedly)  by  biblio- 
graphers in  recovering  lost  books  f  It  is  impossible  to  help  con- 
trasting the  anxiety  shown  for  the  discovery  of  lost  pages  of  past 
liistory  compared  with  the  comparative  indifference  shown  for 
the  preservation  of  the  pages  of  present  and  future  history.  And 
I'emeiuber  that  the  work  must  eventually  be  done  by  someone. 

Ill  the  one  case  it  will  be  performed  by  trained  experts,  work- 
ing Mgelher  under  the  very  best  condition,  at  a  minimmn  oooi 
of  money,  time  and  labour,  and  with  comparatively  perfect 
results — done  completei>/  once  and  for  ever. 

In  the  other  case  the  work  will  be  attempted  over  and  onrer 
a^aiii  for  yean  to  come  by  untrained  liands,  who  will  waste,  tuit 
only  their  own  time,  but  what  ia  more  iniportaat— the  time  ol.  ue 
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UbrarinHs— in  futile  atLetnpts  U>  i-ecover  lost  records;  and  if 
private  Individuals  endeavour  to  make  good  tlje  lack  of  public 
anterpriati,  such  attempts  will  generally  result  in  bibbographical 
work  wliicli  will  violate  all  the  chief  esseutials  which  vis  liavp 
already  considered. 

Mr.  Panizzi  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  slated 
that  "  you  cannot  have  a  large  library  and  a  short  catalogue,  nor 
a  luug  catalogue  and  a  short  index";  aiid,  in  extension  of  the 
luine  truth,  it  is  contrary  to  idl  the  dictates  of  reason  thai  we 
should  have  a  large  National  Literature  aud  rest  content  with  a 
atunted  record  of  it. 

Periodical  Special  Biblio^rapbiei. 

Again  (alluding  to  a  matter  which  is  dependent  on  National 
Book  Re gi strati ou ) ,  it  has  never  yet  been  fully  recognised  that 
one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  day  in  the  world  of  literature  is  a 
comjilete  system  of  Special  Bibhogi-aphies  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  English  Literature  at  home,  and  thin  quite  apart  from  the 
necessity  of  "  Selected  Subject -Catalogues "  and  ''  IndeKes  of 
Matters." 

It  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognised  that  Bi>e<»al 
Bibhographers  as  a  class,  as  we  know  them,  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  and  a  species  of  bibliographical  hypocrisy,  beuause 
they  make  beheve  to  satisfy  wants  which  they  do  not  satisfy, 
aud  which,  under  existing  conditions,  they  can  never  tiatisfy. 

Nor  has  it  yet  been  conceded  that  the  work  of  compiling 
Special  Bibliographies  should  be  perfoimed  liy  the  Stale,  on  otk 
coiUinuous  aystetn,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance 
bibhog  raphe  rs. 

And  in  connection  with  such  a  system,  it  remains  to  be 
ret^ognised  that  the  actual  work  of  compiling  Special  Biblio- 
graphies is  a  work  which  should  precede  all  other  catalo^e 
work. 

According  to  present  traditions,  if  we  attempt  the  work  at 
all,  we  catalogue  books  first  and  re-catalogue  them  in  Special 
Bibliographies  afterwards.  We  should  adopt  exactly  the  leverse 
method,  for  by  striking  out  the  extra  descriptive  mailer  in  a 
bibbographical  title,  the  shp  is  ready  for  thu  printer  of  the 
ordinary  catalogue- titles,  without  the  necessity  for  a  second 
examination  of  the  book,  whereas  according  to  present  metiioda 
a  book  has  always  to  be  examined  aud  catalogued  twice,  thn^ 
necessitating  exactly  double  the  work. 
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And  aiinilarly,  as  Mr.  Winter  Jones  painted  out  in  the  course 
of  his  Iimugural  Address  to  the  London  Conference  of  Libra- 
riaue,  in  ISll,  the  titles  fov  an  Index  of  Matters  should  be 
writUiD  lit  the  moment  when  a  book  is  first  examined  for 
uataloguing  purposes  {thus  saving  the  necessity  for  a  tkird 
exuuioation  of  a  hook). 

In  short,  to  perform  all  the  bibliographical  work  ever  needed 
in  connection  witli  a  book.  iimuUaneomly ,  avoids  nob  only  the 
necessity  for  subsequent  re-exam inatioos,  but  also  the  necessity 
for  the  repeated  moving  of  the  books  of  a  whole  hbrary  to  t^nc^,^ 
from  the  hbrarians'  tables. 

And,  be  it  observed,  what  is  of  infinite  importanoe.  thatij 
in  regard  to  the  system  of  National  Book-Bcgistration  : 
National  Special  Bibliographies  compilation,  if  the  work  bftl 
done  properly  once  and  for  all,  there  will  be  no  need  for  modern 
literature  ever  to  be  catalogued  again  in  manuscript.  For  all 
that  librarians  ^^'ill  have  to  do  is  to  cut  the  titles  out  of  the 
National  Periodical  Lists,  and  incorporate  them  with  their 
other  accessions  ready  for  the  printer.  And  if  provincial 
hbrariea  require  abbreviated  titles,  well,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  supply  special  Periodical  Lists  with  Titles 
abbreviated  in  confoiTuity  with  the  wants  of  free  pubhc  libraries. 

In    regard    to    this    last    point   I   apeak  a  little    thooretioallf  I 
without    actual    practical    espei-ience  of    the  working  of    such  a  ' 
theory,    and    therefore,  I  must  leave  it  (or  those  present  after- 
wards to  say  whethei'  thev  think  the  idea  would  he  eventually 
saving  of  time. 

Finally,  if  we  may  place  faith  in  the  technical  possibilities  J 
of  the  schema  propounded  by  Mr.  William  Cooley.  Secretary  t 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  before  the  British  Museum  ComniissioB  ^ 
in  1849  (and  1  confess  on  a  brief  examination,  his  general  views, 
as  expounded  in  the  Atkemeiuii  of  I60O,  appear  to  me  to  he  most 
masterly),  the  liibhographical  facilities  afforded  by  cutting  up 
pages  of  stereotyped  titles  seem  boundless. 

FaJIaoy  re  Imposubility  of  ClassifiGation. 

It  is  nepessary  here  to  refer  to  the  old-fashioned  argument 
that  Bibliographers  ci^n  never  agi'ee  together  on  any  one  system 
of  Classification.  For  this  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  arguments 
broughtr  against  the  idea  of  a  system  of  Special  Bibliographies, 
and  one  which  1  ti-ust  we  shall  trample  under  foot. 
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Of  course  we  shall  never  agree  to  any  iletailed  systems  of 
Glaasiti cation.  Mr.  Panizzi  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  year 
X849,  that  wherever  science  is  involved,  in  accordance  with  the 
fi'esh  increase  of  acientilic  knowledge  year  by  year,  all  detailed 
classification  of  scientific  Class- Catalogue  a  will  periodiciiliy  be- 
j  and  therefore  most  troublesome,  if  not  altogether 


Hut  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  broat).  well- 
defined  groups  of  Bub-claa si fi cation,  such,  for  instance,  aa  is  in 
vogue  for  purposes  of  shelf-placing  in  the  free  pi\b!ic  libraries. 

And  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  when  ouce  a  system 
of  Broad-group  Bibliographies  is  well  started,  it  will  be  found 
easily  possible  to  use  the  same  materials  tor  purposes  of  sub- 
group classification,  by  the  issue  of  a  large  number  of  smaltar 
Bibliographies  T'equired. 

However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  people 
will  have  Special  Bibliographies,  whatever  we  may  aay.  because 
they  supply  a  legitimate  want. 

We  may,  therefore,  just  as  well  take  the  matter  seriously  iti 
hanfl  and  see  that  it  is  done  properly  once  and  for  ever,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  be  done  badly.  And  on  this  head  be  it  re- 
membered that  the  curse  of  bad  work  does  not  always  end  with 
itself,  but  often  not  only  delays  but  actually  prohibits  the  work 
from  ever  being  properly  carriurl  out. 

Division  of  Stream  of  Literature. 

I  have  now  referred  to  seveial  luattera  of  great  monjoQl.  hut 
I  have  not  eveu  yet  meutionod  one  of  the  most  serious  defects 
in  Bililiography.  I  allude  lo  the  evils  resulting  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  stream  of  Bibliography  into  several  channels. 

And  so  important  is  this  matter,  that  although  I  have  re- 
marked on  the  subject  on  a  previous  occasion.  I  wilt  again  ask 
your  most  earnest  attention  to  this  part  of  my  paper. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  we  buve  stumbled  over  the 
meaning  of  the  word  bo>ik  !  We  have  allowed  the  traditional 
significance  of  the  word  to  interfere  *vith  its  ti-ue  bibliograxihical 
sense.    What  is  a  book  ? 

Sis  men  wTitc  six  works  upon  Agricultural  Science. 

1.  One  publishes  his  work  separately,  and  man  «itU  il'"^ 
"book."  .        .      ■':    ic 

2.  The  second  work  is  buried  iu  a  "  Collected  Wor^  "  ettriev,' 
which  is  generally  provided  for  by  one  vague  title.  -   ■■ 
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laarne<l 


,   magazine 


,  Nationiil    Rn- 


3.  The  third  appears  through  the  mediiiu 
society  journal,  and  it  is  called  an  "  article." 

i.  The  twurth  itppears  alao  as  an  "  article  " 
of  the  day. 

5,  The  fifth  appears  as  a  eontrihution  tn 
cyclopKdia, 

6.  The  Bixth  appears  hy  iiiHtalinentB  in  an  enterprising 
newspaper, 

Possihly  the  separately -issued  book  is  the  shortest,  ufteu  the 
moat  worthless  of  the  six  works.  But  traditionally  it  is  a  "  book," 
and  therefore  has  a  full-entry  title  a93igne<l  tn  it.  in  most  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  world. 

The  five  remaining  works  are  considered  to  be  "  only  articles," 
ftod  victimised  as  such ;  therefore,  except  in  the  instance  of 
certain  catalogues,  they  are  deemed  untit  for  further  notice,  and 
soon  t)ecome  comparatively  lost  tn  the  world. 

A  kind  Bibliogi'apher  may  occaaionaJly  hunt  them  out  and 
insert  them  in  his  Special  Bibliography.  (He  probably  will  fail 
to  come  across  them.)  They  will  not  be  entered  in  an  Authors' 
Catalogue  because  tliey  are  "  articles. "  For  the  same  reason  they 
will  be  excluded  from  Subject -Catalogues. 

And  it  is  only  due  to  unrequited  private  enterprise  that  they 
will  be  indexed  | uecessn'ily  with  abbreviated  titles). 

Now  this  is  all  wrong.  And  to  sum  up  the  excuses  urged  in 
the  matter,  we  are  told  tliat  they  are  oidy  "  ephemeral  "  I 

This  may  he  true  i^i  one  sense.     But  practically  it  Is  quite  a 

clelueion.     They  are   no  more  ephemeral  than  half  the  worthless 

-Jtrod^ct'ouB  of  litenitiire  issued  in  the  shape  of  books — indeed, 

'&r  less  so,  for  articles  vmst  conform  to  a  certain  standard,  and  at 

uiy  rate  reflect  closely  the  life  and  thought  of  the  day. 

The  alwve  is  suCBcient  to  show  that  no  man  can  be  certain 
:>t  obtaining  all  the  information  he  requires  without  seeking  in 
ais  different  directions,  and — having  regard  to  the  Division  of 
JBtate  Papers— without  ha^-ing  often  to  investigate  twelve  different 
sources  of  in  tor  mat]  on,  an  impossible  task. 

It  TOmain..  therefore,  to  remedy  this  great  evil.  And  it  will 
^ficTer  be  j^enjilied  until  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  regardiug 
each  work  in  periodical  and  collected  litarature  as  a  book,  giving 
its  full  title  as  such,  from  the  very  lirst.  Thanks  to  private  enter- 
prise, often  unappreciated,  in  America  and  England,  Indexes  of  a 
^igh  character  to  periodical  literature  have  ha&a  compiled.  But 
Jfe9re,jg  jet  niutfh ,  to  be  done  in  the  ijiattor.     And  there  vt  u»> 
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remedy  short  of  the  institution  of  complete  aeries  of  separate 
Periodical  and  Continous  Authors'  Catalogues,  Class  Catalogues, 
and  Indexes,  dealing  first  witli  the  parts  and  tlien  with  the  whole 
of  the  periodical  literature  contained  in  the  journals  of  leftrned 
societies  and  in  the  magazines  of  the  day. 

With  a  perfect,  organisation,  the  same  might  be  done  for  books 
buried  iu  Collected- Works  Series. 

This  done,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  re-draft  the  IfMt 
"  books."  into  their  proper  channels  in  the  main  iitreau  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  of  the  most  necessary  tasks  in  otu'  National  Biblio- 
graphy would  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Intermuddling  of  National  Literatures, 

Another  evil  of  Bibliography  which  I  must  protest  against 
is  the  practice  of  one  country  meddling  in  the  Bilihograpby  of 
another,  a.  most  pernicious  system  which  has  resulted'  in  the 
intermuddling  of  national  literature. 

There  is  no  principle  more  sound  and  necessary  than  thiU 
each  country  maet  perform  its  own  Bibliography ;  and  that  if  it 
bus  a.  craving  to  undertake  its  neighbour's  duties,  at  least  il  must 
first  perform  ils  own  proptirly,  and  in  any  record  it  may  choose 
to  make,  it  must  first  record  its  o^vn  Literature  separately,  liefore 
mixing  the  record  of  it  with  that  of  other  countries. 

Of  course  the  obvious  theory  of  International  Bibliography  is 
the  evolution  from  the  unit  to  the  aggregate,  and  yet  we  fre- 
quently find  the  principle  of  "Bibliography  backwards"  pursued 
here — men  attempting  to  catalogue  the  literature  of  the  world, 
before  cataloguing  the  parts  of  it. 

Obviously  all  such  attempts  must  be  failures.  It  is  only  the 
individual  country  which  has  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  complete  record  of  its  own  literature, 

Jia  General  Catalogue  of  English  Literature. 

Now,  while  I  have  been  enumerating  what  I  conceive  to  be 
Mome  of  the  chief  points  in  Bibliogi-aphy  which  must  engage  our 
liest  efforts  in  the  futm-e,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  general  sub- 
ject has  already  been  cmsiderod  on  several  previous  occasions  in 
eonnection  with  the  prMJecl  of  ;i 

Catalogue  of  English  LitaratuFe. 
And  it  is  because  it  has  been  seriously  discussed  that  I  wish 
I  order  to  provoke  further  dis. 


to  refer  to  it  for  ona  moment  i 
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oussion  oD  &  matter  for  which  I  will  again  ask  your  most  serioas 
coDstderation  and  attention. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  unnecessarily  lo  throw  cold 
water  on  the  project ;  but  I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  moment 
1  premature  for  furthering  the  idea.  After  conaiderable  study 
of  the  question.  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  we 
are  attempting  a  gi^ntic  task  witnout  first  sufliciently  realising 
the  necessary  conditions  of  success. 

I  have  stated  before  that  each  country  must  jirst  (I  lay  great 
emphasis  on  the  first)  record  its  own  Bibliography  separately 
before  there  be  any  attempt  at  international  incorporation  of 
literature. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  arrears  of  disordeied  Bibli(^raphy, 
I  have  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  first  staying  the  flow  of  disorder 
of  to-day,  and  of  thus  dealing  radically  with  the  present  before 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  past. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  appai-ent  essentials,  if  I  judge 
aright,  the  present  intention  in  connection  with  a  general  cata- 
logue of  English  literature  is  to  commence  a  general  attack  on 
English  hteraturu,  including  the  literature  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  and  America.  But  I  would  nrge  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an  effort  do  not  yet  exist. 

Before  a  Catalogue  of  All  English  Literature  worthy  of  the 
ime  can  !«;  compiled,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
Knglish -speaking  countries  to  compile  separate  catalogues  of 
the  Uterature  actually  originating  in  each  country.  And  before 
this  can  be  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  some  very 
intricate  pi-oblems  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  official 
documents  which,  especially  in  America,  India,  and  the  Colnnies, 
contribute  so  largely  to  English  literature. 

It  will  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  reconsider  the  biblio- 
graphical treatment  of  the  great  section  of  periodical  literature, 
a  matter  already  alluded  to,  and  one  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Now,  at  the  prost^nl  moment  neither  tlie  official  nor  the 
periodical  literature  of  any  country  In  the  world  has  yet  been 
catalogued,  nor  are  there  signs  of  any  disposition  to  investigate 
the  (heories,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  alone  render  the  attempt 
fosnble.  L. 

I  do  not  question  for  one  moment  the  possihihty  of  obtaining 
,  reoorda  of  an  enormous  mass  of  English  literature  within  a  com- 
para^ely  short  period  of  time.     But  I  do  most  strongly  assert 
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that  the  machinery  dues  uot  yet  exist  a>(lequate  for  so  great  no 
onterprise.  and  that  we  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  we 
i-ashly  embark  upou  what  can  only  be  a  huge  experimeat,  cerlain 
to  be  a  comparative  failure,  if  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  essoulials 
of  completeness  and  certainty. 

We  are  committing  the  great  error  of  trying  to  conjure  tile 
"whole"  into  existence  liefore  the  "parts  "  are  complete — thB<dil 
mistake  of  working  backwards  to  the  unit  instead  of  forwards 
from  the  unit. 

No  I  the  proper  method  of  procedure  is  to  first  get  the 
Bibliogi'aphy  of  each  country  into  perfect  working  oixler  befwe 
we  attempt  to  combine  the  parts  and  incorporate  the  whole 
together. 

And  iuKtead  of  dealing  with  all  time,  we  should  be  oonteot 
fli'st  to  deal  with  single  years  until  we  are  certain  of  oar 
methods. 

Let  na  quickly  devise  a  system  to  de&l  with  the  jnrevent, 
commencing,  perhaps,  with  the  year  1895.  and  making  all  etforte 
to  secure  the  institution  of  cori'esponding  systems  in  AuiericH 
and  the  Colonies. 

In  two  years  we  shall,  then,  at  comparatively  small  expense 
and  trouble,  be  able  to  exhibit  a  practical  working  system  of 
Bibhography,  and  thus  Ihj  able  to  remodel  the  past  to  the 
present. 

And  if  this  be  not  feasible — if  we  fail  to  devise  a  plan  for 
introducing  order  into  the  literature  of  a  single  year  to-day,  it 
ia  very  certain  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  attemptiDg  to 
evolve  order  when  we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  ceiitiiTics. 

Conflicting  Claims  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bibliography. 

Finally,  there  is  another  dilficulty  of  a  different  nature,  which 
I  would  submit  to  your  consideration,  viz.,  the  need  for  the 
reasonable  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  ancient  and 
modem  Bibliography  in  regard  to  the  attention,  time,  and 
money  supiwrt  to  he  accorded  to  each. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  men  to  combine  a  real  love  and 
appreciation  of  all  tlial  is  beautiful  and  of  real  itttei-esl  in  the 
old  hook-world  with  a  practical  appreciation  also  of  the  claims 
of  Modern  Bibliography.  But  is  this  always  the  case?  It  is 
by  no  means  an  unfounded  complaint  that  the  progress  of 
Modem  Bibliography  in  the  new  world  is  held  back  by  that 
of  the  old  world,  and  that  Bibliographers  too  often  live  in  the 
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post  iDStead  of  living  in  the  future.  And  tliiit  is  a,  practical 
difficulty  which  yet  remains  to  he  solved.  It  appears  certain 
that  there  is  yet  uiucli  of  unoient  hihliographical  work  to  he 
done  hefore  Bililiographers  are  satisfied.  But  why  should  the 
New  Bibliography  suffer  for  the  sina  of  the  Old  ?  Why  ie  the 
failure  of  the  past  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  future? 

Surely  (and  I  trust  the  opinion  of  those  present  is  with  ma), 
surely,  the  first  duty  which  lies  before  us  is  at  once  to  close  the 
flood-gates  of  liibliographical  disaster,  and  at  once  to  concentrate 
all  our  energies  on  devising  a  system  by  which  we  can  evolve 
order  out  of  chaos  for  to-day.  When  this  is  done,  and  we  have 
got  a  well- organised  system  in  proper  working  onler,  then  is  the 
time,  and  then  only,  to  work  backward  and  strive  to  remodel 
the  Bibhography  of  the  past  time  to  that  of  to-day? 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  to  be  pursued  ? 

In  answer,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  details, in  a  paper  such 
as  this.  But,  as  far  as  tiie  main  features  are  concerned,  this 
must  be  the  pmgramme  of  the  future. 

Programme. 

The  Institution  of: — 

1.  Training  College  for  Librarians. 
3.  Fund  in  support  of  Mofh.r)i  Bibliographical  research. 
3.  National  Bibliographical  Bureau,  including ; — 
(n)  Registration  Branch. 
(h)   Special  Bibliographies  Branch. 

(c)  Periodical  Literature  Branch. 

(d)  Indexing  Branch. 

(e)  International  Bibliographical  Branch. 
(/)  State-Papers  Branch. 
is)  Provincial  and  Municipal  Official  Literature  Branob. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Bijri.'aii  corresponds,  amongst 
other  things,  to  the  following  work  to  he  performed: — 

OeneFal  Literature. 

K  {a)  The  establishment  of  Compulsory  Book-Registration. 

I  (h)  The    issues    of    complete    Series    of    Periodical    Special 

H  Bibliographies. 

H  (c  i.)  The  issue  of  Annual  Catalogues  of  articles  contained  in 

H  Publioations  of  Lenrned  Societies. 
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(c  11.)  The  issue  or  Annual  Catalogues  (apart  from  Indexes) 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  &,c. 

(d)  The  issue  of  Series  of  Indexes  according  to  the  wants  to 
be  supplied. 

{e)  The  issue  of  International  Lists,  showing  the  annnal 
contribution  of  this  country  to  the  literature  of  every  other 
oountry. 

Offloial  Literature- 

(/i.)  The  issue  of  Annual  Catalogues  (not  merely  Indexes)  of 
State  Papers,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies. 

(/ iV.)  The  issue  of  Contiiiiiou.'.  Catalogues  of  the  Home  and 
Colonial  State  Papers  from  the  year  1800. 

if  Hi-)  The  Issue  of  Special  Catalogues  of  selected  Areas  and 
Subjects— t'.j/.,  of  the  Official  Documents  relating  :— To  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  separately.  To  each  of  the 
Colonies  and  India  separately.  To  the  Army  and  Navy.  To 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labour,  Education,  Sanitation,  Ac,  &c., 
ftc. 


[<j)  The  issue  of  Catalogues  c 
Literature. 


Official  County  and  municipal 


Conclusion. 

Such  being  tbe  piMgiamme  to  be  carried  out,  it  remains  U> 
iye  conaidered  how  it  can  be  beat  put  into  esecution.  I  have 
stated  my  opinion  and  firm  conviction,  after  much  careful  study 
of  tbe  matter,  that  the  work  can  alone  be  aatisfactorily  performed 
by  thu  State.  But  tbe  programme  alluded  to  involves  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  money,  and  ot  course  no  vote  could 
reasonably  be  expected  from  Government  until  we  are  prepared 
to  put  for\Yard  definite  proposala  on  the  tniitter,  supported  by  tbe 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  librarians  in  tbe  country.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  proceed? 

There  are  nunicrous  agencies  which  might  contribute  to  the 
solution  ot  the  problem.  Of  these,  tbe  two  most  prominent  ones 
are  tbe  Library  Association  and  the  Biblingrapbical  Society.  The 
former  Society,  in  addition  to  its  immediate  work,  has  rendered 
invaluable  aid  in  the  past  to  the  cause  of  general  Bibliography,  a 
debt  wbiiJi  can  never  be  sufficiently  acknowledged.  But.  of 
course,  it  has  even  yet  un  all  too  formidable  task  in  the  adminis- 
tratiou  and  further  promotion  of  the  Free   Library  movement. 
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The  latter  Society,  fresh  starlring,  has  a,  great  future  before  it. 
But  it  is  B,  question  open  to  fair  debate,  and  a  moat  momentous 
;,  aa  to  whether  two  Societies  alone  are  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  formidable  task  confronting  us. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  look  to  the  establishment  of  additional  Special  Societies, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  development  of  Modem  Bibliography, 
and  pledged  to  the  speedy  special  in  vest!  gat  iou  of  the  several 
sections  of  it  enumerated.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  work  to  occupy  the  energies,  foi  many  years  to 
come,  of  the  following  auxiliary  Societies,  which,  if  formed, 
should  meet  together  once  a,  year  in  Annual  Conference  to  report 
progress  and  discuss  their  work. 

(a)  A  Society  for  the  establishment  of  Compulsory  Book- 
Be^stration. 

(6)  A  Society  for  the  inveatigatioa  of  Subject-Claaaiflcation, 
and  the  work  of  compiling  Periodical  Special  Bibliographies. 

(c)  A  Society  to  investigate  the  Bibliography  of  Periodical 
Literature. 

(rf)  An  Index  Society. 

(e)  An  International  Bibliographical  Society. 

(/}  An  OEBcial  State  Papers  Bibliographical  Society. 

^)  A  County  and  Municipal  Official  Literature  Society. 

The  above  suggestions  are,  of  course,  obviously  open  to  the 
cynical  retort,  ■'  Get  your  societies." 

But  such  a  reply  will  he  no  proof  against  the  desirabihty  of 
their  existence. 

It  may  well  he  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  need  for  so 
many  societies  will  disappear.  Very  well,  then.  Let  them 
■vanish.  When  they  have  done  their  work,  thf.ii,  they  may  lie 
down  and  die,  hut  not  till  then. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  natural  objection  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  kindred  societies.  They  are  apt  to  lead  to  unnecessary 
divisions  and  unhappy  rivalries  in  matters  where  Bibliographers 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  one  another  half  way  to  combine  in 
one  united  effort. 

But  I  see  no  other  prospect  of  a  due  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  modem    Bibliography    escept  on    these   lines,    where    Biblio- 
graphers can  combine  to  promote  the  development  of  the  several 
branches  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 
i  I   shall,  therefore,  be  most  anxious   to  know  what   is  the 

I  opinion  of  this  meeting  on  the  subject. 
17 
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Whether,  bowever,  iny  BUggeetions  may  meet  with  approval 
or  Dot,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  viz,,  that  we  are  already  hall 
a  century  behind  the  times  in  Bihhogi'aphy,  and  we  are  not 
moving  fast  enough. 

In  the  year  1850,  if  we  consult  a  moat  remarkable  article  in 
the  Alheiueum  of  that  date,  ve  shall  find  notice  of  a  project,  for 
which  I  have  theoretically  great  respect,  to  form  a  Universal 
Printed  Catalogue  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1877,  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  formally  propounded 
before  this  Association  the  plan  of  a  complete  general  catalogue 
of  English  literature,  a  project  which  has  been  considerably 
discussed  of  late.  (And  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Henry  Stevens 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Clearing  House.") 

But  we  are  no  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  these  projects 
than  we  were  fifty  or  twenty  years  ago — in  fact,  we  are  rather 
further  off,  because  we  have  an  additional  fifty  or  twenty  years' 
accumulation  to  deal  with.  And  these  two  projects  are  only  two 
of  many  others  of  even  greater  importance  waiting  to  be  carried 
out. 

And  why  this  want  of  progress  ? 

Simply  because  we  persist  in  trying  to  create  the  whole  before 
we  have  formed  the  parts;  and  because  we  fail  to  recognise  what 
an  amount  of  theoretical  and  practical  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject is  necessary  before  we  can  possibly  be  in  a  position  to 
commence  operations  aright ;  because  we  have  ignored  the 
necessity  for  the  institution  of  permanent  special  associations  of 
Bibliographers  to  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
investigations ;  because  we  continue  to  delude  ouraelves  that  it  is 
possible  for  private  enterprise  to  carry  out  that  which  the  State 
alone  can  perform  ;  and  because  we  expect  that  Bibliography  will 
evolve  itself  without  a  preliminary  expenditure  of  money. 

We  continue  to  build  libraries  and  to  accumulate  books, 
but  we  have  -not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  making  hooka  atill 
more  accessible  for  research.  Our  attention  has  been  too  escla- 
Bively  concentrated  on  collections  in  particular  libraries,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  great  annual  national  collection  pouring  from  the 
press. 

Moreover,  we  bave  become  too  contentedly  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  confusion,  and  have  grown  to  regard  it  as  a  natural 
and  a  necessary  evil. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  rise  and  shake  ourselves  free  from  the 
trammels  of  past  traditions. 
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We  have  roads  and  railways  and  rivers  free  of  access  to  all. 
Bat  the  channels  of  printed  thought  communication  are  yet 
horribly  blocked.     It  remains  for  us  to  clear  them. 

If  the  work  is  not  to  be  performed  as  here  suggested,  hotf>  is 
it  to  be  done  ?    And  who  is  to  make  the  effort  ? 
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Hemorandum  relatiYe  to  the  need  for  Special  Biblio- 
graphical Societies,  with  an  appendix  on  the  diYision 
of  the  Stream  of  Literature,  by  F.  B.  F.  Campbell. 


A  Paper  submitted  to  the  "Library  Association,'*  September,  1894/ in 
lUostration  of  **  The  Bibliography  of  the  Future." 


IBeotion  II.-No.  4. 


Special  Bibliographioal  Societies. 

In  connection  witb  the  suggested  need  for  additional  Biblio- 
graphical Societies,  the  following  Memorandum  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  pressing  claims  of  Modern  Bibliograpliy. 

(a)    Booiety   for   the  promotion  of  the    EBtablishment  of 
Compulsory  Book  Registration. 

The  work  to  be  performed  would  be  : — 

1.  To  consider  the  Eeport  of  the  Copyright  Commiasion  of 
1878  in  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  National  Biblio- 
graphy. 

2.  To  watch  the  progress  of  any  Copyright  Amendment  Bill 
nben  introduced  Into  Parliament. 

3.  To  take  measures  tor  the  effective  voluntary  Begistratioii 
of  Privately  Printed  Books. 

4.  To  investigate  the  general  posBibilities  of  the  internal 
organisation  of  a  Book-Hegi  strati  on  Bureau. 

5.  To  endeavour  (through  the  Agency  of  the  International 
Bibliographical  Society)  to  promote  the  estabhshment  of  com- 
pulsory Book- Registration  throughout  the  world. 


{h)  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Subject- ClassifioatiDii, 
and  the  Work  of  Compiling  Periodical  Special  Biblio- 
graphies. 

The  work  of  this  Society  would  be : — 

To  examine  and  report  on  the  existing  Literature  of  Claeaifioa- 
tion,  more  especially  in  reference  to  those  systems  already 
tried  and  found  useful — special  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
eyatems  of  classification  already  adopted  in  the  record  of 
National  Literature  of  the  more  important  countries. 
To  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  the  compilation  of  the  "  Gala- 
logue  of  Special  BibUographies  of  English  Literature,"  recom- 
mended by  Mr,  Chancellor  Christie  : 
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To  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  the  issue  of  Catalogues  of 
the  Special  Bibliographies  printed  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Do.         in  the  Colonies. 

the  possibilities  of  the  issue  of  Critical  Commeptaries  on 

ihe  Special  Bibliographies  already  issued. 
(u)     In  the  Uuited  Kiagdom. 

(b)  In  Foreign  Countriea. 

(c)  la  the  Colonies. 

the  possibility  of  maintaining  an  exact  annual  Eecord  of 

all  Bibliographies  issued  in  the  future. 

tbe  possibility  of  the  issue  of  Catalogues  incorporating  the 

contribution  of  all  countriea  to  the  series  of  Onii'enal  Special 
Bibliographies. 

To  consider  the  classification  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  a 
complete  Large-Group  system  of  Periodical  Special  Biblio- 
graphies covering  tbe  whole  range  of  National  Literature. 

To  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  subsequent  issue  of  a  aeries 
of  smaller  Bibliographies  answering  to  Dr.  Ganiett's  descrip- 
tion of  an  ideal  Sectional  Subject  Catalogue — "  where  every- 
body would  find  what  he  wanted,  and  nobody  what  he  did  not 
want,"  and  which  everybody  could  purcJuue  separately,  without 
having  to  purchase  additional  matter  not  required. 
To  endeavour  to  stay  the  world-wide  pernicious  custom  of 
burying  Special  Bibliographies  in  the  -  pages  of  Periodical 
Publications,  without  issuing  sc^onrfe  copies  of  the  same  with 
proper  titles. 

The  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject 
of  MeUwJ  in  Bibliography  has  already  been  urged  by  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan  before  the  Bibliographical  Society. 

(c)  Society  for  the  Inyeatigatlon  of  the  Bibliography  of 
Periodical  Literature. 

The  Work  of  this  Society  will  be  :— 

1.  To  keep  a  Register  of  all  Learned  Societies. 

2.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  existing  Catalogues,  In- 
dexes, Ac.,  in  the  world  of  Periodical  Literature. 

3.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  various  systems  of  publica- 
tion pursued  by  Editors,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  details  of  pubUcution  adapted  to  tbe  special  needs 
of  Bibliography. 
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4.     To  prevail  on  Societiea  to  issue  :— 

Annual  LUtH  of  Publications  atranged  niunerieallj 

Do.  Do.  by  Authors ; 

Do.  Do.  by  Classes  (?1; 

Antiiiitl  Subjet^t  Indeiei!; 
and  to  supply  separate  special  copies  of  the  satue  to  the  Biblio- 
graphical Bureau. 
(Every  Society  which  exists  for  the  investigation  and  diffusion 

of  knou-ledije  is  a  debtor  to  the  cause  oj BiUiograyhy.) 
The  contribution  of  such  Reference  Lists  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of   the  Bureau    iu   the  supply  of  Beference  Works 
relating  to  Periodical  Literature. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  questions  relative  to  the 
Bibliography  of  Periodical  Literature  which  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative : — 

Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1(1)     Is  tUtre  a.  c-oniplete  Autbors"  Catalogiieof  all  the  works  ("Articles,'' 
Slc.)  printed  by  bUe  Learned  SociEties  during  noy  given  year? 
(2)     la  there  a  Ten-year  or  Five-ycSir  Autbora'  Catalogue  of  the  hudb, 
dating  from  tbe  year  1800  ? 
/  (3)    la  there  a  complete  syBlem  oi  Special  Bibliographies  in  wbich  the 
works  ("ArtioleB,"&c.)  printed  by  the  Learned^Societies,  are  classed 
J  in  Large-Groap  order  ol  subject  lor  any  given  year  1 

j  (4)  Ib  bbers  a  simiiar  aybtem  ol  Teu<year  Special  Bibliographies  dating 
V  trom  tbe  )-ear  1800? 

{(5)  •  Is  there  a  complete  ayntem  of  Special  Bibliograpliiea  iu  which  the 
worka,  ("  Arttcles,"  &c.)  printed  by  the  Loaraed   Societies,  atE 
clasHed  in  Small-Group  order  of  eubjeot  for  any  one  year  ? 
(6)     Ib  there  a  similar  ajatein  of  Ton-year  Special  Bibliographies  dating 
trom  the  year  1800? 
{(T)    Is  there   a   system  of  Large-Group   Sabject   Indexes   {abbrvi'iatni 
fjitrifi)  to  tbe  works  ("  Articles,"   Ac.)  printed   by  the  Learned 
Societies  during  any  one  year  7 
(8)     Is  there  a  similar  system  of  Tan-year  Suhjoctlndexesdatiug  from  the 
year  1800? 
((S)     Is  there  a  General  Subject-Index  {abbrct'ialM  eiilri«*)  to  the  works 
["  Articles,"  &e.)  printed  by  the  Iieamed  Sooietiea  during  any  one 
year? 
(10)     Iu  there  a.  similar  syatem  ol  Ten-year  Indexes  dating  Irom  1800? 

magazines  and  Reviews. 
And  in  reference  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  Magazines  and 
Reviews,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  the  same  questions,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of : — 
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[  (1)  Authors'  Catalogues  (Annual). 
1  (2)  „  (Ten  Years). 

(8)  Large-Group  Special  Bibliographies  (Annual). 

(4)  „  (Ten  Years). 

(5)  Small-Group  Special  Bibliographies  (Annual). 

(6)  „  (Ten  Years). 

(7)  Large-Group  Subject  Indexes  (Annual). 

(8)  „  (Ten  Years). 

(9)  General  Subject-Indexes  (Annual). 
(10)  „  (Ten  Years). 


Apart  from  the  above  remarks,  there  are  many  other  cormected 

matters  which  require  investigation. 

It  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  every  individu<il  Learned 

Society,  as  its  contribution  to  Bibliography,  to  prepare  Chrono 

logical   Catalogues,    Authors*    Catalogues,    Subject-Catalogues 

(Large-Group  and  Small-Group)  and  Subject  Indexes  relating 

to  the  Literature   it   has    created   during    the    course    of  the 

present  century  up  to  the  year  1900. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  Works  of  Keference — to  contain 

selected  entries  only. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the 
issue  of  Annual  Lists  of  works  contributed  by  this  branch  towards 
the  Literature  of  Foreign  countries,  and  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing like  returns. 

Note. — Since  the  Publications  of  Learned  Societies  are  chiefly  periodical 
in  nature f  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under  the  head  of  Periodical 
Literature. 

(d)  An  Index  Society. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  Indexing,  the  writer  cannot  claim  any 
experience.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  majority  of  Books  require 
Indexes,  both  to  their  contents  and  titles — both  individually  and 
in  varying  combinations — there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  past 
and  future  Indexing  Work  to  be  performed,  which  should  be 
investigated,  promoted,  guided  and  directed,  if  possible,  by  one 
authority. 

The  recent  project  of  a  "  College  of  Indexers,"  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  large  amount  of  Index  Work  performed  in  America 
rather  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  all  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, viz.,  the  necessity  for  a  new  Index  Society,  which  should 
continue  the  good  work  of  the  former  Society,  but  confine  itself 
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strictly  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  measares  necessary  for  tlie 
proper  compilation  of 

Indexes  to  the  Contents  of  particular  Books. 

Indexes  to  the  Titles  of  Books. 
The  theoretical  work  of  the  Society  should  be  comparatively  easy, 
owing  to  the  attention  already  bestowed  on  the  subject  by  a 
number  of    specialists,  whose  names  it  would  be  invidious  to 
select  from. 

The  difficulties  would  be  those  of  onjanisation  and  selcctio'i,  rather 
than  difficulties  of  classification.  At  the  same  time  a  perusal  of 
the  "  Eleventh  Annua!  Report  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Indexing  Chemical  Literature,"  1893,  would  seem  to  suggest 
grave  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  logical  selection  of  subjects 
and  covibination  of  suhjecla  (the  literature  of  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  index),  lest  we  eventually  require  Indexes  to  Indeies 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  neceseity  for  the  co-operation  of 
Publishers,  Editors,  and  Authors,  who  might  render  great  assist- 
ance by  contributing  Extra  copies  of  all  Indexes  printed  to  a 
Central  Body  of  Indesers  {which  in  many  instances  would  itself 
perform  the  work). 

(c)   0.  B.  &  I-  Branch  of  an   International  Bibliographical 
Society. 

The  work  of  this  Society  would  be  :— 

(1)  To  Investigate  the  Bibliographical  methods  of  the  Colouies 

and  Foreign  Countries,  with  a  view  to  a  clear  understanding  of 

the  same,  and   the  appropriation  of   whatever  is   worthy  of 

imitation. 

(9)  To  issue  Printed  Reports  explanatory  of  such  Colonial  and 

Foreign  systems  of  Bibliography  for  home  use. 

(3)  To  endeavour  to  secure  the  institution  of  responsible  Inter- 
national Bibliographical  i\gencies  in  other  Countries,  with 
which  correspondence  may  be  maintained. 

(4)  To  endeavour  to  promote  the  adoption  of  compulsory  Book 
Registration  in  those  Countries  where  it  does  not  exist,  and  to 
improve  the  systems  already  initiated. 

(5)  To  superintend  the  issue  of  Annual  Catalogues  showing  the 
contribution  of  this  Country  to  the  literature  of  every  other 
Country. 

(6)  To  issue  occasional  Reports  for    home  and   international 
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circulation,  explanatory  of  the  Bibliographical  system  of  the 
United  Kiugdom,  with  latest  details. 

(7)  To  endeavour  to  obtain  the  issue,  on  the  part  of  other 
Couiitries,  of  Annual  Catalogues  showing  the  yearly  contri- 
bution of  such  Countries  to  the  Literature  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(8)  PinaUy,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Society 
would  he  (actilig  on  the  recommendations  of  the  State-Papers 
Society)  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  "  Stale- 
Piipcrs"  Bihliography  throughout  the  world. 

(/)  An  Offloial  State-Papera  Bibliographical  Society. 

The  duties  of  this  Society  would  be ; — 

(1)  To  investigate  the  theory  of  the  Bibliography  of  State- 
Papers. 

(2)  To  report  upon  existing  Beference  works  connected  with 
the  State-Papers  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  reference  to 
pOBsihle  improvements. 

(3)  To  report  upon  the  possibility  of  the  issue  of  one  Annual 
Catalogue  of  State-Papers,  which  shall  include  the  entry  of  all 
Official  Eeports  issued  during  the  year,  under  the  Departments 
responsible  for  the  same  {apart  from  the  question  of  Separate 
Sale -Catalogues  issued  by  the  larger  Departments), 

(4)  To  report  upon  the  possibility  of  the  issue  of  one  Annual 
Catalogue,  which  shall  include  the  entry  of  ail  the  Official 
Reports  issued  duriug  the  year,  arranged  primarily  according 
to  Subjects. 

(5)  To  report  upon  the  need  for  a  Continuous  Catalogue  of  all 
the  State-Papers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  year  1900. 

(6)  To  report  upon  the  proposed  issue  of  Special  Catalogues  of 
State-Papers  relating  to  selected  areas  and  subjects— c. 3.,  of 
the  Official  documents  relating  to: — 

England Since  1800.  ...  Annually. 

Scotland  

Ireland „ 

Wales „  

India 

The  Colouies    ,,         ...         ,, 

The  Array  (?) „        ...  Teu- Yearly 

The  Navy  (7) „  ...         „ 

Agriculture       ...        „ 
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Coaimerce  ...  Since  1800.   ...  Ten-Yearly. 

Labour ,, 

Education  ...  ...  ,,         ...  ,, 

S&Ditatiou,  fee,  &c.      ...  ,,  ...  ,, 

(7)  To  report  upon  the  desirability  of  the  institution  of  an 
Annual  Review  of  State- Papers. 

(8)  To  report  upon  the  possibility  (through  the  agency  of  the 
Internationa]  Bibliographical  Society)  of  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  measures  in  regard  to  the  State-Papers  of  the 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries. 

At  the  present  moment  (as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware),  with  the 
exception  of  India  (Qnnrterhi),  Canada  and  the  United  States 
{Monthly,  edited  by  J.  H.  Hickcox),  there  is  no  single  country  in 
the  world  (abroad)  which  prints  or  puhltBhes  any  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  the  numerous  State-Papers  issued,  not  to  mention  the 
utter  absence  of  Continuation  Catalogues,  This  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation, 

{g)  Connty  and  Mnnicipal  Literature  Society, 

At  a  time  when  Local  Government  is  becoming  so  rapidly  de- 
veloped, it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  very  considerable 
ofiicial  Literature  must  be  produced,  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Counties  aud  Towns,  apart  from  what  has  already  existed 
in  reference  to  the  life  of  our  great  cities. 

It  becomes  therefore  positively  necessary  that  steps  should  be 
taken  throughout  the  country  to  duly  record  such  Literature  and 
make  it  readily  accessible  for  reference,  while  the  task  is  yet 
possible. 

NoTK. — Since  tlu:  atore  tcna  written  Ike  V.  S.  Govemmenl  hai  commenceil 
llw  Hij".-  of  Pcriodkiii  Official  Calalogiiff  of  Public  Docmiieiil3. 

This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  probably  the  majority  of 
the  reports  alluded  to,  would  not  tall  under  the  Copyright  Act,  as 
the  present  law  stands. 

Probably  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  persuading  the 
i^everal  authorities  to  take  the  requisite  steps.  But  even  if  this 
be  accompHshed  it  will  be  very  necessary  for  the  cataloguing 
work  to  be  directed  according  to  one  system  and  from  one  centre. 
Everything  points  to  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Library  in  London  to  collect  such  Literature  under  one  roof,  and 
for  the  control  of  this  branch  of  Bibliography  by  the  State. 
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APPENDIX. 
The  DiYision  of  the  Stream  of  Literature. 

Theoretically,  all  Literature  consists  of  Separate  Works. 

In  order  to  make  such  works  fully  accessible  to  the  student,  the 

following  **  Works  of  Reference  "  are  necessary  : — 

(1)  Authors'  Catalogue. 

(2)  Title  Catalogue. 

Subject  Catalogues. 

(3)  Large- Group  Catalogue, 

(4)  Small-Group  Catalogue. 

(5)  Subject  Index  (''  Index  of  Matters  ")• 
in  all,  five  Reference- Works. 

Practically,  however,  the  stream  of  General  Literature  divides 
into  four^  additional  channels,  each  of  which  contains  Collections 
of  Separate  Works,  each  of  which  works  (independently  of  the 
particular  form  in  which  it  is  **  collected  ")  is  hibliographically  a 
Book. 

Thus,  instead  of  having  oyie  class  of  Literature  to  consider,  there 
are  five  distinct  classes,  each  of  which  must  be  similarly  treated, 
if  we  wish  for  Complete  Bibliography. 

If,  then,  five  Reference- Works  are  required  for  the  one  class  of 
"  Separate  Works,"  and  it  be  true  that  the  remaining  classes 
consist  also  of  "Separate  Works"  (collected)  requiring  cor- 
responding Bibliographical  treatment,  it  follows,  then,  that  an 
equal  number  of  "  Reference- Works  "  are  required  for  each  of  the 
remaining  four  classes — the  whole  amounting  to  twenty-five 
Reference- Works  per  afinum — before  we  can  claim  to  have 
mastered  the  General  Bibliography  of  a  single  country  for  a 
single  year. 

Glass  1.  Separate  Works       (General  and  Special)  x5 

,,    2.  Works  of  Reference  (Encycloptedias,  <&c.)  „  x6 

„    3.  Collected  Works „  x  5 

„    4.  Learned  Society  Publications      ....  „  x  5 

„    5.  Magazines  and  Reviews     . .         . .         . .  „  x  5 


Works  of  Reference 
per  Annum. 


25 


'  Works  of  Reference  (Encyclopaedias,  &c.). 
Collected  Works. 
Learned  Society  Publications. 
Magazines  and  Reviews, 

(to  which  might  sometimes  be  added  :) 
Newspapers. 
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It  ia  true  that  tbe  abavo  calcnldtion  is  liable  to  certain  objectloDB. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  need  for  Title- Catalogues  ia  lii 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  Auouymous  works),  and,  secondly,  that 
Encyclopiedias  being  euch  obvious  sources  of  intentionally 
separated  information,  the  "Separate  Works"  so  often  con- 
tained ia  them  canuot  be  lost,  even  if  their  existence  be  not 
always  generally  known  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  balance  these  objectioua,  it  is  equally  plain 
that  the  region  of  Special  Bibliography  presents  such  unlimited 
scope  for  the  necessary  compiiation  of  Periodical  Reference- 
Works,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  any  apparent  overstate- 
ment of  figures. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  parts,  it  becomes  ultimately  necesaarj- 
that  the  five  paiallel  Ee  fere  nee- Works  of  each  of  tbe  five  claaaes 
should  be  incorporated  together  in  tbe  following  maoRer  i — 


ODB,  T 

i(.y  I 

that  I 

aIIv  1 


Class  1. 


(1)  Authors'  Catalo^e 
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Hitherto,  however,  reference  has  only  been  m&de  to  General 
Literature.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  SeeoDd  great  Divisiou 
of  Official  Literature,  consiBtiiig  of  "  State- Paper  a,"  aod  a  minor 
Division  of  Local  (Provincial  and  Municipal)  Official  Literature. 
Omitting  all  reference  to  tlie  Local  Official  Literature,  the  great 
Division  o£  State-Papers  would  require  the  compilation  of  prac- 
tically an  equal  number  of  Reference- Works,  if  State-Papers  are 
printed  to  be  read. 

In  the  first  place,  State-Papers  would  have  to  be  subjected  to 
the  process  already  described,  in  order  to  discover  the  reports  of 
a  Geographical,  Historical,  Scientific,  Art,  or  Personal  nature, 
duplicate  entries  of  which  ai'e  also  required  in  the  General 
Literature  Catalogues. 

Secondly.  State -Papers,  although  not  requiring  Authors'  or 
Title  Catalogues,  require  the  issue  of  a  considerable  number  of 
minor  Class -Catalogues. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  Catalogues 
required  to  complete  the  record  of  a  single  year's  Bibliography 
would  neceesarily  be  increased  by  the  issue  of  Catalogues  of 
Selected  Works,  and  by  the  issue  of  Catalogues  of  our  Inter- 
national contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  World. 
In  regard  to  the  increase  of  Catalogues  as  affected  by  Complete- 
ness, by  the  Divisions  of  Literature,  Place,  Time,  and  the 
principle  of  Selection,  the  following  diagrani  may  be  useful. 
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A  Subject  Index  of  the  Modern  Works  added  to  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  in  the  years  1880-188S.  Compiled  by 
a.  E.  Fortescue.    Pp.  1004. 

British  Museum  :  London,  1886.    8°. 

Do. 1886-1890.    Pp.  vi.  700. 

British  Museum :  London,  1891.    8°. 

The  above  work  (m  progress)  confirms  and  illustrates  the 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  Catalogues  of  Sehcted  Literature, 
as  sujpplenientarjj  to  {not  as  substitutes  for)  the  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  Works  of  Reference  required  in  National  Libraries. 

There  are  students  innumerable  whose  researches  in  modern 
literature  are  not  of  an  exhaustive  character,  but  who  require  the 
best  and  most  recent  works  on  any  subject,  added  to  the  collec- 
tions in  a  National  Library. 

To  such  students,  the  above  work  is  invaluable,  and  its  value 
is  enhanced  from  its  character  of  a  Specific  Subject  Catalogue. 
This  is  the  term  which  seems  to  me  to  most  accurately  designate 
its  nature. 

I  call  it  a  Catalogue,  because  it  has  full  titles  as  opposed  to 
abbreviated  ones. 

It  may  be  called  a  speA^ific  Subject  Catalogue,  because  its  main 
purpose  and  use  is  to  direct  a  person  to  the  books  existing  on  a 
particular  subject,  independently  of  that  subject  happening  to  be 

A  large  group  as  *'  Zoology ;" 
A  smaller  group  as  "  Birds;** 
A  smaller  group  as  "  Pheasant." 

But  inasmuch  as  large  collections  of  units  are  bound  to 
develop  into  groups  of  increasing  size,  so  the  entries  of  titles 
relating  to  the  smaller  groups  increase  very  greatly ;  and  thus  a 
work  which  is  primarily  a  Specific  Subject  Catalogue,  gradually 
assumes  the  additional  character  of  a  Sniall-Group  Subject  Cata- 
logue, which  constitutes  an  additional  self- developed  advantage. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  apart  from  its  nature  of  a 
Specific  Subject  Catalogue,  and  a  Small-Group  Subject  Catalogue, 
18 
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Ml".  Forteacue'a  work  includes,  io  certain  degrees,  the  elements  of 
a  Territorial  Calalcxjiie,  that  is  to  say,  under  each  country,  "  .S"^- 
Iwadings  will  he  found  for  ivorks  oit  the  Natio)ial  Antiqiiilirs,  Army, 
Coioniex,  Constitution  and  Cfooemment,  Hisiori/,  Law,  Nafy, 
Politics,  Social  Life,  Topography,  Trade  and  Finance  "  ;  but  the 
Territorial  element  esiats  only  in  part,  for  the  Compiler  states 
that  "  Workfi  on  the  A/jricidture,  Art,  Botany,  Education,  Folk- 
Lore,  Geology,  Scrnldry  and  Genealoyy,  Land  Tenure,  Mineralogy, 
Police.  Raiiu-ays,  and  Tojxigraphy  of  each  country  are  treated 
independently,  and  vdl  he  found  under  those  headings." 

The  lesson  we  learn  from  this  divided  policy,  is  not  that  it  is 
necessarily  a  wrong  policy  to  pursue,  within  certain  limits  (for  it  ia 
certainly  more  natural  to  think  of  the  Topography  of  France  than 
the  Prance  of  Topography  !)  but  that  there  is  something  slill  want- 
ing in  the  world  of  Reference-EookH,  vii:.,  complete  Territorial 
Catalogues,  which  shall  show  ALL  works  relating  to  each  conntry, 
arranged  so  that  the  subject  ia  always  subordinate  to  the  particu- 
lar country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  for  reaaons  stated,  the  work 
under  review  does  not  include  certain  works  of  the  class  of 
individual  Novels,  Poems,  Plays,  and  other  works  concerning 
which  it  is  hard  or  invidious  to  distinguish,  and  which  it  is 
natural  lo  look  tor  and  possible  to  find  in  the  Authors'  Catalogue 
of  the  Library. 

The  Authors'  Catalogue  (British  Muaeam  Library). 

It  will  he  uimecessary  for  me  to  refer  at  length  to  this  splendid 
achievement  in  the  world  of  Bibliography,  beyond  making  the 
following  brief  remarks : — 

For  any  Ubrarj-  of  great  size  (especially  when  books  count  by 
the  million)  the  kinds  of  Catalogues  required  depend  chiefly  upon 
financial  circumstances. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Works  of  Reference  required,  which 
should  be  compiled  simultaneously.  But  if  choice  baa  to  he 
made  between  them,  an  Autliors'  Catalogue  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance (in  a  large  library) ;  the  first  requisite  being  to  find  an 
individual  vork  u'ith  speed  and  certainly,  an  event  which  nothing 
but  an  Autltors'  Catalogue  can  ensure.  For  this  reason,  the  world 
at  large  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  for 
having  been  the  means  of  instituting  the  Authors'  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum  (on  lines  mainly  as  we  know  it  now). 

Its  chief  and  intended  advantages  are,  then,  the  following: — 
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(1)  It  is  the  form  of  Catalogue  most  necessary  in  such  a  library, 

if  choice  has  to  be  made. 

(2)  By  entering  a  work  under  its  Author  (or  according  to 

Author  Rules,  if  the  authorship  is  imknown,  disguised, 
or  of  minor  importance),  any  individual  work  can  be 
found  with  speed  and  certainty  on  knowing  the  name  of 
Author  and  Title. 

(3)  Since  the  Titles  are  fully  drawn  out,  there  is  small  chance 

of  erroneous  or  imperfect  descriptions,  so  that  foreigners 
and  others,  can  obtain  full  and  accurate  information  as  to 
works  in  the  Library  which  are  of  interest  to  them,  and 
may  journey  from  the  other  end  of  the  earth  without 
being  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 

But  this  is  only  secured  by  very  strict  rules,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  obvious,  for  if  once  any  real  licence  in  discretion  be 
permitted,  all  certainty  would  vanish. 

The  necessity  for  fulness  of  title,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy, 
is  also  of  the  highest  importance,  when  it  is  realized  that  these 
titles  are  and  will  be  quoted  far  and  wide  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  British  Museum  Catalogue." 

Personally,  I  think  that  the  Catalogue  under  review  should  be 
alluded  to  as  the  Authors*  Catalogue,  and  not  as  the  Alphabetical 
Catalogue,  for  other  Catalogues  are  also  Alphabetical^  which  are 
in  no  sense  Authors'  Catalogues. 

The  most  accurate  phrase  would  probably  be  the  General 
Authors*  Catalogue,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
Special  Catalogues  arranged  on  the  Authors*  System,  in  certain 
Foreign  languages.     But  such  a  term  is  too  long  for  ordinary  use. 


^  BEfBRENOB,   AND   WHAT   1 


!   TEACH   UB. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Relative  Structure  and  Use  of  "  The  Annual 
Literary   Index,    1894   (Index    to    Periodicals 

of  1894)"  published  at  the  Office  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' AVt'okly.  New  York;  and  the  "Index 
to  the  Periodicals  of  1894,"  published  at  the 
Office      of      the      Review      of      Reviews,      London. 

Il  ia  of  the  highest  importance  that  both  Eeader  and  Lilira- 
rian  shall  have  definite  knowledge,  iustead  of  vague  ideas,  concern- 
ing the  differeuce  between  one  Work  of  Reference  and  another. 
Perhaps  this  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  tht- 
American  "Annual  Literary  Index"  ("  ludox  to  Periodiuitls  of 
1894  ")  and  the  English  "  Index  to  the  Periodicala  of  1894." 

Here  are  two  Indexes  to  the  same  class  o£  works,  which 
probably  the  majority  of  people  consult  with  the  idea  that  they  ai-e 
similar  in  arrangement ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  lo 
see  in  what  the  difference  consists. 

Let  us  try  aud  discover  the  difference  by  actual  comparison  of 
the  entries,  relating  to  .Aj-ticles  appearing  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century,-'  of  1894. 

"  Italian  Art  at  the  New  Gallery.     By  C.  Whibley." 

In  an  ludes,  which  is  purely  an  Index  of  Matters,  we  should 
expect  to  be  able  to  find  this  Article  und^  Italian  Art  and  Neu- 
Gallery. 

We  look  in  the  A  {American)  Index,  and  we  find  it  under 
"Italian  Art,"  &c.  We  do  not  find  it  under  A''eii'  G  a/ /p)t/ {although 
"  Italian  pictures  at  "  are  there  entered),  nor  do  we  find  it  under 
"  Art  in  Italy,''  although  there  is  such  an  entry.  {This  latter 
absence  is  quite  right). 

We  look  in  the  E  (EiujHsli)  Index,  and  we  are  directed  from 
"  Italy. '■ — ("Italian  Art")  to  "Art,'-and  under  "Art"  (New 
Gallery)  we  are  directed  to  "Art"  ("  Italian  Art "),  We  look 
under  "  New  Gallery,"  and  are  equally  directed  to  "  Ai't." 

'■  The  Place  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Modem  Christian 
Church.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone."  In  an  Index,  which  is  purely 
an  ludex  of  Matters,  we  expect  to  find  this  under  Heresy  and 
Schism  and  Church  or  Christian  Church.— Heresy,  Ac. 
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III  the  A  Index  we  find  it  uuder  "  Heregy  and  Schi»tn,"  and 
under  "  Schism."  but  not  under  Christian  Church  nor  Church. 

In  tlie  E  Index  we  find  the  Article  under  "  Heresy  an/1  Schism," 
as  n  Cross -Reference  to  "  Clmrcii  and  Christianity."  (We  do  not 
find  it  under  Schism).  Under  "  Christian  Church "  we  find 
another  title,  "  Can  there  be  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Church  ?  " 
(which  does  not  appear  in  the  A  Index.) 

Take  another  Article.  '•  The  Farce  ot  University  Extension." 
In  the  A  Index  you  find  it  as  "  University  Extension,  Farce  ot." 
In  the  E  Index  you  are  directed  from  "  University  Extension  "  to 
"Education,"  where  you  find  it  under  "Edutatitm — University 
Extension."     "  The  Farce  of  University  Extension." 

"  Christian  Socialism,  hy  the  Duke  of  Argj-ll."  In  the  A 
Index,  we  find  it  as  "  Socialism,  Christian  (Argyll)."  In  the 
E  Index  we  also  find  it  under  "  Socialism  Miscellanecus,  and  Social 
Science."  In  the  former  work  there  are  only  some  eighteen  Titles 
under  Socialistn ;  and  the  work  is  arranged  (with  abbreviated  Title, 
read  backwards)  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  its  catch-words,  so 
that  it  is  easy  bo  find. 

In  the  latter  case  it  is  arranged  with  title  readmg  forwards, 
and,  being  one  of  some  eighty  titles,  is  not  easy  to  find,  for  want  of 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

To  take  a  final  case.  "The  Press  in  Turkey."  By  H.  A. 
Salmon^." 

In  the  A  Index  we  find  "Press,  Church  and.  Relations  of," 
but  nothing  about  Turkey.  We  find  it,  however,  under  "  Turkey, 
Press  in,"  which  is,  of  course,  its  first  place  o(  entry.  (?If  Italian 
Art  at  the  New  Gallery  appears  under  Italian  Art,  should  not  this 
latter  title  appear  also  under  Press  ?) 

In  the  E  Index  we  are  directed  from  Press  to  "Jovmalism," 
where  we  find  "  The  Relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Press,"  and 
"The  Press  in  Turkey,  H.  A.  Salmone  on,  4c.,  Ac." 

The  above  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  paper. 
They  show  what  is  so  hard  to  discover  in  the  ahaence  of  the  use 
of  more  technical  terms  and  prefatory  explanations,  that  the  two 
Indexes  are  compiled  on  radictilh  diHlTviit  systems,  serving  two 
different  objects. 

The  American  Index  is  what  may  be  called  a  Specific  Sntyect- 
Indax  pure  and  simple,  in  which  the  entries  are  entered  under  the 
mediate  subject ;  the  English  work  is  a  combination  of  a 
Classed  Catalogue  and  a.  Specific  Subject-Catalogue,  the  words 
ng,  it  possible,  entered  rather  in  Small-Group  Subject  order. 
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sometimes  under  the  Specific  Subject,  and  sometimes  under 
both.  (Thus  we  find  the  "  SjTiac  Gospels  discovered  hy  Mrs. 
Lewis  in  1892  "  iinder  both  "  Bible  and  Biblical  Criticisin  "  and 
"Syriac  Gospels.") 

The  A  Index  refers  (in  1894)  to  some  120  Magazines,  and 
has  abbreviated  Titles,  read  backwards,  arranged  is  a  secoDd 
alphabetical  order  ot  the  catch-word,  being  thus  a  bond-Jiile  Index. 

The  English  work  has  more  or  less/i(i/  titles,  which  thus  read 
forwards  {being,  therefore,  rather  a.  Catalogue) ;  but  the  titles  are 
not  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Enghsh  work  refers  in  1894,  to  some  160  Magazines, 
supplements  numerous  faulty  titles ;  and,  as  a  Classed  Catalogue, 
is  of  great  value,  especially  as  the  several  kindred  groups  are 
closely  connected  by  very  numerous  cross-references. 

The  American  Index  has  Author-entries  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  volume.  The  English  work,  where  it  includes  Author  names, 
incorporates  them  with  the  subject  headings. 

The  above  is  the  best  I  can  do  to  give  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  two.  If  I  wished  to  find  an  individual  article  in  the 
leading  Magazines,  I  should  use  the  .\merican  Index  ;  if  I  wished 
to  find  a  coUection  of  articles  on  a  particular  subject,  I  should  use 
the  English  work. 

F.  C. 


ISect.  II.,  No.  t 


Upon  the   evils   of  Short-Title   Catalogues. 


The  foUowing  remarkable  and  interesting  evidence  is  valuable 
as  showing  the  extreme  importance  of  fulness  au<l  accuracy  of 
title  in  a  Natiotial  Catalogue  of  Literature.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  same  time,  that  abridged  and  Single-line  Title- 
Catalogues  have  their  uses  elsewhere  in  a  National  system  of 
Bibliography.- P.  C. 

(The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  in  the  Chair). 
Professor  Aiigustm  De  Morgan  examinnJ,  Feb.  22,  1S49. 

5708"^.  Uo  you  consider  fulness,  accuracy,  and  completeness, 
qualities  indiepensablc  to  the  usefulness  of  a  catalogue? — Accuracy 
and  comptetenesa,  most  undoubtedly  ;  completeneBS  meaning  a 
complete  description  of  the  titles.  As  to  fulness,  if  your  Lord- 
ship mean  giving  evei7  title  in  full,  I  think  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
discretion  in  some  points  ;  but,  generaUy  speaking,  the  safe  rule 
ia  to  give  the  title  in  full  whenever  there  is  a  doubt. 

5709''.  Do  you  think  that  titles  falling  short  of  fulness  and 
accuracy,  and  drawn  up  with  a  view  principally  of  saving  time  in 
the  publication  of  the  catalogue,  woidd  be  desirable  for  such  a 
library  as  that  of  the  British  Museum  ? — No,  nor  for  any  other 
library  whatsoever. 

6710".  {Lord  Seymour.)  In  reference  to  your  last  answer,  do 
you  mean  that  you  object  to  short  and  incomplete  titles,  because 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  finding  the  book  for  a  stranger  ? 
— No  ;  a  short  title  might  answer  the  piirpose  of  finding  the  book, 
but  I  object  to  printing  and  circulating  mere  finding  catalogues 
under  any  circumstances,  because  I  have  reason  to  know  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  inaccurate  knowledge  is  going  about,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  caused  by  the  briefness  and  inaccuracy  of  short 
titles  in  catalogues. 

6711*.  You  think  a  mere  finding  catalogue  altogether  objec- 
tionable?— Not  at  aU  objectionable  for  finding,  but  objectionable 
for  every  othes  use. 


5712-^-.  From  a  national  point  of  view,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
objectionable  for  the  Museum  to  put  fon\-ard  that  which  might  be 
called  a  mere  finding  catalogue? — Yea,  I  do  most  aasuredly,  be- 
cause I  feel  sure  that  such  a.  catalogue  would  be  a  means  of 
perpetuating  a  great  number  of  existing  mistakes,  and  also  of 
creating  a  considerable  number  of  new  ones. 

5713''.  Can  you  assist  the  Commission  era  by  showing  why  a 
catalogue,  in  favour  of  which  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
though  an  imperfect  catalc^ie,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
books,  would  be  disadvantageous  tor  the  public  ? — It  would  give 
an  insufficient  account  of  books — it  would  confound  one  book 
with  another— it  would  induce  inaccurate  writers  to  furnish  atill 
more  insufficient  accounts  of  books,  because  whatever  is  printed 
they  will  shorten.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  a  written  list  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  sort  of  errors  which  occur  ;  I  will  make 
a  collection  of  aome. 

ft714*.  Will  you  he  good  enough  to  aend  in  a  liat  illustrative 
of  that  which  you  have  slated? — I  will. 

5715"^.  {Chairman).  Do  you  think  the  time  occupied  in  making 
titles  is  materially  diminished  by  shortening  the  titles  themselves? 
— There  is  a  newspaper  which  heads  its  notices  to  correapon- 
denta,  "Take  time,  that  your  letters  may  be  shorter,"  I  think 
that  newspaper  has  hit  the  mark  exactly.  I  think  more  time 
would  be  expended,  and  more  consideration  would  be  necessarv. 
in  shortening  titles  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  shortness  could 
with  advantage  be  carried,  than  in  writing  out  the  full  titles. 


5601".  Is  there  any  mathematical  hook  in  that  first  volume  ol 
the  catalogue  to  which  you  can  refer? — Here  is  the  head  "  Apol- 
lonius  PergtBUs,"  in  page  284.  Under  this  very  head  I  see  an 
instance  where  any  shortening  might  have  led  to  serious  mischief. 
Look  to  the  head  "  See  Horsley  (S),  ApoUonii  Pergsei,  inclina- 
tionuni  hbri  duo.  Restituebat  S.H."  A  person  shortening  the 
titles  would  be  very  much  inclined  to  strike  out  the  last,  "  Restitue- 
bat S.H,,"  and  people  would  l>e  prepared  to  l»elieve  that  these  two 
books  of  Apollonius  are  in  existence,  as  many  have  l>elieved  from 
similar  faults  of  entry,  those  two  books  being  in  fact  fictjtiaus : 
mathematicians  have  tried  to  write  a  book  as  much  hke  aa  they 
could  to  that  which  Apolloniua  wrote,  taking  as  guides  the  heads 
which  Pappus  has  given  of  that  very  book  of  ApoUonius.  The 
book  above  named  is  a  restoration,  and  the  restorations  have  often 
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been  deBcribed  as  the  genuine  books  of  tbe  author,  on  account  ot 
the  words  describing  the  restoration  being  left  out. 


(The  Earl  of  Ellesinere  in  the  Chair.) 
Pra/.  Autf.  De  Morgan  further  examin-ed,  March  1,  1849. 

6481^  (Chairman.)  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give 
to  the  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  your  evidence  upon  a  former 
day? — I  undertook  to  give  the  Commissioners  some  information 
npon  the  evils  of  short-title  catalogues,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
.  statement,  which  I  would  beg  permission  to  read,  asking  that  per- 
mission because  I  consider  it  to  be  rather  in  the  light  of  new 
evidence  than  merely  a  matter  ot  reference  from  former  evidence  : — 

"  When  I  had  the  honour  to  give'  evidence  on  the  subject  ot 
catalogues,  I  promised  some  written  illustration  of  the  mischiefs 
arising  to  knowledge  from  the  practice  of  abbreviating  the  titles  of 
books,  which  many  makers  of  catalogues  adopt,  independent  ot  the 
question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  such  practice  in  a 
finding  catalogue  not  meant  for  printing.  In  fulGlhng  this  promise, 
I  confine  myself  to  Scientific  Works,  the  objects  ot  my  own  studies, 
and  in  so  doing  I  resign  an  advantage  instead  ot  escaping  a  diffi- 
culty. I  might  contend  that  scientific  books  are  more  capable 
of  having  their  titles  shortened  than  others.  Describe  a  book  by 
the  title  of  Geometria,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  nature  of  the 
contents  is  better  defined  than  that  ot  another  as  briefly  described 
by  Historia.  If,  indeed,  the  former  were  Cavalieri's  Geometria 
Indiniiibilium,  one  of  the  precursors  of  Fluxions,  it  would  not  be 
well  described  by  a  word  which  rather  suggests  the  Geometria 
Euclidis.  But  suppose  the  two  histories  to  be  an  Historia  Ecclesiis 
and  Willughby'siffsforirt  Piscium,  and  the  mathematical  abbrevia- 
tion wUl  appear  to  be  much  less  absurd  than  tbe  other.  Both  are 
really  extremes ;  the  two  geometries  and  the  two  histories  are 
about  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  they  can  be,  but  the  geometries 
much  less  removed  from  each  otbar  than  the  histories.  I  might 
fairly  contend  that  the  disadvantages  which  I  point  out  exist,  a 
fortiori,  In  general  Uterature,  both  as  to  extent  and  importance  ; 
bot  I  am  content  to  rest  tbe  case  upon  the  limitation  that  they 
shall  be  supposed  no  greater,  if  it  be  conceded  that  they  are  no 
less.  So  much  ot  prehminary  remark  on  subject-matter.  As  to 
description  of  incidents,  as  editorship,  date,  adjuncts,  &c.,  of  course 
scientific  books  and  others  stand  exactly  upon  the  same  footing. 
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I  shall,  as  much  as  I  can,  avail  uiyselC  of  cases  which  1  have 
already  pubhshed ;  the  more  I  do  this  the  less  I  can  he  supposed 
to  have  made  my  opinion  colour  my  facts,  and  the  better  the  pre- 
aumption  that  that  opinion  is  a  result  of  exporience.  And  I  think 
it  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  rely  on  large  numbers  of 
examples,  but  rather  to  spend  the  time  which  can  be  allowed  me 
in  pointing  out  distinctly  the  effects  of  those  I  produce,  relj-ing  on 
the  impression  which  they  must,  I  think,  create,  that  suclj  things, 
if  they  happen  with  moderate  frequency,  must  happen  verj-  often. 
But  I  shall  show  that  I  speak  of  classes  of  errors,  not  of  isolated 
instances  ;  and  should  the  instances  be  held  too  few  in  number.  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  ivdd  others.  I  might  point  out.  though  1 
need  not  rely  on  it.  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  fair 
explanation  that  I  should  confine  myself  to  the  short  titles  of  cata- 
logue-makers. If  an  autho/  himseir  make  his  title  too  short,  the 
reeulting  mischief  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with  that  caused 
by  a  cataloguer  who  abbreviates  too  much.  I  do  not  intend  to 
found  iLiiytliiiii,'  upon  liiis  :  1  make  tliu  suf^Ki^stion  that  those  who 
are  versed  in  books,  but  not  in  catalogues,  may  illustrate  my  argu- 
ment for  themselves,  by  cases  in  which  shortness  of  title  has  led 
theni  into  misconception. 

To  produce  one  instance — FJnck.  a  young  Dane,  who  intro- 
duced into  trigonometry  (a.d.  1583)  two  words,  tangent  and 
secant,  so  well  known  by  the  end  of  the  next  centiu*y  as  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  satirist,  has  never  had  the  credit  of  a 
very  seasonable  introduction,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  hia  title, 
the  words  of  subject-matter  in  which  are  only  "GeofwtruB  rotinidi 
[sic]  libri  xiiii."  Had  he  added  "  Accinlunt  tuhitleB  notissima 
iintium  tangentium  H  secaiitinm,"  and  had  bihhographers,  as  no 
doubt  they  would  have  done,  omitted  the  addition,  they  would  have 
had  to  bear  the  blame  of  Delambre,  tlie  most  searcliing  of  scien- 
tific historians,  being  led  into  a  useless  criticism  on  Vieta.  for  his 
supposed  rejection  of  the  words  tangent  and  secant,  the  fiict  being 
that  Vieta  wrote  the  matter  criticised  at  least  four  years  before 
the  words  were  invented.  Bat  in  this  case  the  fault  was  the 
author's. 

To  take  another  case,  chargeable  directly  on  catalogues, 
Eheticus,  the  friend  of  Copernicus  passed  for  the  editor  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  immortal  work  of  the  latter,  Basle,  1366. 
In  the  day  of  confidence  in  book  hats,  this  storj'  tended  to  the  dis-  . 
credit  of  another,  which  rests  on  perfect  authority,  namely,  that 
Bheticus  would  have  edited  the  first  edition,  but  that  it  was  found 
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convenient  to  print  at  Nureml)erg,  and  Rheticns  then  lived  at 
Wittemberg.  Now.  he  was  in  Hungaiy  at  the  time  when  he  is 
Bald  to  have  edited  the  work  puhliahed  at  Basle.  A  person  who 
has  to  rely  upon  the  story  of  his  editorship,  must  try  to  believe 
that  it  was  easier  for  a  Hungarian  by  residence  to  edit  a  book 
printed  at  Basle  in  1566,  than  for  an  inhabitant  of  Wittemberg  to 
edit  a  book  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1543.  But  the  truth  is, 
there  is  not  a  particle, of  evidence,  except  short-titled  catalogues, 
that  Rhetieus  ever  edited  the  second  edition  of  Copernicus,  any 
more  than  the  first.  His  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  it  is  true, 
but  only  Ijecause  the  editor  (probably  the  celebrated  Basle  printer, 
Henricus  Petri,  who  also  printed  the  book)  added  what  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : — "  Item,  de  lihris  revolutionuni  Nicolai  Coper- 
nici.  narratio  prima  per  M.  Georgium  Joachimum  Eheticura  ad 
D.  Joan.  Schonerum  scripta."  Some  short-title  maker  has  con- 
verted this  iuto  Rheticus's  edition.  It  will  bo  said  that  he  took 
undue  licence.  I  grant  it :  but  abridgement  always  involvea  more 
or  less  matter  of  discretion  and  opinion;  and  abridgement  of  titles, 
except  when  made  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  books  he 
catalogues,  is  discretion  without  a  guide,  and  opinion  without 
knowledge.  In  this  1  hold  that  a  nnich-abiidged  eiitiilogue  and  a 
classified  catalogue  stand  on  the  same  footing  ;  whether  either  can 
be  done  properly  is  a  question  ;  but  that  neither  can  be  done 
properly,  except  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  histories  of  the  hooka,  is  a  certainty. 

Put  the  following  case  :— There  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  this  editorship  (there  are  always  some  to  hold  by  a  received 
story),  and  a  catalogue -maker  knowing  nothing  of  the  discussion, 
but  abbreviating,  and  surely  it  will  be  said  with  judgment,  gives 
the  following  title,  "  Copernicus,  Nicoiaus,  de  Revolutionibus 
Orbium  Cmlestium  hhri  vi.  [accredit  G.  J.  Rhetici,  nanatio  prima], 
Basle,  156(),  4to."  Now  the  omission  of  one  letter  destroys 
material  evidence  on  one  side,  some  may  think  on  the  other,  of  the 
snpposed dispute.  It  is  the  "H"  forHagistrum  :  Rhetieus  would 
have  been  very-  unlikely  (though  the  point  is  not  conclusive)  to 
have  styled  himself,  in  long  or  short,  "  Magister,"  on  his  own  title- 
page.  Or,  perhaps,  some  may  think  Magister  Rhetieus,  as 
opposed  to  Dominus  Schoner.  shows  the  former  to  stand  in  some 
different  relation  to  the  book  from  the  latter.  I  think  not,  believ- 
ing them  mere  university  titles  ;  but  that  other  person,  and  I  my- 
self, have  each  a  right  to  our  means  of  judging  :  and  the  catalogue- 
maker,  in  destroying  he  knows  not  what,  has  taken  them  away 
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[rom  both  of  ue.  But  what  does  it  matter  whether  Rheticus  did 
(ir  did  not  edit  the  second  edition  of  Copemicua?  A  year  or  two 
ago  the  story  woa  revived  of  Copernicus  prophesying  that  some  day 
the  phases  of  Venus  would  be  discovered.  This  storj'  I  showed  to 
he  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  Copernicus  in  his  own  work, 
la  the  investigation,  the  second  edition  varied  from  the  first  in  a 
certain  reading  which  hore  upon  the  point.  Had  I  beUeved,  as  I 
once  did,  that  Eheticus  was  the  editor.  I  should  have  received  the 
i-eadingof  the  second  edition,  even  against  Gahleo,  with  confidence, 
knowing  that  Rheticiis  would  have  performed  his  part  with  filial 
care,  and  that  he  was  conversant  with  the  opinions  of  Copernicus, 
taken  from  his  owu  mouth.  But  as  a  variation  of  the  Baste 
printer,  it  was  quite  another  thing.  This  is  un  instance  of  the 
effect  of  short  titles.  It  must  be  explained  at  length,  for  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact  of  abhreviation,  and  a  few  words  of  result,  wilJ 
not  put  the  bearings  of  the  case  before  anyone  unaccustomed  to 
research. 

I  may  now  enumerate  what  has  hajipened  in  the  above  instances 
from  short  ttlles  : — 

(1)  L088  of  due  credit  to  an  author. 

(2)  HietorlauB  put  on  a  wrong  scent.  Nobody  can  lay  the 
blame  on  Delumbre  ;  he  read  more  hooka  than  any  mathpmatical 
historian,  hut  no  one  can  read  all. 

(3)  A  f^lse  notion  given  as  to  the  facilities  of  oommunication 
of  European  cities  with  one  another ;  or  else,  a  story  discredited 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

(4)  Undue  importance  given  to  the  varies  lectiones  of  a  par- 
ticular edition,  and  the  proper  balance  of  probability  on  the  real 
opinions  of  a  great  leader  of  opinion  destroyed. 

Hut.  J  rememlier  that  I  inidertook  not  to  found  anjlihing  upon 
shortness  of  title,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  author.  I  will  then 
take  an  instance  in  which  the  hlaine  hea  on  the  catalogue -maker. 
Our  modern  historians  give  the  first  printed  publication  of  trigono- 
metrical sines  with  a  decimal  basis  to  Begiomontanus,  whose 
work,  "  De  Triangiilis,"  which  is  the  short  mode  of  describing  both 
editions,  was  printed  in  1536  with  a  date,  and  in  1561  without 
one  (as  it  is  stated — I  have  not  seen  the  second  edition).  So  do 
the  older  historians,  aod  they  are  right,  for  they  do  not  distinguish 
manuscripts  from  printed  works;  and  Regiomoutanus  is  credibly 
stated  to  have  left  such  manuscript  tables.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
the  first  edition  contains  no  tables  at  all.  Why  then  is  it  stated 
that  it  does  ?    Lalande,  who  had  seen  the  second  edition,  but  not 
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the  firBt,  and  who  had  found  the  short  title  "  De  Triangulia  " 
equally  applied  to  both,  and  knew  the  abiireviating  styie  of  cata- 
logue-naakers,  took  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  two  editions  were  of  the 
same  title,  and  in  entering  the  first  edition  in  its  place,  wrote  out 
the  title  of  the  second,  including  the  words  "  una  cum  tahtilis 
sinuum."  The  consequence  is,  that  Peter  Apian,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  manuscript  of  Regiomontanus,  and  who  calculated 
decimal  sines  afresh,  printed  theni  at  his  own  press  at  Ingoldstadt, 
in  1533,  and  caused  them  to  he  reprinted  at  Nuremlierg,  iu  1534, 
is  never  mentioned  hy  hiatoriana  in  connection  with  tables.  The 
abbreviation  "  de  triangiiHs  "  is  mischievous.  It  ought  to  be  '■  rfe 
triangulis  omnimodis,"  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  work  contains 
both  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  It  the  catalogue-maker,  as 
Gucfa,  be  not  skilled  in  the  details  of  mathematical  subjects,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  think  cnnniinodh  an  essential  word;  and  to 
demand  that  he  should  be  so  skilled,  is  equally  to  demand  that  he 
should  he  alive  to  the  minor  distinctions  of  all  subjects. 

Taking  up  a  collection  printed  by  Apian,  to  verify  the  dates 
above-named,  I  am  reminded  of  another  instance.  This  collection 
oontains  the  Latin  version  of  the  Arab  astronomer  Geber,  which 
is  very  scarce.  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy  of  thia 
collection,  of  which  the  leading  title  words  are,  "  loHtrumentum 
pritni  mobilis  k  Petro  Apiano,"  Nuremberg,  1534,  toho.  But  the 
octavo  catalogue  shortens  a  long  title,  and  ouiits  the  work  of 
Geber.  I  repeat  again,  what  I  said  in  evidence,  that  the  octavo 
catalogue,  as  the  actual  work  of  two  librarians,  urged,  as  I 
understand,  to  speed,  is  as  creditable  to  those  gentlemen  as  any 
catalogue  that  ever  was  completed  ;  for  many  more  deliberate 
works  present  as  much  inaccuracy.  The  many  errors  which  it 
contains  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  well  been  fewer  or  less ; 
they  should  be  charged  on  the  plan,  and  on  the  shortness  of 
hands  and  time.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  work  of  groat  mrity 
concealed  ;  for  a  great  many  years  the  nation  attached,  as  a  con- 
dition, to  the  disclosure  that  it  possessed  the  astronomy  of  Geber, 
a  previous  de^^ire  to  see  that  of  Apian.  But  this  is  not  the  main 
point;  short-title  writers,  taking  the  special  title  of  Oeber's 
work  in  the  body  of  the  collection,  "  in  quibus  Ptolomteum  alioqui 
doctissimum,  eniendavit,"  have  made  Geber  to  l>e  an  editor  or 
commentator  of  Ptolemy.  Halma,  the  only  modern  editor  of 
Ptolemy,  a  man  of  great  research,  with  Delambre  always  at  bis 
call,  could  not  obtain  a  copy  of  Geber,  and  could  not  find  him 
described  othenvise  than  as  a  commentator  on,  or  rather  as 
a  translator  of,   Ptolemy.     On  this  he  forms   the  theory  that 
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Purboch  und  Regiomontanus,  wbose  epitome  of  the  Almagest  he 
thought  savoured  of  Arab  astronomy,  made  that  epitome  from 
Geber,  and  uot  from  Ptolemy,  Aud  thus  two  foremost  men  of 
their  day.  to  whom  Europe  ifi  more  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  Ptolemy  than  to  any  others,  are  represented  as  having  had 
recourse  to  a  falsa  description  of  their  epitome,  and  are  reproved 
in  terms  for  ao  doing  in  the  naost  splendid  edition  of  the  work 
which  they  laboured  to  conimunicate  to  Europe.  Halma  may 
have  judged  hastily,  but  be  was  led  into  it  by  catalogues.  Had 
he  known  the  real  title  of  Apian'e  version  of  Geber,  he  would 
have  found  the  book,  even  though,  supposing  the  Museum  cata- 
logue to  have  named  it,  his  Government  bad  applied  to  ours  for 
the  loan  of  it.  An  original  writer  would,  in  his  criticisms,  have 
furnished  means  of  illustrating  the  text  of  Ptolemy,  which  a 
copyist  could  not  have  yielded. 

My  instances  suggest  one  another,  which  will  show  that  I  have 
made  no  search  for  new  grievances  to  support  my  opinion.  In 
traciitg  the  progress  of  the  attempts  made  to  alleviate  arithmetical 
computation  previously  to  the  invention  of  logarithms,  I  found  in 
catalogues  the  above-mentioned  Fiuck's  "  Tahulce  MttUiplicalionis 
et  Dh'isionis,"  Copenhagen.  1604.  For  this  book  I  made  much 
search,  not  knowing  what  I  afterwards  knew,  that  it  is  cot  even  in 
the  lihrarj'  of  Copenhagen.  But  I  should  have  been  spared  all  the 
trouble,  if  the  maker  of  the  catalogue  who  abljreviated  the  title 
given  in  the  Citnbria  Litlerata  bad  preserved  the  words,  "  seorsim 
moiiela  Danicre  accomtiiodata,''  which  point  it  out  to  be  what  is 
called  a  ready  reckoner,  and  not  a  scientific  book  at  all. 

Bhort  catalogues  have  in  this  way  wasted  for  me  and  others 
a  great  deal  of  time  ;  indeed,  I  have  almost  given  up  taking  any- 
thing they  say  into  consideration. 

It  was  once  iiiicessary  for  ine  to  hunt  out  the  work  of  Snisset, 
entitled,  "  Calculator."  This  is  an  abbreviated  title  for  a  whole 
collection  of  tracts,  and  on  it  rests  a  common  assertion,  that 
Snisset.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  a  splendid  arithmetician, 
and  even  an  inventor  or  introducer  of  algebra.  The  British 
Museum  catalogue,  if  executed  in  the  manner  proposed,  would 
have  prevented  or  cured  such  an  error  by  giving  the  headings  of 
the  separate  tracts,  not  chapters,  which  compose  the  work  ;  such 
as  "  De  intenswne  el  remUswne,"  " De  Viformibus,"  '■  De  intensiont 
elementi,"  and  so  on;  aJl  well  calculated  to  throw  the  onus  of 
proof  upon  those  who  suppose  them  to  contain  either  algehra  or 
even  arithmetic.     This  is  one  way  of  treating  the  subject,  namely, 
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as? 


Ijointing  out  injustice,  error,  and  inconvenience  which  have  arisen 
from  insufficient  deauription  of  titles. 

I  will  now  take  a.  name  full  from  n,  full-titled  catiUoguo,  and 
esamine  the  omissions  that  might  be  proposed,  and  their  pro- 
bable disadvantages.  And  here  I  must  not  venture  to  suppose,  as 
likely  to  happen,  anything  so  strange  as  the  things  which,  as 
above  shown,  have  happened  ;  just  as  a  novel-writer  must  not  in- 
vent things  so  improbable  as  those  which  take  place  every  day. 

I  take  the  name  "  Archimedes  "  in  the  printed  volume  of  the 
new  catalogue  :  I  take  so  celebrated  a  name  advisedly,  and  as 
against  myself,  for  everyone  who  is  fit  to  consult  a  catalogue 
knows  that  obscure  names  and  obscure  books  need  more  catalogue 
information  than  illustrious  one.  But  for  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line,  it  would  bear  argument  whether  works  of  a  certain 
notoriety  (to  use  an  adjective  which  is  the  proper  term  when  a 
line  cannot  be  di'awn)  m.ight  not  be  abbreviated  throughout ;  but 
though  it  would  bear  argument,  I  think  the  question  would  be 
decided  by  the  consideration,  that  the  more  notorious  the  con- 
nexion between  the  author  and  the  subject,  the  less  are  his 
editions  known  and  distinguished.  The  very  notoriety  of  Euclid's 
geometry,  as  a  system,  has  swamped  the  history  of  its  editions  as 
A  book.  I  may  say  that  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  obscure 
works  are  extremes  which  meet  as  to  the  state  of  bibliographical 
knowledge.  On  the  nine  commencing  cross-references  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  No  abbreviation  which  I  could  advocate,  or  even 
tolerate,  would  save  more  than  two  lines,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  I  could  produce  a  rule  which  would  uniformly  apply.  I 
now  come  to  the  editio  ■princeps,  in  the  title  of  which,  as  given, 
there  ore  several  omissions.  All  but  one  are  justifiable.  We 
do  not  want  ••  philosophm  ac  geometra  exccUenlissimus,"  nor  of 
the  works  '■quorum  catalogum  versa pagina  reperies."  nor  "  Cimh 
Caa.  majest.  gratia  et  pririlegio  ail  qiiitiqwnnium."  But  I  am  not 
clear  about  the  omission  of  the  word  "  SyraciManiis "  after 
*•  Archimedes."  I  admit  that  as  to  .Archimedes  no  mistake  can 
arise  :  but  the  question  is,  can  any  librarians,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  entries  they  have  to  make,  undertake  to  institute  a  rule  for  the 
mode  of  leaving  out  the  local  designations  of  the  ancients  ? 
Certainly  Archimedes  of  Tralles  did  not  write  anything  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  he  is  said  to  have  written  on  mechanics.  I 
do  not  ask  the  librarian,  as  such,  to  know  Archimedes  of  Tralles, 
iffho  is  only  a  name;  all  I  ask  is,  that  the  works  which  give 
Archimedes  to  Syracuse  should  he  made  to  do  so.     And.  for  a. 
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reaaou  more  than  I  biive  yel  mentioned.  I  think  it  desirable  tliat 
catalogues  should  exhibit  the  eriors  as  well  as  the  truths  of  title- 
pages. 

Many  of  the  old  editions  of  Huctid  give  Euclid  to  Megara,  con- 
founding the  Alexandrian  geometer  with  a  philoBOpher  of  the  same 
name.  It  ia  only  right  that  it  should  he  known  whether  this  mis- 
take  ia  made  or  not.  Again,  from  Torelli'a  edition,  presently  noted. 
the  adjeotivea  "  ' AiricaXtiiviTov"  and  "  AaciJonitia "  ai-e  omitted 
after  the  uame  of  Eutociiia.  Now.  though  there  be  not  a.  tradition 
of  any  other  Eutocius,  except  the  commentator,  yet  the  associa- 
tions of  place  may  be  otherwise  useful.  Ajiyone  who  hears  the 
Arabic  story  of  Euclid  being  a  Tynan,  is  prepared  with  a  strong 
probability  against  it,  if  he  remember  that  the  celebrated  Ascolon- 
ite  geometer,  from  whom  so  many  historical  allusions  proceed, 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  it  if  he  had  ever  heard  it.  Next, 
anyone  will  say,  why  do  you  not  object  to  the  many  words  in 
which  this  extract  of  title  annouuces  an  editio  princeps,  when  the 
librarian's  kd.  pk.  is  sufficient  ?  For  the  following  reasons,  which 
serve  to  show  how  much  there  is  to  take  into  consideration  before 
deciding  on  an  omiasioa : — 

First,  the  title  announces  itself  as  the  princeps  both  of  Archi- 
medes and  Eutocius,  whilst  the  hhrarian's  four  letters,  taken  aione. 
leave  this  poiut  ambiguous.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
prttn'r^ps  edition  of  a  text,  accompanied  by  the  commentary,  is 
therefore  the  princeps  of  the  commentary. 

Secondly,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ediltones  principes — those 
which  announce  themselves,  sub-dividing  into  the  cases  of  true 
and  false  announcement,  and  those  which  do  not  announce  them- 
selves, but  receive  the  title  from  their  being  the  earliest  known  to 
exist.  If  the  title  announcement,  when  it  exists,  be  not  made,  it 
must  be  supplied  by  the  librarian's  mode  of  making  his  announce- 
ment ;  that  is,  he  must  distinguish  by  hie  own  symbols  between 
the  self -asserting  and  the  inferred  claim.  But  scores  of  other 
announcements  are  just  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  if  ouce  wc 
begin  to  substitute  librarians'  Byuilmls  for  information  given  by 
authors  and  editors,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop.  If 
anyone  will  take  a  look  at  Griesbacb*e  Greek  Testatment,  with  all 
its  signs  of  the  probable  characters  of  the  lections,  and  the  manu- 
scripts they  occur  in,  he  will  form  some  idea,  though  not  a  com- 
plete one,  of  what  hbrary  algebra  would  be,  if  catalogues  were  to 
substitute  arbitrary  signs  for  title  points  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Thirdly,  it  is  of  importance  to  give  such  title  points  in  the 
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worda  of  thw  authors  or  editors,  that  their  frequent  fliiibigiiity  iiiaj- 
l>e  thrown  upon  themselves,  and  that  the  reader  lUftj-  decide  the 
uieftning.  und  not  the  librariitn.  In  the  case  before  me,  I  grant  iu 
clear  that,  ti'uly  or  falsely,  the  edition  is  announeed  to  be  a,  prin- 
cepn.  But  what  will  he  said  to  the  ■' Noraniente  posta  in  luce," 
which  sttinde  in  front  of  Bombelli's  Arithmetic,  or  the  "  NwitcT 
■w/ui?*SHin,"  which  is  in  the  title  of  that  of  Sacruliosco?  Are 
these  both  principi'ii  or  neither,  or  one  and  not  the  other,  and  if  ho 
which?  In  the  first  the  editor  announces  (at  least  we  are  so  to 
suppose,  for  such  is  the  fact)  that  Boicibelli  is  printed  for  the  first 
time  1  in  the  second,  another  editor  announces  that  he  gives  a  new 
edition  of  Sacrobosco.  Is  the  catalnjjue- maker  to  know  all  l>ooks 
so  well  as  to  decide  nghtly  all  such  cases  for  tlie  reader?  I  cim- 
lldently  say  it  is  impossible.  Nest,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
mode  in  which  the  commentariea  of  Eutocius  are  announced  Iv- 
not  longer  than  is  necessarj?  There  is  a  usual  mode  of  speaking 
by  which  Eutocius  is  treated  as  a  cotnuienlator  on  the  whole  of 
.\rehiinedes  ;  but  all  that  has  come  down  tti  us.  and  we  do  not 
know  that  ever  there  was  more,  in  a  comment  on  three  books. 
This,  of  course,  the  editor  o!  the  erlitio  prvice/ni  knew  well,  aiid 
yet  there  Is  a  misprint  or  mistake  in  his  title-page,  whicli  tends  to 
oonfii^ui  the  notion  of  Eutocius  being  a  universal  commentator. 
Instead  of  "  mi  msuUm  ArcMmedis  libroi."  it  should  be  "  m  qtws- 
lium  Archivtedk  librvs."  The  literary  reader  has  a  right  to  have 
this  misprijited  or  mistaken  word,  of  which  lie  has  probably  seen 
the  consequences.  And  so  far  ti:oni  too  many  words  being  givtju 
to  Eutocius.  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  separate  title  of  bis 
ootomeutaries  which  comes  afterwards  in  its  place  .-should  not 
have  been  introduced.  I  now  come  to  .  HivaulfS'  edition.  I 
mentioned  in  my  evidence  the  practiue  of  eaUing  editions  of  geo- 
metrical works  (ireek  and  Latin,  in  which  only  the  enunciation  of 
the  proposition  are  Greek.  I  cannot  blame  the  catalogue  for  foUow- 
ingausage  justified  by  title-pages.  An  advocate  of  short  titles. would 
object  to  the  apparent  surplusage  of  the  words  "  novis  dernonstm- 
tionlbiis  'comentariiaque  iUustrata."  He  woidil  prove  from  the 
words,  of  mathematical  historians,  that  tliis  Intok  is  fully  identified 
by  the  worda  "  Rivault's  Archimedes,",  ven"  well  known  for  a  bad 
edition';  and,  further,  that  the  announcement  of  new  demonstra- 
tions and  commentaries  means  nothing  more  than  is  to  be  inferred 
of  Cpurse,  when  a  modern. editor  and  an  ancient  mithematician.are 
Ken  with  their  names  in  contact.  But  the  necessity  of  clqpely 
Ipoking  at  the  title,  and  of  doing  so  at  a  time  when  one  oi'  two 
19.  .  .  ■ 
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other  editions  of  Archimedes  were  at  hiind,  enahles  me  to  say  that 
the  extract  of  the  catalogue- maker  proves  the  historians  wTong, 
and  shows  that  if  a  bad  work,  it  ought  to  have  been  culled  a  bad 
substitute,  not  a  bad  edition.  For  it  is  nothing  but  the  pro- 
position of  Archimedes,  with  the  demonstrations  of  RivauU  him- 
self,  (namely,  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes  largely  altered  at 
the  discretion  of  Rivault.  without  any  indication  of  the  several 
altsrationa,  or  other  notice  than  that  of  the  title-page),  as  I  find 
by  very  little  comparison  with  ToreiU's  text.  Accordingly  the 
words,  which,  as  the  advocate  of  abbreviation  is  supposed  to  have 
remarked,  very  justly,  might  have  supposed  to  be  only  a  flouHsh, 
are  in  this  instance  the  plain  trath,  and  the  actual  description  of 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  edition.  Call  the  work  merely 
"  Rivault's  Archimedes,"  and  the  reader  is  allowed  to  employ 
himself  upon  Rivault.  when  he  thinks  he  is  reading  Archimedes, 
by  and  with  the  full  consent  of  mathematical  historians  and  anti- 
(juaries.  Give  him  a  proper  title,  and  he  has  a  chance  of  hitting 
the  truth  in  spite  of  his  guides.  In  Torelh's  title,  as  given,  there 
is  surely  nothing  to  omit.  That  the  Latin  version  is  new,  and 
that  various  readings  are  given,  which  is  not  done  in  any  olher 
edition,  are  both  essential  pieces  of  information.  I  object,  as 
before -mentioned,  to  leaving  out  the  native  place  of  Eutocius,  and 
I  object  also  to  shortening  "  Josepbus  TorelH  "  into  "  J.  Torelli." 
In  Barrow's  edition,  the  fulness  of  title  is  necessary  to  show,  what 
many  people  already  know,  that  Barrow  gives  his  own  demonstra- 
tion, not  those  of  Archimedes.  In  the  title  given  of  Peyrard,  there 
is  not  a  word  to  omit.  The  reference  to  Delanibre's  memoir,  the 
jirincepn  of  his  several  writings  on  Greek  arithmetic,  is  essential ; 
equally  so  is  the  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Archi- 
medes, which  is  the  only  place  I  roniember  in  which  there  is  a  pre- 
cise separation  of  the  mathematical  inventions  of  Archimedes. 

Having  now  gone  down  the  page,  I  think  I  should  only  weary 
the  Commissioners  if  I  defended,  step  by  step,  any  apparent 
superfluities  in  the  remaining  titles.  It  will  he  obaerved.  that  I 
find  the  titles  given  rather  too  shoH  thau  U>o  long.  And  having 
thus  Bhown  that  errors  do  ocsur  from  short  titles,  and  that  if 
abbreviations  were  made  on  a  good  catalogue,  erroTs  most  likely 
would  occur,  and  defects  of  essential  information  certainly  ;  and 
having  pointed  out  (not  at  all  to  my  own  surprise)  that  a  person 
who  sits  down  to  this  subject  is  pretty  sure  to  detect  something 
erroneou3  in  history,  arising;  from  bad  bibliographical  habits  (and 
good  ones  never  will  be  formed  without  good  catalogues),  thete 
>uk)  naturally  suggest  itself  an  inversion  of  the  pioceBS,  an 
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flxaminatioQ  of  the  particular  merits  of  some  short-title  cata- 
loguer. On  this  point  I  have  only  to  siiy,  thut  I  hiivt  found  ail 
which  my  liueof  study  enables  me  to  pronouiicu  u[>oii  so  defective, 
that  I  aui  Dot  tiie  proper  person  to  choose  an  instance.  Bub  if 
the  Commissioners  will  signify  to  me  on  what  such  catalogue  they 
Twould  have  me  employ  myself,  provided  that  it  contain  a,  good 
number  of  acientifiG  works,  I  will  enter  upon  the  examination  and 
report  the  rettults.  In  the  meantime  it  will  not  he  forgotten  that 
all  the  writers  in  literary  journals,  who  exclaim  against  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  conception  of  the  present  century  for  the 
promotion  of  true  aiul  discouragement  of  false  liteiature,  the 
most  direct  attack  upon  error  in  its  citadel,  have  shrunk  from 
aUBwering  my  puWic  challenge  to  point  out  a  lit  model  for  the 
Museimi  Catalogue  from  among  the  library  catalogues  which  have 
been  completed,  or  with  one  reserved  exception,  from  among  un- 
finished undertakings. 

Ij482.  {Lord  Seymour.)  You  said  you  had  been  iu  the  habit  of 
examining  booksellers'  catalogues  sometimes,  for  the  purpose'  of 

^E^btaJning  books  ?— Booksellers'  sale  catalogues, 

^V      6183.  Have  yon  ever  examined  the  German  catalogues? — I 

^^pftve  sometimes — German  book  sale  catalogues. 

^K     6484.  There   are   German    catalogues   published,    which    arc 

^ftommon  to  the   trade,  are  there  not?— I   believe    there  are.     I 

^Hbjnk  there  are  Fair  catalogues. 

6485.  Do  you  thiulv  you  have  ever  examineil  auy  of  those?— 
I  have  seen  them  ;  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment,  that  I  ever 
dosely  examined  a  Fair  catalogue. 

^6486.  Having  looked  at  some  of  those  catalogues,  have  you 
und  them  practically  of  use  to  you  (or  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
le  information  which  you  wanted  respecting  the  books  ? — Tbose 
tLicb  I  have  examined  have  been  Bhort-title  catalo^ea,  which 
have  very  often  brought  me  from  Germany  the  right  book  when 
I  ordered  it  ;  sometimes  a  wrong  one  ;  and  sometimes  an  imper- 

E* — '  one. 
Mr.  Panizzi  on  the  same  subject. 
98o5,  p.  701.  ■'  It  is  very  seldom  indeed,  that  you  find  that  a 
k  can  be  shortly  and  accurately  catalogued,  in  the  way  that 
lortly  ■'  is  understood  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
;n  evidence.  There  is  not  one  book  in  a  thousand  that  can  he 
«:atalogucd  in  that  way'  ;  '  usefully '  and  '  accurately '  ore  con- 
vertible terms." 
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On  the  Disadvantages  incidental  to  Glassed  Subjeot- 
Catalogues.  (With  special  reference  to  Sir 
Anthony  Panizzi's  expressed  views.) 

While  Classed  Catalogues  are  of  ihe  utmost  value  to  aU 
students,  there  are,  of  course,  cprtain  weak  points  inherent  in 
their  nature  which  will  always  exist,  although  they  can  be 
greatly  diminished.  While  these  should  not  hias  or  frighten  the 
student  of  Biiiliography,  he  should  nevertheless  know  what  they 
are.  The  following  remarks  of  Sir  Anthony  Pnuizzi  on  the  sub- 
ject are  therefore  quoted  from  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Museum 
Commission,  1849  (p.  704) ;- 

"  Tim  dlveraitj'  of  opiiiiou  reiipectiug  the  ^amifiDiitioiis  of  the  variaO) 
brandies  o[  human  knowledge  render^  it  extremely  difflcult.  if  not 
impossible,  to  deviBe  &□  unobjeotionablc  claHsification,  and  atill  man 
difficult  to  apply  it. 
"  PeraoDS  wbo  wish  to  consult  a  Clashed  Cataloguo  are  unabiD  t»  do  «a 
balate  lieaoming  thoroughly  Bcquaiuted  with  the  nrrangement  adopted 
by  the  compiler  ;  but  oveu  then  tbey  are  not  sure  of  applying  tho 
ttystom  us  he  did  :  they  may,  therefore,  aearch  for  a  work  in  a  clan 
or  Kection  widely  difierenC  from  that  under  which  it  is  eotored. 
"  A  synepsi);  of  the  uatalogae,  which  may  asaiat  the  inquirer  id  fomting  an 
idea  .of  the  plaii  of  [JIaiJGilicationi  is  of  no  use  in  fiuding  how  it  tnui 
applied  in  every  individual  instaiice.  Anyone  who  has  bad  ovoaraoii 
to  consult  a  Claused  Catalogue  will  own  Chat  ho  hiu>  soldom  hern  able 
to  make  [?  full]  use  of  it  without  having  recourse  to  the  ludwc  of 
NBmei«  of  Authors  generally  added  to  such  compilations. 
'■  But  when  the  names  of  authors  are  known,  an  Alphabetical  GatalogDo 

answers  tho  purpose  in  a  simpler  and  plainer  manner. 
"  It  cannot  he  denied  [?]  that,  for  the  moEt  part,  tho  student  knows  Ike 
name  of  the  author  of  tho  book  which  he  wishes  Co  peruse,  aud  there- 
fore an  Alphabetical' Catalogue  of  Writers  ia  more  f/nfri'i f[i/ useful ; 
and,  as  it  leaves  nothing  to  di.icretion,  there  can  never  be  bdj-  doubt 
as  to  the  placu  where  a  work  ik  to  ho  entered  or  sought  for  in  a  cata- 
logue of  this  kind." 

It  ia  iu)portant  to  quote  Puni?;Ki's  evidence,  in  order  to  abow 
the  weak  points  of  Classed  Catalogue.'^.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
slill  inure  important  to  remind  the  student   that  Pauizni  was 
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acting  the  part  of  a  pletuler  for  a.  speciaJ  object,  and  in  that 
eapaoity  he  was  obliged  to  overstate  his  case. 

No  amount  of  arguments  can  overcome  the  fact  that  Special 
ClaBSed  Catalogues  have  their  advantages,  as  well  as  their  dis- 
advantages, and  that  if  yon  expose  the  latter,  you  must  equaify 
recognise  the  former. 

Panizzi  made  it  appear  that  Classed  Catalogues  were  to  [ler- 
form  the  duties  of  .'I'l^/wr-Catalogues.as  indeed  there  was  danger. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  a  battle  waged  over  what  was  to  be  the 
form  of-Catalogue  to  he  adopted  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
there  being  only  two  alternatives  possible  at  the  time.  ■  The 
camp  was  divided,  with  two  giants,  Panizzi  arid  De  Morgan,  ou 
one  aide,  opposed  to  an  army  of  lesser' bibliographical  knights  on 
the  other  side.  The  majority  of  special  scholars  and  students 
wished  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  Claasfil  Catalogues,  in  hostile 
opposition  to  Autliors'  Calal«<iiuii,  and  consequently  PanJ/zi,  on 
being  called  upon  practically  to  choose  between  the  two,  very 
rightly  chose  iu  favour  of  the  Authors'  Catalogue.  In  this,  if 
choice  there  were  to  be,  he  was  perfectly  right,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary general  value  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  is 
due  to  his  policy  and  triumph.  But  in  regard  to  the  couHick 
itself,  the  battle  was  fought  on  wrong  issues.  The  real  fact  was, 
as  it  always  will  be,  that  both  kinds  of  Catalogues  are  neces- 
sary, and  we  cannot  progress  without  either  ;  and  what  is  more, 
specialists  and  scholars  will  have  their  Claimed  Caialo^ats,  for 
otiierwise  they  can  make  no  progress. 

The  value  of  Authors'  Catalogues  lies  in  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  find  an  Mivulval  work  on  knowing  the  name  of  the 
Author  and  probably  the  title,  The  value  of  Classed  Catalogues 
consists  in  their  presenting  to  you  a  collection  of  works  on  a 
partieulEir  subject. 

How  these  works  are  arranged  in  minute  detail  is  of  lesa 
concern  in  one  sense,  compared  with  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  say,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  complete  li-tt  of  the  works  on  the 
subject  i>t  which  I  am  interested,"  and  that  it  is  useful  to  call  in 
the  aid  oE  an  Author's  Index,  or  even  of  a  Subject  ludes,  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  principle  of  classification,  but  only  a  pretty 
inetance  of  the  combination  of  instruments  which  should  exist. 

I  have  myself  been  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in 
writing  this  work,  from  being  unable  to  obtain  a  List  of  Works 
and  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Bibliography,  which  may  and  must 
have  appeiiri'd  lately  in  England,  Aiiierica,  and  other  countries. 
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If  we  wished,  it  were  easily  possible,  in  an  illogica  manner,  to 
make  Alphabetical  Author's  Catalogues  look  as  silly  as  P&aizzi 
made  Classed  Catalogues  appettr  to  be. 

Do  Author's  Catalogues  supply  you  with  a  List  of  Works  on 
Large-Group  Subjects?     No. 

Do  they  afford  Lists  of  Works  on  Small-Group  Subjects  ? 
No. 

Do  they  show  you  which  was  the  fir.tl  work  printed  on  a 
subject  ?    No. 

Do  they  exhibit  the  last  work  printed  on  a  subject?    No. 

"  Tlieii  what  do  Ittet/  do,  GentUnwn  ?  "  our  pleader  might  cry, 
"  They  do  nothing  we  require."  '■  It  is  said  that  they  enable  ua 
to  find  a  Work  under  an  Author's  name.  But  we  do  not  want 
to  find  a  work  under  the  Author's  name.  We  do  not  know  the 
Author's  uamu,  and  care  still  less ;  perhaps  a  work  has  ao 
author's  name ;  perhaps  that  uame,  if  it  appears,  is  a  fictitious 
one.  We  are  jwI  concerned  with  the  Author's  7iame ;  we  are 
<;oncerned  with  the  fact  that  certain  works  have  beeu  written  on 
a  particular  subject,  and  sense  or  nonsenae,  we  wish  to  see  a  list 
of  those  works." 

Thus,  if  we  wished,  we  might  prolong  the  faroe  of  debating  on 
false  issues,  and  succeed  in  puznUug  both  our  own  brains  and 
those  of  other  people.  And  it  is  no  false  cry,  when  I  warn  the 
reader  that,  although  the  prejudice  is  slowly  disappearing,  the 
fallacy  still  exists,  and  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  with  the 
most  amazing  confidence. 
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On  the  nature  of  an  "Index  of  Matters." 
Being  evidence  given  before  the  British 
Museum  Commission  of  1849,  by  Mr.  Panizzi. 

Of  ali  LilirarianB,  Sir  Anthony  Panizai  was  tiie  great  advocate 
in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  an  "  Index  of  Matters  "  as  a  biblio- 
graphical wnrk  of  Reference. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here,  he  pressed 
the  apparent  advantages  somewhat  too  far,  and  made  it  appear 
thai  "  Jmlexes  oj  Matters"  were  necessarily  the  proper  and  only 
substitate  tor  Classed  Swfc;'ef/-C'«(a/()(;ue8,  which,  for  private  reiisonh. 
he  onlwardly  condemned  without  mercy, 

Nevertheless,  his  pleading  in  favour  of  Indexes  of  Matters  is  all 
the  more  valuable  for  this  veiy  reason,  that  he  clearly  demon- 
strates their  special  advantages,  and  equally  places  his  finger  on 
the  weak  points  of  Huliject-Catalogiies. 

On  page  704  of  the  report  of  the  CoraniisBion,  he  repeats  the 
arguments  which  he  had  used  before  the  Boyal  Society. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  answer  to  question  9869.  he  proceeds  : — 

'■  Those  who  want  either  to  consult  a  hook,  of  which  they  only 
know  the  subject,  or  to  find  what  books  on  a  particular  snhjecl 
are  in  the  library,  can  obtain  this  information  (as  tar  as  it  can  hi- 
collected  from  a  title-page,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  a 
catalogue)  more  easily  from  an  iruii'T  of  vmUrrs  to  an  alphabetical 
catalog^ne  than  by  any  other  means.  Here  also  nothing  is  left  to 
discretion  as  far  as  concerns  order.  Entries  being  short,  cross- 
references  are,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  ;  and  repetitions,  far 
from  being  inconvenient,  will  save  the  lime  and  trouble  of  looking 
in  more  places  than  one,  in  order  to  find  what  is  wanted.  This 
very  brevity  of  the  entries  renders  it  easy  to  dissect  a  title  intn- 
tnany  parts,  and  thus  to  enter  in  its  proper  place  everj'  word  giving 
a  clue  to  any  subject,  however  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  title 
itself ;  an  advantage  either  lost  in  a  classed  catalogue,  or  obtained 
nnlyby  repeatedly  mtrring  a  work  under  different  clashes  or  sections. 
The  plan  which  is  proposed  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Watt  in  his 
Sibtiotkeca   Britanmcn,   the  itsefulneBs  of  which  work  must    ba 
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acknowledged  by  every  one  conversant  with  liihtiography.  That 
it  would  not  be  so  iiMeful,  had  any  syateinatical  arrangement  been 
followed  aeems  undeniable.  The  vast  plan  of  the  Siblioiiuic" 
Britaimica,  however,  did  not  allow  its  anthor  to  j^ive  either  to  tho 
titles  of  iKioks,  or  to  the  index,  that  extent  which  ought  Ui  b*' 
given  to  both  in  the  tiitalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society." 
r  appended  to  this  a  npocimen  of  what  an  index  of  matters  should 
be  fur  their  catalogue ;  and  this  paper  passed  off  perfectly  un- 
noticed. 


"  9879.  In  other  soiences  it  (clamiijiealion)  would  be  still  more 
difficult,  as  may  Ije  supposed  from  the  evidence  of  Professor 
De  Morgan,  who  says  that  he  woiild  not  tnisl  any  mathematician 
in  Europe  to  make  a  catalogue  for  him  of  wliat  were  niathomatical 
worku  ? — He  is  such  a  good  authority  thut,  if  he  would  not  trust 
anybody,  I  am  sure  I  would  not. 

■'  y880.  (Mr.  Miljtes.)  Do  you  not  think  that  (ilaased  catalogues 
on  scientific  subjects  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  so  far  iidapted 
&a  to  be  most  useful  for  the  especial  departments  of  the  British 
Museiiin,and  to  accoujpany  the  collections  of  the  Museums  ?— No  ; 
I  think  it  ia  impoHsible  to  say  what  are  hooka  on  natural  history. 
It  is  very  easy  to  aay  ''hat  a  liook  by  Cuvier  is  natural  history,  antl 
nothing  else  ;  but  when  yon  come  either  to  sub-divisions  or  to  manv 
other  works,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  is  natural 
history,  or  any  special  branch  of  it,  and  what  is  not ;  but  an  index 
of  matters  proviilos  foi'  all  that. 

"9881.  (Sir  Vhai-U'S  Loium .)  Can  yon  stale  what  is  your  idea  of 
u.n  index  of  matters  ?^I  was  comicg  to  that.  If  you  hare  full  and 
tircurale  titUx  well  drawn  up  for  un  alphabetical  vataloijue.  you  tah 
ail  tktt  itiords  which  indicate  any  of  Ike  subjects  tri'atcit  of  iji  that 
work,  such  as  would  appear  on  a  proper  comprehensive  Title-page, 
and  you  ent-er  them  alphabetically,  without  any  trouble,  whether 
it  is  a  scientific  arrangemeut,  or  whether  it  is  any  other  arrange- 
ment except  alphabetical.  For  instance,  if  you  look  in  the  index 
of  matters  under  the  word  '  Butterflies,'  you  find  all  that  has  heeu 
stated  about  butterflies,  whether  in  a  scientific  sense,  or  in  a 
poetical  sense,  or  in  any  other  sense,  in  the  works  alphabetically 
catalogued,  so  far  as  the  titles  of  the  hooks  have  told  you.  Tljut 
is  my  notion  of  an  index  of  matters.  Under  the  word  'Fire'  you 
have  all  that  is  said  of  fire,  whether  fire  ts  considered  as  a  tech- 
nical expression  in  works  of  art  and  in  manufactures,  or  whether 
it  is  fire  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  philosophers, 
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naturalists,  and  ho  on.  That  is  my  notion  of  it;  That  the  Coin- 
miBSioneTB  may  flee  the  advantage  of  such  an  fades,  I  cacnot  do 
hetter  than  remind  them  of  what  hftppeaed  be/ore  tbem  with  Pro- 
feasor  Owen,  who  is  so  much  for  a,  cilassed  uatalogae.  The  Pro- 
r'es»or  never  once  luid  recourse  to  a  class — never;  he  referred  to  the 
indes  of  mattere  which  is  in  Dryander's  catalogue  ;  and  when  you 
pub  to  him  that  puzzling  question  (5223)  aboiit  the  Dodo,  and 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  the  Dodo— 

■■9882.  Where  hewould  class  it  7— Yes.  He  did  nol  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  classed  according  to  the  system  of  Dryander,  or 
according  to  the  Cuvierian  system,  but  he  said  '  I  should  look  for 
it  in  this  catalogue,  if  I  went  further  than  an  alphbetrcal  cata- 
logue, according  to  the  clasBiftcation  in  vogue  at  the  date  of  the 
'catalogue :  intt  the  videx  would  aiiffuje  for  information  as  to  all  the 
hierature  on  the  Dodo  in  the  Bankaian  Librai-y."  Now,  if  the 
index  was  'sufBcieut,'  and  it  there  is  no  proper  place  immecli- 
ately  in  that  classihcation,  and  you  are  obliged  to  look  at  thi.- 
'  claBsifiation  in  vogue'  at  the  time,  what  use  is  it  to  have  a 
classification?  The  index  will  apply  to  the  Alphabetical  Oitta- 
logue ;  and  under  ■  Dodo '  I  find  whatever  is  written  about  the 
Dodo. 

"  9883.  (The  Lord  Advocate.)  So  far  as  appears  in  the  title- 
page?- — Yes;  and  there  can  lie  nothing  butter  »/  the  titles  iin- 
well  done. 

■•  9884.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  a  large  portion  of  natural  histon 
found  in  hooks  of  travel  V— Yes. 

"  9886.  In  your  index  of  matters  would  there  be  a  referenjoe, 
to  the  Dodo,  where  it  referred  to  an\  early  travels  In  which 
some  remains,  or  supposed  remains,  of  the  Dodo  were  found? — It 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  title-page ;  and  if  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
title-page,  the  case  is  much  worse  in  a  classed  catalogue  -  you 
mtsl  read  every  book  to  class  their  contents.  Now,  the  reason 
that  the  index  of  matters  of  Mr.  Dryander  is  tbe  most  perfect  thai 
ever  was  made,  is,  because  he  ijive»  ,iuck  excellent  and  full  titles  ; 
but  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  even  to  compile  such  an  index  of 
matters.  1  will  tell  you  what  seems  to  me  a  great  fault  in  Mr. 
Dryander's  Catalogue,  as  far  as  his  index  of  matters  goes.  Mr. 
Dryander  has  not  adopted  one  language  only  for  the  index  to  hia 
catalogue,  but  he  gives  references  from  the  different  names  as 
they  are  in  the  title-page.  For  instance,  for  the  article  'Bees;' 
yon  do  not  find  upon  looking  under  '  Bees,'  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  beee.     In  his  index  you  find  what   is    in    English 
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under  ■Beos;'  then  you  must  look  for  '  AbeilleB.'  ■  Apes.' 
'  Bienen.'  '  Byen,'  according  as  the  work  is  in  English,  Fi'encli. 
Latin,  German,  or  Dutch,  and  bo  on.  If  a  nian  does  not  know 
what  is  Ihe  name  of  the  bee  in  these  laaguages,  aod  if  Mr. 
l>ryaridf  r  hae  forgotten  (which  I  believe  he  lias  in  Swedish  in  this 
very  case  of  the  hee)  to  put  a  refei-ence  from  one  of  the  languages 
wliicli  I  have  not  enumerated,  to  aouie  work  in  that  language, 
thiit  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  index  ;  whereas,  if  he  barf 
adopted  one  language  for  his  index,  and  put  'Bees,'  and  under 
'Bees,"  all  that  is  written  upon  bees  in  all  languages,  this  would 
have  been  avoided. 


■'  9890.  Then  it  will  appear  from  your  evidence  as  now  given 
with  reference  to  an  index,  that  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  thlngg 
to  render  a  catalogue  complete,  as  a  means  of  studying  subjects  in 
the  Musenni,  is  to  have  a  good  index  of  subjecU '}—Aa  index  to  a 
full  and  accurate  alphabetical  catalogue.  We  cannot  expect  to 
have  an  index  of  the  books  themselveB.  There  should  be  an  index 
of  Bubjecta  as  far  as  a  goaii  title  can  afford  that  information  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  better  the  title,  the  Itetter  the  index  would  be.  and 
the  fuller  the  title,  the  fuller  the  index  would  Ije. 

"  9B91.  Can  that  index  be  commenced  until  the  catalogue  is 
linished,  or  can  it  go  on  simultaneously  with  the  catalogue? — I 
think  it  could  go  on  siniultaneously,  and  I  said  so  in  1836  (see 
above,  Question  9869) ;  but  at  present,  we  have  so  much  extra 
work,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  au)ier< 
intendenoe  and  the  service  of  the  library." 
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LONDON,  1895. 

Ahslrarl  nf  Paper. 

Iha  Literature  of  Geography :  How  shall  it  be 
Recorded  ? 

Bv  Fbank  Campbell 

{Of  the  Library,  British  Museum.) 

In  approaching  tlie  subject  of  the  Bibliography  of  Geography, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  invite  special 
attention  : — 

I.  The  consideration  of   meaBoreB   calculated  to  drill  into 
order  tha  Literature  of  Qeography  in  tlie  past. 
II,  Tha  adoption  of  a  system  by  which,  in  the  future,  all 
works  of    a   Geographical   interest    shall   be  properly 
Registered, 
Classified, 
Catalogued,  and 
Indexed, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 
Referring  only  to  the  latter  object,  i.e.,  the  Regis l/ration,  Ac, 
of  the  Literatun:  of    the  future  {e.g.,  tor  any  given  year,  1896) 
each  country  will  desire  to  possess  : — 

1.  A  complete  List  of  those  works  of  Geographical  interest 

which  have  issued  from  its  own  Press  during  1896. 

2.  A  complete  List  of  those  works  which  have  been  published 

within  every  other  country  during  1896. 

3.  Complete  ListB  of  works  relating  to  any  given  country. 

Tract,  or  Geographical  subject,  during  1896. 
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How  are  these  objects  to  be  I'etiliaed  7  They  are  l.c^t  i-ealised 
by  obtain  iog 

A  Complete  Register  of  the  Titles  of  every  single  work 

issued  during  the  year, 
from  \vhi(!li  to  select. 

But  the  Literature  of  any  yiveu  country  oonsiafs  Dob.tmly  of 
1.  Separate  Works, 
but  of  Separate  Works  which  are  "  collected  "  in  the  pages  of 
2.,  Large  Works  of  Reference. 

3.  Serials. 

4.  Journals,  iSc,  of  Learned  Societies. 

5.  Magazines  and  Kevietos. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtaiu  a  Complete  Becord  of  the 
Literature  of  Guooraphy  for  auy  one  yeftr,  it  will  be' neoessafy 
first  to  obtain  Registers  of  all  the  works  burled  in  the  Sub-Diviaions 
(2-3)  alludetl  to,  or  at  least  in  the  laet  three  Sub-Divisious. 

It  will  almo  be  necessary  to  obtain  corresponding  Regieters  of 
Works  issued  as  "  State  Official  Documents." 

But  there  is  no  single  country  where  Literature  is  thus 
registered  completely  or  in  accordance  with  the  fullest  require- 
ments of  Bibliography.  '  '    ' 

And  thus,  if  Completeness  be  desired,  (ww;  great  Door  of  Enquiry 
is  closed. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  for  those  who  wish  to  recoid 
the  Literature  of  Geography  is  for  them  to  gain  access  to  the 
Books  themselves,  iiud  thus  personally  to  compile  their  o^vn 
Records. 

But  nowhere  can  Complete  Coilections  be  found,  except  in 
the  National  Libraries.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow, 
to  the  public,  free  entry  among  the  esiating  official  Staffs  of  such 
Libraries. 

Thus  the  Secorul  great  Door  of  Enquiry  is'closed. 

And  thjs  is  the  sole  remaining  source  of  enquiry,  and  thufl 
any  attempt  to  undertake  the  Bibliography  of  any  large  section 
of  Literature  as  a  private  entmprise  is  doomed  to  comparative 
failure, 

But,  why  should  not  the  Several  Learned  Bocietiea— and 
indeed  every  reasonable  branch  of  Learning; — be  r_epresente4  on 
the  OBifiial  Stu,ffs  of  the  esisting  I^aiii^oal  tidtaries ",'  Why 
should  not  the  several  National  Libraries  undertake  the  VompieU 
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Begistration  of  each  National   Literature   in   all  its  Branches 
and  in  all  its  earlier  Bibliographical  stages  ? 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  Bibliography — that 
the  whole  of  the  National  Literature  of  each  country  should  be  : — 

REaiSTEBED, 
CLASSED, 
CATALOaUED, 
and 

INDEXED 

by  **  Government  '* : 

on  the  day  it  issues  from  the  Printing  Press, 

in  one  and  the  same  place, 

at  one  and  the  same  monient, 

on  one  and  the  same  system, 

by  one  and  the  same  Staff  of  Experts,  who  should  repre- 
sent both  the  OflBcial  and  the  Private  Life  of  the 
Nation. 

Why  should  the  Be^isterimj  of  Literature  be  left  to  one  body 
of  men,  the  Cataloguing^  to  another,  and  the  work  of  Comjnlimj 
Special  BibliograjM-es  and  Indexen  utterly  neglected  or  left  to 
anybody  to  perform?  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
perform  such  work ! 

When  Government  has  laid  the  foundations  of  Bibliography, 
private  individuals  may  proceed  singly  or  by  co-operation  to 
elaborate  the  details  according  as  circumstances  demand,  but  the 
foundations  must  first  he  laid. 

If  then,  in  the  future,  the  several  Members  of  the  Geographical 
Congress  can  prevail  upon  their  respective  Governments  to 
properly  Register  the  Literature  of  each  year  completely  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  Bibliography,  then,  not  only  the 
Learned  Societies,  but  all  mankind,  could  share  in  the  results. 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 


HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  RECORDED? 


By  Frank  Campbell, 


OF    THE    LIBSARY,    BRITISH    MUSEUM. 


Reprinted^   with  permvutioity   from    ike  Report    of    the  Sixth    International 

Geographical  Congres*,  held  in  I^ndov^  1895. 
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General  Objects  in  View. 

In  approaching  the  aubject  of  the  Bibliography  of  Geography. 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  Invite  Bpecial 
attention. 

(1)  The  conai deration  of  measures  calculated  to  collect  and 
drill  into  order  the  literature  of  geography  in  the  past. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  a  system  by  which,  in  the  future,  all  works 
of  geographical  interest  shall  be  properly  registered,  classified, 
catalogued,  and  indexed,  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for 
complete,  accurate,  speedy,  and  convenient  reference,  and  paying 
all  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  other  branches  of  science  relative 
to  literature  possessing  an  interest  common  to  all. 

I  do  not  propose,  myself,  to  refer  (Hrtctly  to  the  re-ordering  of 
the  existing  literature  o£  geography,  but  desire  rather  Co  deal 
with  the  present  and  future  aspects  of  the  subject. 


Special  Objects  in  View. 

Let  me,  then,  snj^geat  that  we  forget  for  a  moment  the 
existence  of  the  past,  which  only  tends  to  bewilder  us,  and  that 
we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  literature  of  the  coming 
year.  1896. 

What,  then,  are  the  interests  of  the  geographical  wor!^  ip  the 
matter?  ,       . 

May  I  define  what  I  conceive  them  to  be '' 

(1)  Each  country  will  desire  to  possess  a  mittplntc  list  of 
those  works  of  geographical  interest  which  have  issued  from  its 
own  press. 

(2)  Sack  country  will  wish  to  possess  a  n.-mplrli;  list  of  those 
works  of  geographical  interest  which  have  been  published  in  every 
other  country  during  the  same  period. 

These  are  the  first  two  considerations.  But  there  is  a  third 
of  only  leeser  importance,  involving,  very  greatly,  an  examinatioD 
of  the  theory  of  international  bibliographical  exchange ;  for,  not 
beini;  content  with  merely  knowing  what  has  been  Pdbltshed 
wiTHiK  certain  well-defined  sections  of  the  globe, 

(3)  Sach  country  will  desire  to  know  what  works  have  been 
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published  relating  to  any  given  country,  ocean,  aea,  tract,  or 
geographical  aubject,  during  the  giveu  period  1896,  each  naciau 
being  thus  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  every  other  nation. 

(It  is  true  that  there  are  other  wants  to  be  supplied,  but  these 
are  the  three  primary  necessities  to  which  allusion  luuat  be  made, 
on  which  all  other  claims  depend,  and  compared  to  which  iiU 
other  questions  are  of  minor  importance.) 

How,  then,  are  these  objects  to  be  realised  ?  IIow  are  we  Ln 
obtain  complete  lists  of  the  geographical  hterature 

(1,  2}  iHSited  in  every  country  ; 

(3)  relating  to  every  country  or  geographical  subject  ? 

In  other  words,  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  succEsa'.' 
Plainly  {to  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  case  of  a 
single  country  only),  it  will  he  necessary  to  obtaiu  a  complete 
register  of  the  titles  of  every  single  work  issued  during  the  year 
— for  it  is  evident  that  you  cannot  select  all  the  entries 
geographical,  unless  you  have  a  complete  list  of  all  other  works 
from  which  to  select,  and  from  which  to  follow  up  inquiry. 

But  it  is  well  Ituown  that  in  every  country  there  are  a  lar^e 
number  of  works  published  every  year,  which,  instead  of  being 
issued  as 

(1)  separate  tcorka,  are  hsiied  as  sectional  parts  of  "  collections  " 
of  works; 

(2)  some  hcinij  contained  in  large  works  of  reference,  like  the 
'  Encyclopcedia  Brilannica ;  ' 

(3)  others  appearing  under  some  serial  title ; 

(4)  others  beinij  issued  in  the  pages  of  the  Jounials,  etc.,  of 
Learned  Societies ; 

(5)  others  includeii  a«   "  articln"   in  independent    magazines 

Such  being  the  cnae,  if  you  wish  to  extract,  not  part  only,  but 
ALL  the  geographical  factors  from  the  literary  records  of  the  year 
1896,  you  will  not  he  able  to  succeed,  unless,  in  addition  to  a 
complete  register  of  separate  works,  you  obtain  certainly  three, 
if  not  four,  other  registers  of  those  works  which  are  buried  in  the 
divisions  of  collected  literature  just  referred  to. 

Furthermore,  for  technical  reasons,  you  will  have  to  obtain 
separate  but  corresponding  registers  of  the  works  belonging  to  the 
second  great  division  of  literature— that  of  official  documents. 

Bat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  tor  me  to  state  that,  although 
there  are  several  conntries  where  modem  literature  Is  registered 
in  a  manner,  there  is  no  single  instance  of  a  country  which 
SO 
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registers  its  literature  completely  or  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  aims  and  requireiuentB  of  hibliography. 

Thus,  i£  you  aim  at  completeness — and  this  is  what  I 
naturally  conceive  the  object  nf  geographers  to  be — one  great 
door  of  inquiry  is  closed. 

If,  then,  you  cannot  obtain  the  desired  national  registers  of 
national  literature,  the  only  other  alternative  is  for  you  to  be  able 
to  gain  personal,  permanent,  and  speedy  access  to  the  very  works 
themselves,  as  soon  as  they  are  issued  from  the  press,  and  thus  to 
compile  your  own  lists  yourselves. 

But  in  no  single  country  can  you  expect  to  find  anytbiiiR 
approaching  to  a  complete  collection  of  national  literature,  except 
in  the  great  national  libraries ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  with  the  beat  wishes  in  the  world,  to  permit  the 
experts  of  any  one  learned  society  the  free  entry  among  the 
woiking  staff  of  a  national  library,  especially  as  what  one  society 
enjoyed  as  a  privilege,  all  would  claim  as  a  right.  Thus  tte 
second  g:reat  door  of  inquiry  is  closed. 

And  tliis  is  the  sole  remaining  source  of  information,  for 
althougli  learned  societies  can,  by  co-operatiou,  register  the  titles 
and  contents  of  a  large  number  of  individual  works  and  period- 
icals, the  results  can  never  be  anything  but  comparative.  To 
control  a  scattered  co-operative  staff,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity, 
continuity,  quickness,  and  guaranteed  accuracy  of  work,  is  a  task 
teeming  with  difficulties  in  spite  of  the  noble  voluntary  efforts 
which  are  ever  to  the  fore.  And,  as  already  stated,  all  workers 
in  the  field  of  bibliography  are  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
national  libraries  for  supplementing  and  completing  their  stock  of 
knowledge. 

The  Remedy. 

But  -and  this  is  the  point  of  my  paper — why  should  not  the 
several  learned  societies,  and,  indeed,  every  reasonable  branch  of 
learning,  be  represented  on  the  official  staffs  of  existing  national 
libraries  ? 

Why  should  not  national  libraries  undertake  the  complete 
registration  of  national  literature  in  all  its  natural  branches  and 
in  all  its  earlier  biographical  stages  ? 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  great  fundamental  principle. 
anil  the  only  sound  principle  of  bibliography,  without  which 
rational  bibliography  in  the  future  is  an  utter  impossibility,  aod 
doomed  to  comparative  failure — the  principle  that  national  litera- 
ture should  be  registered  by  a  trained  staff  of  experts  the  moment 
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^M       itleaves  the  press  and  reaches  the  national  library,  and  registered 

H        in  Buch  a  manner  that  any  learned  society  or  individual ;  in  the 

W        oooQtry,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  can  avail  himself 

of   the  results,  and  can  purchase  periodical  liste  independently 

of   the  proKimity  of   a    library,   with    the  certainty  that    those 

Usta  contain  an  entry  of  every  single  vFork  (separate  or  collected) 

»on  his  particular  subject  for  a  given  period,  and  in  regard  to  a 
given  areft,  aud  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  extraneous  and  superfluous  matter  of  no  interest  to 
himself.  This  is  what  we  have  to  aim  at.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
registering  of  fractional  collections  of  national  literature  being 
incessantly  attempted  on  the  part  of  numeroua  different  societies 
and  individuals  separated  by  long  distances — producing  imper- 
fect results — each  national  literature  would  be  continuously 
registered  on  a  complete  scale,  by  one  trained  stafl',  in  one 
bureau,  on  one  system,  producing  perfect  and  harmonious  results 
which  would  remain  once  and  for  ever  the  connnou  property  of 
all  men.  And  this  coincides  with  the  fundamental  axiom  of 
bibliography,  that  the  work  of  registering,  cataloguing,  classi- 
fying and  indexing  of  books  should  be  performed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  onco  aud  for  ever  on  one  and  the  same  exam- 
ination of  a  book. 

Why  should  the  registering  of  national  literature  be  left  to  one 
body  of  men,  the  cataloguing  to  another,  and  the  task  of  com- 
piling special  bibliographies  and  indexes  utterly  neglected  or  left 
to  any  one,  and  the  whole  work  performed  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places,  on  different  plans  ? 

Surely  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense  that  bibliography  should  be  left  to  such  precarious  chances, 
and  is  in  defiance  of  all  rulea  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  division 
of  labour. 

This,  then,  ia  the  remedy  for  the  evil — the  undertaking  of 
national  bibliog^raphy  by  the  State. 

And  here  let  nie  point  out  that,  in  insisting  on  the  registration 
of  the  sectional  contents  of  coUgo ted- work  series,  I  am  not 
suggesting  anything  which  is  in  any  way  unreasonable  or 
impossible  of  execution, 

For  it  can  be  proved  with  certainty  that  the  registration  to 
which  I  allude  is  actually  carried  on,  on  a  very  large  scale,  in 
numbers  of  catalogues  in  very  many  countries — which  fact  is 
alone  suilicient  proof  of  the  wide  •spread  appreciation  of  its 
neoeseity  and  value. 
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My  simple  complaint  la,  that  the  work  as  at  present  attempted, 
is  necessarily  so  imperfectly  executed  aa  to  be  most  expeueive 
and  yet  comparatively  useless  to  the  community,  and  I  merely 
submit  it  to  your  judgment  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  tor  the 
nation  to  carry  out  ifelt  that  which  the  individual  necessarily 
carries  out  badly. 

The   RespectiTe   Spheres   of  Goirernment  and  Private 
Enterprise. 

But,  let  me  be  clearly  understood :  in  advocating  such  a 
policy,  I  do  not  place  a  blind  reliance  in  governments,  for  the 
learned  societies  have  equally  their  particular  responsibilities. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assign  their  respective  duties; 
for  the  sphere  of  each  is  clearly  marked  out,  independently  of  any 
arbitrary  decision. 

Each  does  what  the  other  cannot  perform. 

Government  lays  the  foundations  of  bibliography.  It  is  for  the 
private  individual  to  complete  the  work. 

It  is  for  governments  to  register  national  literature  :  (1)  accord- 
ing to  its  natural  divisions;  (2)  to  undertake  the  work  of  issuing 
catalogues  and  special  bibliograpbies  and  indexes  according  to  the 
broad  class- divisions  of  daily  practical  use,  but  on  broad  simple 
lines  only. 

Having  done  this,  the  work  of  Government  ends  and  that  of 
private  individuals  or  learned  societies  begins,  in  the  further  elabor- 
ation of  the  factors  supplied,  according  to  minute  and  intricate 
das  si  Beat  ions  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  several 
branches  and  sub-branches  of  learning.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
recomraendiog  the  presence  of  experts  in  National  Libraries,  I 
am  only  alluding  to  experts  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  various 
sciences,  and  not  to  specialists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Furthermore,  the  learned  societies,  and,  indeed,  all  who  are 
responsible  for  the  issue  of  collected  literature  in  separate  series 
journals,  or  magazines,  can  considerably  lighten  and  facilitate  the 
task  of  Government  and  make  success  more  sure  by  transmitting 
periodically,  to  the  Government  bureau,  extra  proof-copies  of  each. 
work  in  the  literature  which  it  has  created.  (Every  society  is 
responsible  for  the  regietratiou  of  the  birth  of  its  own  children.) 

But  even  here  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  does  not  end, 
if  attempt  is  made  to  register  the  literature  of  so  wide  asuhject  as 
that  of  geography.  For  let  nie  remind  yon  that  no  one  branch  of 
learning  exists  except  in  connection  with  other  branches.     And 
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nowhere  is  this  truth  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  instance 
of  geography,  which,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  eminent 
geographers,  links  together  the  natural  sciences,  and  forms  an 
introduction  to  history  in  general. 

For  these  reasons,  to  undertake  the  bibliography  of  geography 
is  to  make  yourselves  responsible  for  important  sections  of  the 
bibliography  of  many  of  those  branches  of  learning  beyond  that  of 
geography  generally. 

Are  you,  for  instance,  prepared  to  supply  periodical  class-lists 
of  all  geographical  works  which  have  a  special  interest  for 
biologists,  botanists,  geologists^  mineralogists ,  zoologists  9  and  are 
tJiey  in  a  position  to  make  like  periodical  returns  in  the  many 
instances  where  they  are  the  contributors  of  works  which  have  a 
bearing  on  geography  as  a  general  science  ? 

Are  you  prepared  to  register  geographical  works  in  such  a 
manner,  year  by  year,  that  you  can  enable  schoobnasters, 
politicians,  historians,  sailors,  soldiers,  missionaries,  doctors, 
merchants,  travellers,  and  eviigratits,  and  others  to  benefit  by  the 
geographical  literature  annually  issued  which  is  of  interest  to 
them  ?  And  are  you  prepared  to  arrange  for  the  necessary 
exchange  of  literary  items,  not  only  in  your  own  particular 
country,  but  between  all  civilised  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ?  And  yet,  this  is  all  necessary  work  which  yet  remains  to 
be  done. 

But  I  trust  that  I  have  already  shown  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  accomplish  the  task,  and  therefore  useless  to  attempt  it. 

Conolusion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  a  definite  agreement  will  be  arrived  at 
as  to  what  are  the  agencies  properly  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  such  work  in  every  country— and  all  the  more  so  because,  in 
contending  against  disorder  in  geographical  literature,  you  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  all  the  sciences  ;  for  each  branch  of  science 
(more  especially  the  zoologists,  the  geologists,  and  the  lawyers) 
has  been  engaged  in  the  same  conflict,  and  their  requirements 
still  remain  unsatisfied.  For  these  reasons,  the  future  of  biblio- 
graphy is  very  dependent  on  the  decision  which  you  may  give 
to-day. 

This  concludes  the  remarks  which  I  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  attention. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Congress, 
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•■  The  times  of  desultory  woric  are  j)ast."'     These  are  the  natural 
retnediea  for  an  unnatorat  evil,  and  the  api^cation  of  tbem  lies  in 

your  hands. 


APPENDIX. 

Table  I. 

Bhowing  the  HatnraJ  Divisions  of  Literatare. 


Division  I. 
GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
.  Separate  Worka. 


Division  II. 
8TATE  OFFICIAL   PAPERB. 
1.  Separate  Works. 


2.  Works  of  Reference. 

8.  Ordinary  "  Collected  Worka  " 

(essays,  etc.). 
4.  Works  of  Learned  Societiea 

(chiefly  "collected.") 
6.  Uag^azines  and  Reviews. 


BURIED   LITERATURE. 

8.  Works  of  Reference. 

3.  Ordinary  "  Collected  Works." 


4.  Works  of  State  Institntions. 


'  5.  Hag:azines  and  Reviews. 


N.B. — Eogistration  of  literature,  to  lie  cfiicient,  must  coincide 
with  the  iialural  existing  divisions  and  the  parte  of  which  they  are 


Showing  the  kinds  of  Works  of  Reference  which  are 
Necessary  in  Literary  Research  : 

I.  Authors'  Catalogues. 
S.  Title  Catalogues. 

3.  Large-group  Subject- Catalogue  a. 

(In  which  the  works  are  kept  together  and  classified 
according  to  the  larger  divisions  of  knowledge). 

4.  Small-group  Subject-Catalogues. 

(In  which  the  works  are  arranged  according  to  the 
smaller  divisions  of  knowledge — i.e.  more  scattered 
under  the  specific  subject). 

5.  Subjeit  indeiea,  or  "  indexes  of  matters." 


H 
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Tlu  above-mentioned  works  of  reference  are,  strictly  speakiwj,  all 
necessary,  according  to  circumstances,  in  re/erejice  to  any  collection 
of  literature — whether  it  be  the  lUeratnrt  of  the  universe  generally, 
or  of  any  particular  country,  library,  period,  or  subject.  They  are 
here  specified  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  undertaking  the 
bibliography  of  any  subject,  such  as  ■■  Geography,"  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  work  required  than  at  first  appears  if  the  subject  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  thus  that  the  requirements 
and  difficulties  of  private  enterprise  ("as  opposed  to  State-directed 
work)  are  far  greater  titan  is  commonly  realized. 

PosTcBiPT  {added  Oihber,  1895). 

I  am  permitted  to  state  that,  at  the  time  of  reajiing  tiie 
Above  paper,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  recent  spirited  scheme 
projected  by  the  itojal  Society  (tor  the  "  International  Record  of 
Scientific  Literature "),  papers  of  which  were  subsequently 
forwarded  to  me  on  application. 

On  a  perusal  of  the  papers  received,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  they  ooly  emphasize  the  value  of  the  principles  I  have 
referred  to,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  oo  necessity  for  me  to 
modify  any  of  my  above  remarks,  e:icept  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  my  convic- 
tion that  the  iuvestigations  set  on  foot  will  tend  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  the  registration  of  literature  by  the  State  as  the 
true  foundation  for  all  subsequent  co-operative  work,  and  that 
whatever  promotes  the  general  institution  of  such  registration 
will  most  truly  forward  the  object  which  the  Eoyal  Society  has 
in  view.— F.C. 

DiBCuBsion. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Mill:  I  think  the  central  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
preparing  a  bibliography  of  geography  lies  in  classification,  A 
mere  catalogue  of  works  under  the  authors'  names  is  of  com- 
paratively little  service,  and  no  one  who  has  not  himself  attempted 
to  construct  a  scheme  for  cataloguing  geographical  works  accord- 
iug  to  a  geographical  system  of  arraogemeut,  can  realise  the 
true  nature  of  the  problem.  Geographical  works  are  already 
catalogued  with  some  completeness  as  they  appear,  in  the  pub- 
lications oE  several  geographical  societies,  All  these  attempts 
are  capable  of   improvement;   but  they   are  improving,  and  it 
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Keeno»  to  me  that,  if  Government  aid  ia  to  be  given  to  geographicat 
bibliogmphy  in  any  country,  it  would  be  nell  to  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  the  geogmphical  societies  rather  than  through 
the  national  hhraries  of  the  country. 

The  question  h,  in  (act.  rather  one  of  geography  than  of 
bibliography,  and  the  national  division  is  unnatural.  Kven  the 
division  by  languages  is  not  an  essential  one.  The  literature  of 
geography  published  in  all  countries,  in  any  language,  should  be 
catalogued  together,  as  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  are  new 
attempting  to  catalogue,  month  hy  month,  all  the  acceeaions  to 
their  library,  not  hooka  alone,  but — what  ia  equally  important — 
the  chief  memoirs  published  in  the  Transactions  of  Societies, 
and  the  principal  articlea  in  other  periodical  publications. 

Monsieur  Payaet  :  La  Soci^t6  de  Geographie  de  Nancy  a,  ptia 
une  resolution  que  j'ai  I'houneur  de  souinettre  au  Congr^s,  en 
priant  le  Bureau  de  bien  vouloir  admettre  cette  resolution  parmi 
celles  sur  lesquelles  le  vote  doit  avoir  lieu  samedi.  La.  Socii^te 
a'est  occup^Q  d'une  lacune  que  vous  aurez  resaentie  tons  ;  o'est 
qu'il  est  impossible  aujourd'huj  de  tvouver  rfunis  les  reneeigne- 
ments  bibliographiquea  qu'il  faut  pour  I'^tude  de  la  geographie. 

Je  propose  done  )\  votre  coQsidi^ration  le  projeb  suivant. 

(1°)  Que  touts  SocidU  de  Geographie  reprisenUe  it  ce  Congres 
publie  annjielleinent  h  cataloyiie  iles  outrages,  mpportx,  opttscuUs, 
cartes  tt  plans  de  sa  bibliotkique  tt  adressB  an  on  deux  exempiaires 
de  ce  catalogue  d  toutes  les  sociitis  de  giographui  repritenties  OH 
Congris. 

(2°)  Que  ce  catalogue  meiitionne  I'idilcur,  la  date,  le  prix  de 
Vouvrage-,  et  les  tradtictiona  qui  en  auraient  iti  faitea,  ainai  que  les 
traductions  dii  catalogue,  s'il  y  en  a. 

N.B. — Pour  Writer  les  frais  (J'ddition,  un  appendice  annuel 
suffra  apris  I'cnvoi  du  catalogue. 

Dans  ces  conditions,  notre  mission  sera  plus  facile,  plus  pro- 
ductive, car  toiites  les  nations  du  monde  pourront  etre  &  la  niSme 
hauteur  scientitique.  J'eapfire  que  oe  CongrSa  international  de 
geographie  si^geant  ii  Londres  adoptera  ce  projet  i\  I'unanimiie. 

M.  Paul  Vtdal  de  Lablacre  en  faisant  hommage  au  Congria 
de  la  livi'aiBon  de  Bibliographie  puhli^e  pour  ranuSe  1895  par  les 
Annates  di?  Olographic,  insiste  en  quelques  mota  sur  I'utilite  que 
peuvent  offrir,  k  c6t6  de  recueils,  tcls  que  la  Bibliotheca  Geo- 
graphica  puhli^e  par  la  Society  de  Geographie  do  Berlin,  dea 
bibhographies  volontairement  incompletes  mais  critiques  et 
analytiques.     II  faut  suppoaer  que  le  chois  dea  compte-reitdus  y 
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soit  exerc^  dans  nn  esprit  de  sage  discemement.  Mais,  s'il  en  est 
ainsi,  il  fait  observer  que  ce  genre  de  Bibliographies  pent  rendre 
de  r6els  services,  surtout  aox  6tadiants,  k  cause  du  noinbre  et  de 
la  valeur  tr^s  in^gales  des  publications  qui  s'accumulent  chaque 
ann6e  dans  les  di verses  branches  de  la  geographic. 

If  I  were  asked  to  strike  the  kejmote  of  my  paper  on  "  The 
Literature  of  Geography,"  I  should  say  : — "  Geography  does  not 
begin  or  end  with  Geographical  Societies,  any  more  than  it 
begins  or  ends  with  itself. 


[Soo.  II. -No.  10. 
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Registers  of  Colonial  Literature. 

The  following  were  my  remarks'  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading 
of  a  paper,  on  "  The  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  by 
the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  R.  B0036,  May  29th,  ia94.' 

I  reprint;  them  here,  aa  they  form  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
argument  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  the  Librarian 
world  for  several  years.  Sir  Frederick  Young  kindly  promised  at 
the  meeting  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  would  do  their  best 
to  help  in  the  matter,  with  the  result  detailed  in  Mr.  Boost's  in- 
teresting and  instructive  paper  on  the  subject,  which  I  have 
received  permission  to  reprint  in  this  work. 

■'  Mr.  F.  B.  Campbell  ;  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  my  appreci- 
ations to  those  already  expressed  for  the  very  interesting  paper  to 
wbtch  we  Lave  listened  ?  It  is  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  tbe  iuRueQCQ 
wiiich  the  Boya)  Colonial  Institute  has  exerted  in  this  country,  in 
disseminating  information  concerning  our  Colonial  Empire.  And 
it  is  because  the  Institute  has  done  much  in  the  past  that  I  am 
ambitious  for  it  to  do  more  in  the  future.  It  may  sound  enigmati- 
cal, and  at  lirst  ungracious,  when  I  say  that  I  am  anxious  that  the 
Institute  should  use  its  powerful  influence  so  to  organise  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Colonies  that  it  may  eventually  render  us  indepen- 
dent of  its  own  existence.  Let  me  explain  myself.  The  Chair- 
man in  his  opening  remarks  conferred  upon  librarians  the  honour- 
able epithet  of  'Guardians  of  Literature,'  and  it  is  a  term  of 
which  librarians  must  be  proud.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while 
in  one  sense,  we  must  ever  remain  the  '  Guardians  of  Literature  ' 
^in  so  far  as  we  may  have  collections  of  books  entrusted  to  our 
charge — yet,  it  should  ever  be  the  highest  ambition  of  librarians 
□ot  to  be  the  willing  guardians  of  the  coitlenU  of  books,  but  as 
much  as  possible  to  render  the  world  independent  of  oar  j>ersonal 
presence  and  knowledge,  by  the  due  supply  of  the  necessary  lists, 

'  EeprmUdfrom  the  Froetadinga  of  tht  Royal  Colonial  Instilule. 

'At   a  meeting  of  the  Lilirary  AasaevitioH,   held  at   tht  Boyal   Colonial 
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bibliographies,  and  catalogues.  Tbe  Library  of  tbis  Institute,  as 
we  have  just  beard,  is  rich  in  stores  of  Colonial  literature,  but. 
gentleinen.  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  exists  only  ill  London. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  throughout  the  country  (at  least  we 
hope  so)  who  are  interested  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  on  Colonial  matters,  but  they  cannot  all  come 
to  London — some  may  be  living  in  the  most  inaccessible  wilds  of 
Scotland — and  how  are  they  to  inform  themselves  ULiderthecircum- 
stances?  Now,  at  the  present  moment,  the  bibliography  of  the 
Colonies  is  in  a  most  disordered  state,  both  in  regard  to  general 
literature  and  official  '  State  Papers ' — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
praiseworthy  eEforts  of  many  private  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
in  the  room  at  the  present  moment.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  it 
ia  not  a  matter  in  which  private  enterprise  alone  ever  can 
succeed  :  it  is  essentially  the  work  of  Governments,  and  Govern- 
ments alone  can  perform  it.  One  of  tbe  speakers  has  just  alluded  to 
the  value  of  supplying  information  relative  to  the  Colonies.  But 
how  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  obtain  such  information  if  the  Colonies 
omit  to  publish  lists  and  catalogues,  and  to  keep  them  up  to 
date  ?  At  the  present  moment,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  tbe 
Colonies  do  nothing  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  isolated  works  of  reference  of  a  kind,  but  they 
are  neither  continuous  nor  complete  (points  on  which  all  biblio- 
graphy hingesi,  while  in  the  great  and  important  division  of 
'  State  Papers,'  there  is  only  a  handful  of  indexes,  which  are 
not  compiled  in  the  right  manner,  and  which  cannot  atone  for 
the  absence  of  proper  catalogues.  Only  recently  a  very 
considerable  '  Australasian  Bibliography,'  bas  been  pubhshed  at 
Sydney.  But,  although  this  is  a  most  useful  work,  representing 
much  labour,  yet  it  does  not  fully  satisfy  our  wants,  and  such  a 
publication  never  can  and  never  ought  to  satisfy  us.  It  is 
radically  wrong  that  Sydney  should  attempt  to  do  the  work  of 
Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  .Adelaide,  and  other  Colonial  centres — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  never  can  perform  the  work 
completely.  Each  Colony  can  alone  do  its  own  work,  and  it  is  to 
each  Colonial  Government  separately  that  we  should  look.  And 
as  to  the  whole  question,  the  remedy  ia  so  very  simple,  and 
merely  a  matter  of  common-sense.  All  that  we  desire  is  that  the 
several  Colonial  Governments  should  each  issue  periodical  printed 
registers,  containing  entries  of  every  work  published  during  a 
given  period,  with  full  titles  of  the  same,  and  that  this  should  be 
done,  not  only  in  reference  to  general  literature,  but  that  similar 
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lists  should  be  issued  every  year,  containing  separate  entries  of 
the  titles  of  each  iudividual  'State  Paper'  published.  If  this 
be  accomplished,  then  we  shall  all  be  able  to  purchase  complete 
reference  lists  of  the  literature  of  any  Colony  for  auy  period  o( 
time,  and  our  present  difficulties  will  vanish." 

Id  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Garnett,  the  keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum,  kindly 
supported  the  above  remarks  in  the  foUowing  terras : — 

"  Eeapecting  the  shortcomings  of  Colonial  Governments  in  the 
dissemination  of  Colonial  Uterature,  I  must  express  tny  concur- 
rence with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
if  these  Governments  were  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
people  of  the  Mother  Country  being  well  informed  on  their  affairs, 
they  would  take  more  pains  to  make  the  productions  of  their 
press  accessible  at  home.  I  presume  that  Colonial  publications 
are  registered  by  some  public  authority,  aad  if  so,  I  can  see  no 
insuperable  dittieulty  in  making  them  known  by  an  official  publica- 
tion, if  only  an  occasional  page  of  the  '  Government  Gazette,' 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  dispositiou  to  carry  out  the  Imperial 
Copyright  Act  seems  to  be,  generally  speaking,  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  Colony  and  the  liberality  of  its 
institutions.  Many  Crown  Colonies  have  passed  ordinances 
entitling  the  Museum  to  receive  their  publications,  and  thus 
preventing  the  Copyright  Act  from  remaining  a  dead  letter.  The 
Indian  Government,  unsolicited,  have  included  the  Museum  in 
their  own  Copyright  Act,  but  no  self-governing  Colony  of  the  first 
rank  has  adopted  either  of  these  courses  eseept  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  I  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  may  be  judiciously  exerted  to  procure  an  amendment  in 
this  respect;  and  I  desire  to  express  once  more  my  appreciation 
of  what  has  been  done  already,  and  the  interest  with  which  Mr. 
Boost's  paper  has  inspired  me." 


^B       Ouclift, 


Registers  of  Colonial  Publications ;'  by  J.  R.  Boose, 
Librarian,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

A  8H0BT  timo  since,  it  was  »iy  privilege  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  members  of  tbe  Association,  in  which  I  gave  an  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  In 
the  course  of  tbe  discussion  which  followed,  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  several  Colonial  Governments  should  each  issue 
Periodical  Printed  BegiBtera  containing  entries  of  every  work 
published  during  a  given  period,  with  full  titles  of  tbe  same,  and 
that  this  should  be  done,  not  only  in  reference  to  Qeneral  Litera- 
ture, but  that  similar  lists  should  be  issued  every  year,  containing 
separate  entries  of  the  titles  of  each  individual  State-Paper  pub- 
lished :  and  further,  that  the  Council  of  the  Itoyal  Colonial 
Institute  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
to  the  matter.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  suggestiun, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  took  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Colonics  ;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  place  before 
you  the  results  of  their  action,  so  far  as  replies  are  received. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  a  few  words  are  necessary  as  to 
the  past  from  a  bibliographer's  point  of  view.  It  is  an  'jodisputed 
fact  that  tlie  bibliography  of  the  Colouius  generally  is  in  a 
thoroughly  disordered  state,  it  having  been  no  one's  business  to 
preserve  the  records  of  general  hterature,  or  of  the  ofhcial  State- 
Papers.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  several  pub  lie -spirited  indi- 
viduals have,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  compiled  valuable 
bibliographies  of  separate  Colonies,  but  their  exertions  have 
barely  been  recognised.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  might  mention  the 
magnificent  work  commenced  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Fetherick,  in  n 
quarterly  publication,  known  as  the  Torch,  of  a  Bibliography  of 
Australasia,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  insufiicieut 
support  being  accorded  to  it,  even  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see   Mr.   Petherick's  bibhography. 
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which  has  oscupied  many  yeara  o£  close  and  diligent  rosuarch, 
and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  a  most  complete  and 
exhaustive  colloction  oF  titles  of  Australasian  literature,  which 
would  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  students  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  those  Colonies.  Such  a  work  should,  undoubtedly, 
be  acquired  and  puhlished  by  one  or  other  or  all  of  the  Goveru- 
menta  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  and  so  rendered  accessible  to 
the  world,  and  to  hbrarians  in  particular.  In  a  few  instances 
bibliographies  of  individual  Colonies  have  been  published  :  this 
being  the  case  as  regards  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  Straits  Settlemeuts, 
Ceylon,  Cyprus,  and  Jamaica,  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  a 
few  others,  the  student  of  Colonial  literature  has  no  opportunity, 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labour,  of  gaining  any 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  works,  both  official  and  otherwise. 
whicli  have  been  published  in  the  Colonies,  from  time  to  tinio,  up 
to  a  certain  period.  All  that  has  been  done  is  due  to  private 
enterprise  and  energy;  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  of  any  official  action  being  taken 
in  the  Colonies,  as  regards  the  past.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must  turu  to  the  future  with  hope  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with 
some  encouragement  of  official  assistance  in  the  preservation  of 
complete  Records  of  Colonial  Literature. 

Coming  now  to  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Colonial 
Institute,  on  the  Vth  March  last,  the  following  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  every  Colonial  Government  :  — 

"  That  the  Colonial  Governineiits  be  respectfully  invited  to 
isBue— through  the  medium  of  their  Government  Gazettes  or 
otherwise— Begisters  containing  entries  of  all  official  publications 
withio  given  periods,  and  also  all  other  locally  publigbed  works, 
with  their  full  titles,  so  as  to  furnish  for  general  information 
oomplete  records  of  the  literature  of  each  Colony," 

As  regards  the  terms  of  that  resolution  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  whilst  endeavouring  to  complete  their  own  collection  of 
Colonial  literature,  almost  insuperable  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  there  were  no  available  records  of  the  works 
that  had  been  locally  published  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  submitted  that  if  the  authorities  of  each  Colony  would 
cause  the  full  titles  of  all  books  published  in  such  Colony  to  be 
periodically  notified,  the  difficulties  referred  to  would  be  removed, 
and  much  valuable  information  made  available  to  the  publi 
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The  replies  to  that  resolution  I  will  now  briefly  submit  to 
you:— 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  all  publications,  both  official  and 
otherwise,  which  are  copyright,  appear  in  the  Canadian  Patent 
Office  Becord,  which  is  issued  monthly.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
1886,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  proper 
registration  of  works,  official  lists  having  been  published  in  the 
Record  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  It  should  be  also  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  is  the  centre  for  the 
registry  of  works  published  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

No  special  regulations  are  in  force  in  Newfoundland  for  the 
registration  of  publications,  but  the  Government  of  the  Colony 
has  undertaken  that  in  future  the  publication  of  all  works,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  shall  be  recorded. 

The  Government  of  Bermuda  is  of  opinion  that  no  necessity 
exists  for  issuing  any  special  registers  of  locally  published 
works,  as  only  a  few  annual  official  returns  are  issued  in  the 
Colony,  together  with  an  annual  almanac.  Thfs  reply  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  publishing  the  titles 
of  such  works  as  are  issued  would  be  almost  ?iilf  and  although 
the  publications  themselves  may,  to  some  extent,  be  insignificant, 
the  registration  of  their  titles  would  considerably  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  future — which  remark  equally  applies  to  several  of 
the  Colonies  to  which  I  shall  refer. 

In  Australasia  one  might  expect  to  find  a  perfect  system  in 
force  for  the  registration  of  all  works  issued  in  those  Colonies, 
but,  except  in  the  cases  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Governments  of  the  other 
Colonies.  The  reply  of  New  South  Wales  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  public  library  at  Sydney  issues  once  a  quarter  a  list  of  all 
private  local  publications  received  by  that  library,  and  that  a  list 
of  official  publications  is  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Government  Gazette.  No  more  unsatisfactory  method  could 
exist  than  this  division  of  labour  between  the  public  library  and 
the  Government  printer,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  periods  at  which 
the  lists  appear. 

In  Victoria  a  copyright  register  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  but  as  registration  is  not  compulsory,  that 
register  contains  the  names  of  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
works  issued  in  the  Colony,  although  the  Melbourne  Public 
Library  is  entitled,  under  the  Copyright  Act  of  1890,  to  a  copy 
of  every  book  first  published  in   Victoria.     As  regards  official 
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publications,  periodical  lists  are  published  by  the  Goveninient 
printer,  this  being  the  system  adopted  by  New  South  Wales — a 
division  of  labour  between  the  public  librarian  aud  the  Govern- 
ment printing  department. 

The  reply  of  the  Queensland  Government  ia  extremely  brief, 
and  ia  as  follows; — "Upon  inquiry,  the  Government  has  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  no  means  at  their  disposal  of  complying 
with  the  resolution  ia  regard  to  the  periodical  notification  of 
complete  lists  of  all  works  published  in  the  Colony. 

The  reply  from  Western  Australia  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  Year  Book  and  Blue  Book,  there  are  no  official  publications 
issued  by  the  Government  of  that  Colony,  und  that  with  regard  to 
private  works  there  are  none  which  have  been  locally  published, 
the  few  books  known  to  have  been  written  by  Colonists  ba\-ing 
been  published  in  England.  During  the  past  twelve  months, 
however,  there  have  been  delivered  in  London  from  Western 
Australia  over  150  distinct  Parliamentary  papers  and  reports 
published  by  the  Government  printer,  besides  volumes  of  debates, 
statutes,  ka.,  together  with  private  works  of  considerable  ioterest 
bearing  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony.  Such  an 
official  intimation,  therefore,  gives  little  encoui'agement  to  those 
interested  in  Colonial  bibliography. 

As  regards  New  Zealand,  hsts  of  works  published  by  Govern- 
ment are  nnualhj  notified  in  the  New  Zealand  Government 
Gazette  from  time  to  time,  and  a  price  list  of  all  Government 
publications  for  sale  is  issued  at  intervals.  There  is,  however,  no 
information  available  regarding  works  published  by  private  firms 
and  individuals,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  books 
(as  distinguished  from  pamphlets)  so  published  is  small,  perhaps, 
not  exceeding  ten  per  annum.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  as  regards 
New  Zealand,  that  a  very  complete  bibliography  was  compiled  in 
18R9  by  Mr.  J.  Collier,  the  Librarian  to  Parliament,  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

Fiji  simply  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  ;  whilst 
no  replies  have  been  received  from  South  Australia  or  Tasmania. 

Summarising,  therefore,  the  replies  from  .\uatrftla3ia,  they  can- 
not be  described  as  anything  but  disappointing.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  no  single  instance  is  it  suggested  that  steps  will  be 
aken  in  future  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

The  comparison  between  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  most  marked,  the  last-named  Government 
having  for  some  years  past  recognised  the  importance  of  preserving 
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complete  records  of  the  various  works  published  in  the  Colony, 
In  accordance  with  the  Books  RegiBtry  Act  of  1888,  as  well 
as  under  the  provisioiia  ot  the  Copyright  Act  of  1873,  a,  tran- 
script of  the  entries  registered  in  the  Bugistry  Book,  uoder 
either  o!  those  Acts,  has  to  be  prepared  quarterly  by  the  Regis- 
trar ot  Deeds,  and  forthwith  published  in  the  Government 
Gazette.  By  this  means  a  complete  register  of  all  worka  is  pre- 
served, showing  the  date  of  registration,  the  title  of  the  book,  &o., 
the  time  of  publication,  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  pub- 
lisher, name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right, name  of  author,  editor,  or  compiler,  and  general  remarks. 
The  system  is  in  every  way  excellent ;  and  might,  with  advantage, 
be  taken  as  a  guide  by  other  Colonies. 

The  neighbouring  Colony  of  Natal  is  as  backward  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  advanced ;  the  reply  being  that  in  the 
absence  ot  any  copyright  law,  under  which  registration  of  all 
publications  would  be  necessary,  there  are  no  means  of  requiring 
publishers  to  return  lists  ot  works  published  by  them.  No 
reference  whatever  is  made  to  official  publications.  The 
question,  however,  I  have  been  privately  informed,  is  to  reoeire 
the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  an  early  date,  when  the 
system  in  force  in  the  Cape  Colony  will  probably  be  adopted. 

The  West  African  Colonies  are  decidedly  sympathetic,  and 
willing  to  co-operate ;  tlio  Governmenta  of  the  Oold  Coast  and 
Sierra  Leone  replying  that  the  request  of  the  Council  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  bo  provided  for.  No  replies  have  yet  been  received 
from  either  LigOB  or  the  Qambia. 

In  what  may  he  termed  the  Eastern  Colonies,  a  most  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs  exists.  In  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Hong-Kong,  and  Mauritius  (where  copyright  laws  ai-o  in  force), 
the  system  adopted  is  excellent  iu  each  instance  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  course  pursued  by  these  Crown  Colonies 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Colonies  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  In  Ceylon,  a  list,  such  as  that  suggested, 
is  published  quarterly;  and  already  two  volumes  have  been 
issued,  contatnin),-  lists  of  works  published  in  the  island  since 
1886.  The  Straits  Settlements  have  issued  quarterly,  since  188S, 
lists  containing  particulars  ot  rio'i-ofhcial  works  pubUshed  in  the 
Colony,  and  with  reference  to  official  publications,  instruc- 
tions have  been  issued  tor  the  compilation  of  an  annual  Ust  to 
commence  with  the  current  year.  Hong-Eonp,  by  means  of  an 
ordinance  passed  in  1888,  has  in  every  way  complied  with  the 
21 
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terms  of  the  resolution  from  that  date ;  whilst  in  Hauritius  the 
practice  is  to  have  a  return  of  all  publioations  published  quarterly 
in  the  Government  Gazette. 

Turning  to  the  West  Indies,  replies  have  been  received 
from  British  Ouiana,  Jamaica,  Triuidad,  Barbadoes,  the  Windward 
Islands,  and  the  Bahamas.  .\s  rei^'iirds  Jamaica,  lists  of  non- 
ofScial  publications  have,  siuce  1837,  been  published  quarterly 
in  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
.\ct  passed  in  tliat  year ;  and  directions  have  now  been  given  tor 
the  issue  of  a  quarterly  list  of  all  official  publications.  I  may 
here  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  work  which  has  beon 
already  commenced  by  Mr.  Frank  Cundall,  the  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  lustitute  of  Jamaica,  in  the  compilation  of  a 
Bibliography  of  the  hterature  of  Jamaica— the  first  attempt.  I 
believe,  on  record.  Mr,  Cuudall's  work  cannot  tail  to  prove  of 
considerable  service  to  all  students  of  West  Indian  hiatory,  as 
well  as  to  his  brother  librarians  in  this  country. 

In  British  Ouiana  no  record  has  been  kept  of  publications  of 
the  nature  refeired  to,  but  the  matter  is  receiving  consideration, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Institute. 

Trinidad  has  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  resolution  in  every 
respect  for  the  past  seven  years — quarterly  returns  of  all  pub- 
lications being  regularly  published  in  the  Jiot/al  Gazette. 

The  Government  of  Barbadoea  replies  that  if  a  specimen 
copy  of  the  form  of  the  register  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
kept  is  supplied,  the  Governor  will  be  glad  to  comply,  as  far  as 
as  may  be  practicable,  with  the  request  of  the  Institute. 

The  Government  of  the  Windward  Islands  has  undertaken 
to  issue  lists  of  all  publications  once  a  year  m  the  Government 
Gazettes  of  the  three  islands  of  the  Windward  group,  viz., 
Qrenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia. 

The  reply  from  the  Bahamas  is  to  the  effect  that  only  a  few 
oflicial  publications  are  locally  published,  but  that  should  any 
other  publications  be  issued  in  the  Colony,  the  desire  of  the 
Council  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Mediterranean  Colonies  of  Malta  and  Cyprus  have  re- 
plied to  the  following  effect :  the  Government  of  IHalta  stales 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  comply  wholly  with  the 
request,  inasmuch  as  only  such  publications  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Government  for  which  copyright  under  an 
ordinance  passed  in  1888  is  applied  for,  but  tbat  quarterly  lists 
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of  copyright  works  are  published  ia  the  Goverotnent  Gazette, 
whereas  ia  Cyprus  an  ordinance  is  in  force  requiring  the  publieii- 
tion  annually  of  all  iion-oBicial  works,  and  that  with  respect  to 
ofBcial  puhlicatioria,  which  are  few  in  number,  the  suggestion 
wil!  be  adopted. 

The  small  Colony  of  the  Falkland  IslandB  undertakes  to  make 
a.  note  of  the  request  ia  the  eveQt  of  their  beiug  any  pubUcatiou 
within  the  Colouy. 

I  may  meDtioii  that  in  every  instance  the  Colonies  have  kindly 
consented  to  supply  the  Royal  Coloaial  InsLimte  with  such  lists 
as  are  published,  and  these  I  shall  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  any  member  of  the  Association  who  may 
desire  to  consult  them. 

Having  now  traversed  the  Bmpire,  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst 
many  of  the  Colonial  Governments  are  willing  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  formulated  by  the  Council  of  the 
lloyal  Colonial  lustitue,  there  are  instances  whoro  uothing  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  little  or  no  encouragement  is  held 
oiit  for  a  hotter  state  of  things  in  the  future.  There  jnay 
possibly  be  reasons  tor  such  a  course,  but  such  indiflference 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those  Colonies.  I 
have  been  told  that  to  try  to  get  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  to 
comply  with  such  a  request  is  but  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast,  but 
Ibis  applies  equally  to  other  great  questions  which  have  been 
stated  to  be  huyoud  the  hounds  of  practical  politics,  hut  which 
have  been  taken  up  and  carried  into  effect  after  considerable 
difficulty  and  opposition.  So  with  the  questiuu  of  Hegiatration 
of  titlsB  of  works  published  in  the  Colonies.  The  time  must  come 
when  those  Colonies  which  at  present  have  taken  no  stops 
towards  publishing  lists  such  as  have  been  suggested,  will  give 
their  support  to  a  subject  which  requires  very  little  outlay  of 
either  lime  or  money,  and  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  the  Colonies  themselves,  but  of  the  empire  at  large  ;  for  in 
the  face  of  an  ever-growing  empire,  an  ever-multiplying  mass  of 
hterature  regarding  it,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  important  that 
every  individual  Colony  should  assist  in  the  coinpilatiou  of  a 
bibhography  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  the  world  has  ever 

-T.  R.  BooHE. 
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List  of  Periodical  State-Printed  Registers  of  Litera- 
tore  issued  in  India,  and  certain  of  the  Colonies. 

The  value  of  the  greater  number  of  these  Registers  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  thoy  (according  to  the  particular  caee) 

(1)  Separated  Ollicial  Literature  from  General  Literature ; 

(2)  Included  Newspapers ; 

(3)  Separated  Periodicals  from  Non-Periodicals; 

(4)  Separated  Continuations  from  Non-Continuations  ; 

(5)  Gave  a  running  number   to  each  item,   commenciog 

afresh  each  year  ; 

(6)  Printed  the  Kei^istera  on  uniform-sized  Paper. 

Colonies. 

Periodical  State-Printed  Registers  of  General  Literature. 

Canada. 

[Monthly  List  of]  CopjrigbtB  entered     ...  at  the  Dopt.  o[  Agricul- 
ture.    (Ciipyrigbt  Diviaion,  Ottawa). 
Pfinleil  in  the  "  Caruulinn  Patent  Office  Record." 
Might  this  iiot  be  pobtinhed  separately  as  a  Siugle-sbeet  List  ? 
Cape  Colony. 

Transtript  [Qiiarlerlij)  of  the  Eutrie?  Registered  in  the  Regialry  Book. 
nndpr  Acta  No.  2  of  1873.  and  i  of  18S8     .     .     .    puWialied  iu  terms  of 
Section  VI.  of  the  last-nioutioued  Act,  &c. 
Ceylon. 

Ststcment  (pi(or(frrj/)  tf  Books  printed  in  Cejlon,  and  BegiEtcred  under 


Ocdin 


□Fll 


A  Qvarlcrhj  Supplement  to  the  Cci/hn  Gor 


it  Gaietlt. 


HcmomDda  [Annual]  of  Books  Printed  and  RegiBtered  in  Cjpnii 
Hong-Kong. 

Hclum  (Quarlrriij)  u!  Tuoks  Registered  uuder  Section  6  of  Ordin 

Jumalco. 

R<^tum  (Quarterly)  of  Hooks  published  hi  Jamaica,  &c, 
I'l-'mled  ti(  the  Gorerniiie.tt  Oaxette. 


KEturo   (Qtiarferly)  of  Books  printed  in  tha  Island  of  Malta  aud  i1 
Dependencies,  and  delivurud  at  the  Public  Registiy,  rSc. 
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■MIFltlD*. 

Ad  OrdiDanca  to  provids  foi  the   Freseivatioa  ol    Books   priated   in 
Mauritius,  and  for  ths  Rogiatratloa  of  suoh  Books  {Ho,  H  of  1893). 
Newfoandlaod. 

All  Act  to  provida  tor  the  Pcesarvation  of  Capiei  of  Bjoica  printed  in 
Newfo midland,  and  for  tha  Rogiatration  of  sacli  Boolia  (50tb  Viot.,  Oap.  18|. 
Bivep  Gambia  SettlementB. 

An  OrdiQanou  to  provide  for  tha  Preservation  of  Oopios  of  Books  printed 
in  the  Suttlomiint  on  tliQ  River  Gambia,  and  for  the  Registration  of  BOob 
Boot*  (No.  1  of  1888). 
Bierro  Leone. 

[A  Book  Registration  Ordinanoe]  was  passed  on  the  19th  Jan.,  18B7. 
Straits  BeUlementB. 

Memoranda  {Quarterly)  a(  Boots  registered  in  the  Gatnlogao  of  Booka 
Printed  in  tlio  Straits  Sottlomrinta,  ondor  the   Provisions  of  Ordinanoe 
No.  IV.  of  1886.  &a. 
Trinidad. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  Trinidad,  and  delivered  to  the  Be^ater 
Qenenil,  &c. 


India. 

Periodical  State-Printed  Registers  of  Qeneral  Literature. 

IJmere— HerwELFa. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  Poriodicala  Registcrtd. 

CntnlogiiQ  of  Booka  registered,  &,o.     (ABsam  Library,) 
Bengal. 

Bengal  Library  Catalogue  of  Books,  i&o. 

Quurtertij  Appendix  to  Iha  Calcuila  Oatette. 
Bombay  and  Bind. 

Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  la  the  Bombay  Prosidonoy  [including  Sitid], 
4c. 
Burma. 

Catalogue  of  Books  registered  in  Biuma,  4e. 
OttDtral  Provincea. 

CatuJoguo  of  Books  registered  in  tho  Control,  Provinces    .     .     .     imdur 
Act  XXV.  of  1867,  as  amended  by  Act  X.  of  1890. 
HcUdarabad  Aisi^ed  Dittrieta. 

Memorandum  of  Boolfa  issued  in  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 
Hadrao. 

A  Oatalogae  of  Books  printed  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  &c 

A  QaarUrLy  Sappleniani  lo  Vte  fort  St.  George  GtuelU. 
■yure  (Bangalore). 

Oatologue  o[  Books  printed  in  the  Civil  and  Uilitary  Station  of  Banga- 
lore, and  registered,  &a. 
■ynra. 

Catalogue  of  Booka  regiiiterod  under  the  Ooveinineut  of  Mysore,  £o. 
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North- WeBteni  ProYinceB  and  Oudh. 

Statement  of  Particulars  Regarding  Books  and  Periodicals  published  in 
the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Ac. 

Oudh. 

Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  Oudh  ( — 1877).     For  subsequent  years, 
see  North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 

Pm^ab. 

Catalogue  of  Books  registered  in  the  Punjab,  &o. 

Bind. 

See  Bombay  and  Sind. 

Periodical  Printed  Registers  of  OfScial  Literature. 

India. 

List  of  Official  Publications  (other  than  confidential)  issued  by  Depart 
ments  of  the  Government  of  India  and  Local  Governments  and  Adminis- 
trations   .     .    .    wliich  are  exempted  from  Registration. 

Bombay. 

List  of  Official  Publications  printed  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  &c 
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Instances  of  State-Printed  Registers  of  Literature 
issued  by  Foreign  GoYernments. 

L— General  Literature. 

The  most  noticeable  approximate  instances  of  State-Printed 
Registers  of  National  Literature  issued  by  Foreign  Gcvernments 
which  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  are  the  following : — 
United  States  of  America. 

**  Copyright.      Catalogue  of    Title-entries    of   Books,   and 
other  articles  entered  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress,  under  the   Copyright  Law  of   1895.     (Issued   by  the 
Dept.  of  the  Treasury.)" 
Chili. 

Anuario  de  la  Prensa  Chilena.  PubHcado  por  la  BibUoteca 
Nacional. 
France. 

Bulletin  mensuel  des  r^centes  publications  fran^aises  (Bib- 
lioth^que  Nationale). 
Italy. 

Bollettino  delle  Pubblicazioni  Italiane  ricevute  per  diritto 
di  stampa.     (Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  di  Firenze.) 
Spain. 

Boletin  de  la  Propiedad  Intellectual  pubHcado  por  el  Minis- 
terio  de  Fomento.  Tom  I.  Registro  General.  1879,  1880-81 
[&c.]     Continued  nearly  up  to  date,    Madrid^  1886,  &c.  8°. 

II. — OfQcial  Documents. 

America  (Official  Documents). 

I  have  not  time  to  record  the  few  instances  of  State-Printed 
Registers  of  Official  Documents,  issued  by  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, that  have  come  to  my  notice,  but  I  know  of  none 
(Foreign)  issued  on  the  same  scale  as  those  now  being  issued 
by  the  Government  of  America,  although  these  are  capable  of 
great  improvement. 

Comprehensive  Index  of  the  Publications  of  the  United 
States  Government,  1889-1893,  by  J.  G.  Ames,  Superintendent 
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of   Documents,  &c.     52  Congr.,   Sess.  2.    House  Misc.  Doc. 
No.  95.     Washi7igto7if  1894:.  fol. 

Catalogue  (Monthly)  of  Publications  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  during  the  montb[s]  of  January 
[-March  ,  1895.     (Nos.  1-3.) 

Continued  as  : 

Catalogue  of  United  States  Public  Documents,  issued 
monthly  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  (April,  1895,  &c.)  No.  4,  &c.  Government 
Printing  Office ^  Washington^  1895.  8°. 
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Circular  Letter  addressed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  various  ^^  Scientific  Bodies  "  and 
^^  Scientific  Hen  "  relative  to  proposed  International 
co-operation  in  the  Record  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Royal  Society's 
Circular  of  1894  on  the  subject  of  the  Record  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture (reprinted  by  permission,  with  certain  changes  of  type). 

The  circular  is  remarkable  as  showing  how  thoroughly  the 
Committee  grasped  the  essential  points  of  importance  from  a 
bibliographer's  point  of  view,  viz. : — 

(1)  That   the  compilation   of   the   Catalogue   should   aim    at 

C07n2)let€ness, 

(2)  That  it  should  take  note  of  all  Scientific  Literature,  irre- 

spective of  the  form  in  which  it  is  published. 

(3)  That  (recognising  the  insufficiency  of  titles)  **  the  text  of 

each  paper,  and  not  the  title  only'*  should  be  consulted. 

(4)  That  the  work  should  be  issued  in  rapid  periodical  instal- 

ments. 

(5)  That  while  the  Literature  of  Science  is  to  be  attacked  as 
'     a  large  group,  its  parts  shall  be  so  sectionally  dealt  with 

that  **  the  portion  which  pertains  to  any  particular  branch 
of  Science  might  be  obtained  separately." 

(6)  That  there  must  be  International  Co-operation. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  complete  records,  even  with 
the  best  co-operation  of  Scientific  Societies,  the  author's  views 
are  expressed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

[COPY.J 

The  Royal  Society, 

Burlington  House, 

„_1894. 

Sir, 

The  Royal  Society  of  London,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
has  published  nine  quarto  volumes  of  **  The  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers,"  the  first  volume  of  the  Decade  1874-83  having  been 
issued  last  year. 
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This  Catalogue  is  limited  to  prrioilkal  scientific  literature, 
i.e.,  to  papers  published  in  the  Transactions,  &c.,  of  Societies, 
and  in  Journals ;  it  takes  no  account  whatever  of  monographs 
and  independent  books,  howevui-  important.  The  titles,  niore- 
ovei',  are  arranged  solely  accoi-ding  to  authors'  names ;  and 
though  the  Society  has  long  had  under  consideration  the  pre- 
paration of,  and  it  is  hoped  may  eventually  issue,  as  a.  key  to  the 
volumes  already  published,  a  list  in  which  the  titles  are  arranged 
according  to  subject  matter,  the  Catalogue  is  still  being  prepared 
according  to  authors'  names.  Further,  though  the  Society  has 
endeavom'ed  lo  include  the  titles  of  all  the  scientific  papers  pub* 
lished  in  periodicals  of  acknowledged  standing,  the  Catalogue  is, 
even  as  regards  periodical  literature,  confessedly  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  titles  of  papers  published  in 
periodicals  of  little  importance,  or  not  easy  of  access. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  of  scientific  literature  the 
task  of  the  Society  in  continuing  the  Catalogue,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  difliculty.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  clear  that  the  progress  of  science  would  be  greatly  helped  by. 
indeed,  almost  demands,  the  compilation  of  a  Catalogue  which 
should  aim  at  completeness,  and  should  contain  the  titles  of 
scientific  publications,  whether  appearing  in  periodicals  or  inde- 
pendently. In  such  a  Catalogue  the  titles  should  be  arranged 
not  only  according  to  authors'  names,  but  also  according  to 
subject  matter,  the  text  of  each  paper  and  not  the  title  only 
being  consulted  for  the  latter  purpose.  And  the  value  of  the 
Catalogue  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  rapid  periodical  issue, 
and  by  publication  in  such  a  form  that  the  portion  which  pertains 
to  any  particular  branch  of  science  might  be  obtained  separately. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  propavatioii  uiul  publication  of 
such  a  complete  Catalogue  is  far  beyond  the  power  and  means  of 
any  single  Society. 

Led  by  the  above  considerations,  the  President  and  Counoil  of 
the  Boyal  Society  have  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  feasibilitij  of  such  a  Catalogite  being  tontptied 
tkrow/h  Inientational  Go-operation. 

The  Committee  are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  formulate  any 
distinct  plan  by  which  such  international  co-operation  might  be 
brought  about ;  hut  it  may  be  useful  even  at  the  outset  to  naake 
the  following  preliminary  suggestions  : — 

The  Catalogue  should  commence  with  papers  puljlished  on 
or  after  January  1,  1900. 
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A  central  office  or  bureau  should  be  established  in  some 
place  to  be  hereafter  chosen,  and  should  be  maintained 
by  international  contributions,  either  directly,  that  is  by 
annual  or  other  subsidies,  or  indirectly,  that  is  by  the 
guarantee  to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
Catalogue. 
This  office  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Catalogue. 
This  might  be  done  either  by  all  periodicals,  monographs, 
&c.,  being  sent  direct  to  the  office  to  be  catalogued  there, 
or  by  various  institutions  undertaking  to  send  in  portions 
of  the  Catalogue  already  prepared,  or  by  both  methods 
combined. 
At  such  an  office  arrangements  might  bo  made  by  which, 
in  addition  to  preparing  the  Catalogue,  scientific  data 
might  be  tabulated  as  they  came  to  hand  in  the  papers 
supplied. 
The  first  step,  however,  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  scheme  of 
international  co-operation  is  feasible  and  desirable.     The  Com- 
mittee accordingly  is  desirous  of  learning  the  views  upon  this 
subject  of  scientific  bodies  and  of  scientific  men. 

We  therefore  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as,  at  some  early  opportunity,  to  make  known  to  us,  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee,  your  owti  views  on  the  matter. 

Should  the  decision  you  report  be  in  any  way  favourable  to 
the  scheme,  may  we  further  ask  you  to  communicate  to  us,  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee,  any  suggestions  which  you  may  think 
it  desirable  to  make,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  inaugurating  such 
a  scheme,  as  to  the  constitution  and  means  of  maintenance  of 
the  Central  Office,  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  there,  as  to  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the 
Catalogue  should  be  pubhshed,  and  the  like  ? 

We  are. 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

M.  Foster,  Secretary  B,  S. 
Rayleigh,  Secretary  B.  S. 
J.  Lister,  Foreign  Sec,  B.  S. 
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^^L'lnstitut  International  de  Bibliographie. 


"i 


The  month  of  September,  1895,  marks  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  BibHography,  as  having  witnessed  the 
first  International  Conference  of  Librarians,  met  together  to  discuss 
the  promotion  of  international  co-operation,  in  the  introduction  of 
order  into  the  whole  world  of  literature. 

In  one  sense,  the  Conference  was  not  altogether  "inter- 
national," for  there  were  many  who  either  did  not  hear  of  it  at 
all,  or  who  heard  of  it  too  late  to  be  able  to  attend. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  and  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le 
Chev.  Ed.  Deschamps,  Senateur,  was  a  decided  success,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  the  account  of  it  published  in  the  oflicial  Bulletin ^  No.  1. 

The  holding  of  the  Conference  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
MM.  La  Fontaine  and  Otlet.  It  appears  that  these  gentlemen, 
havmg  devoted  themselves  during  the  last  six  years  to  the 
classification  of  works  on  Sociology  and  other  subjects,  were  so 
impressed  by  the  remarkable  facilities  of  the  Dewey  system  of 
classification,  that  they  resolved,  as  impartial  advocates,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  popularise  the  system  in  Europe,  and,  further 
still,  sought  opportunity  of  bringing  the  advantages  of  the 
system  to  the  notice  of  the  nations  in  general,  \vith  a  view,  if 
possible,  of  arriving  at  some  common  basis  of  operations  in 
regard  to  the  record  of  the  literature  both  of  the  past  and 
future. 

But  while  the  advocacy  of  the  Dewey  system  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  motive  powder  at  the  Conference,  the  chief 
significance  of  the  Conference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  wisely  con- 
stituted itself  an  association  for  the  scientific  investigation  and 
promotion  of  all  matters  and  measures  calculated  to  facilitate 
future  literary  research. 

In  fact,  so  resolute  was  the  conference  on  this  point  that 
its  leading  statute  clears  the  air  wdth  the  almost  fierce  announce- 

'  All  Article  contributed  to  "  The  Library,"  Ko.  83  (Vol.  vii.),  November, 
1895. 
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'  ment  that  it  is  "  une  association  exclusivement  scientilique." 
And,  indeed,  it  is  high  time  for  the  iostitution  of  such  an  associa- 
tion, for  the  present  moment  is  a  most  critical  one  in  the  history 
of  BibUosraphy,  The  civilised  world  hoa  grown  tired  of  con- 
fusion. Confusion  of  tongues  is  bad  enough,  but  confusion  of 
books  is  worse;  and  thus  we  see,  on  all  sides,  learned  societies 
ot  different  character,  combining,  with  the  determination  of 
doing  their  best  to  remedy  the  present  state  ot  affairs.  Their 
very  zeal  and  energy  is  the  chief  danger  against  which  we  have 
to  contend.  Matters  have  drifted  for  so  long  that  we  are  now 
confronted  by  tho  danger  of  rushed  remedies  and  the  stereotyping 
tiastily  considered  measures,  which  might  easily,  in  the  end, 
involve  fresU  complications,  for  when  once  systems  are  laid 
down  on  false  or  imperfect  lines,  it  is  not  easy  to  change  them. 

It  is  not  impatience  alone,  however,  which  characterises  tho 
hour  ;  it  is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  isolated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  different  bodies  and  individuals  which  are  certain  not  only 
to  clash  with  one  another,  but  which  may  even  hinder  one  another 
st  seriously.  Tho  intricacies  of  hterature  are  such  that  our 
interests  are  all  identical.  We  must  attack  literature  as  a  whole, 
on  one  well-ordered,  scientific  plan,  carefully  studied  beforehand, 
which  shall  take  cognisance  of  the  wants  of  all,  and  thus  prevent 
the  few  from  selfishly  spoiling  the  chances  of  the  many. 

For  these  reasons  librarians  should  hail  the  advent  of  the 
"  Institut  International  de  Bibliographie  "  with  joy,  should  wish  it 
all  success,  and  should  be  eager  to  help  forward  that  success. 
And  the  augury  of  the  future  is  all  the  more  propitious  because 
the  organisers  of  the  Conference  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
definitely  recognising  the  fact  that  the  future  of  Bibliography 
depends  not  only  upon  the  general  co-operation  of  Governments, 
;  also  on  their  actual  intervention  in  the  control  and  direction 
of  Kational  Bibliography.  While  giving  utterance,  however,  to 
such  congratulations,  it  may  not  he  out  of  place  to  add  one  word 
of  warning  on  the  subject. 

It  is  true  that  the  Dewey  system  has  very  many  and  great 
advantages.  Its  adaptability  for  the  arrangement  of  boolis  iu  a 
library  ;  its  comprehensiveness  ;  its  perspicuity;  its  consistency  ; 
its  certainty  ;  its  powers  of  expansion  ;  its  detachment  of  Bub- 
Bections ;  and  many  other  quahties,  all  elicit  our  highest  adrnira- 
.  tion;  and  since  any  system  is  better  than  none,  and  no  systetu 
can  be  perfect,  and  the  Dewey  system  approaches  a  very  high 
standard  of  perfection,  has  stood  the  severest  test  of  long  use  iji 
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many  hundred  libraries,  and  is  not  Ukely  to  bo  paralleled,  there 
is  every  reason  for  wialiing  to  see  it  introduced  as  a  standard 
system  of  classification  throughout  the  world. 

But  whether  it  be  a  sound  principle  that  "la  classification 
bibliographique  "  may  in  the  division  oE  sci^iiec  exist  independently 
of  "  la  classidcation  ecientifique"  for  all  ages,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  be  practically  useful,  is  a  question  which  is  open 
to  criticism.  And  on  this  head  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  the  Dewey  system  can  be  made  to  adapt  itself  in  detail 
to  future  changes  in  the  natural  classification  of  sciences. 

The  point,  however,  wliieh  it  is  necessary  to  empliasise,  is 
that  there  are  many  other  preUnuDaries  relative  to  International 
Bibliography,  which,  while  being  of  vital  importance  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  subsequent  work,  are  open  to  no  sort  of 
criticism,  and  which  uiiglit  therefore  be  referred  to  the  several 
Governments  with  a  tar  greater  chance  of  their  being  immc' 
diately  acted  upon.  Thus  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  absolutely 
essential  that  each  Government  should  issue  proper  periodical 
catalogues  of  its  official  dociiments.  Again,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  each  Government  should  issue  complete 
quarterly  (it  not  luontlily)  lists  of  its  own  particular  modern 
literature.  There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  final  accept- 
ance of  the  Dewey  system  of  classification  would  bu  a  more 
probable  event  if  the  Institute  confined  itself  at  first  lo  the 
request  that  each  Government  should,  dealing  with  the  present, 
issue  Periodical  Class  Lists  of  Literature  grouped  under  the  ten 
mam  divisions  only.  That  this  might  fairly  be  asked,  and  as 
easily  granted,  is  the  more  probable,  because  with  a  tew  minor 
exceptions,  these  are  the  divisions  already  practically  recognised 
throughout  the  literary  world.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  press  the  claims  of  the  Dewey  system  is  practically  to  ask  the 
ieveral  Governments  to  issue  duplicate  records  of  their  several 
literatures  (a  request  in  no  way  unreasonable  but  not  so  easily 
sanctioned).  For  while  official  lists  must  generally  coincide 
with  the  systems  pursued  at  the  National  Libraries,  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  libraries  is  not  based  un  the  Dewey  system,  and 
could  scarcely  be  changed.  It  is  one  thing  to  adapt  a  few 
thousand  books  to  a  new  system  and  another  to  adapt  llie 
millions.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  great  as  are 
the  advantages  of  the  Dewey  system,  although  it  can  greatly 
aid,  it  can  never  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  additional 
compilation  of  special  bibliographies.     For  these  reasons  it  would 
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be  unwise  if  the  Inatitut  attempted  to  pledge  tlie  several  Govern- 
menta  to  the  ilrlitils  of  the  Dewey  system  at  too  early  an  hour. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  special  ttdvantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  Institut  is  the  proposed  co-operative  issue 
of  titles  (on  supple  uniform  slips)  of  all  literature,  with  the 
Dewey  book-marks  iifiised,  so  that  those  who  are  interested  in  a, 
particular  Bubject  may  easily  obtain  the  required  titles  by  quoting 
the  numbers  of  the  sections  desired. 

These  are  the  chief  reflections  which  naturally  occur  on  a 
pei-usal  of  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  lustitut.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  present  effort  cannot  compare  tor  one  moment 
with  the  importance  of  the  Conference  to  be  convened  by  the 
Royal  Society,  in  London  in  1896,  The  Institut  International 
has  but  commenced  :  the  all-powerful  Eoyal  Society  is  bringing 
to  a  ripe  coDctufiion  the  investigations  of  several  years.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  latter  society  concerns 
itself  with  the  one  section  of  "  scUniific"  literature,  however 
important,  the  other  will  deal  with  the  whole  area  of  literature. 
For  this  reason  the  value  of  the  Institut  International  must  bu 
viewed  in  regard  to  its  wider  sphere  of  work,  and  if  its  opera- 
tions are  wisely  conducted,  and  it  is  made  truly  representative 
of  international  opinion,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  destined 
CO  rank  as  the  highest  factor  iu  the  future  of  Bibliography.  It  is 
lo  be  hoped  that  the  Institut  will  place  itself  in  communication 
with  the  Royal  Society,  with  a  view  to  a  mutual  understanding. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  Institut  will  bold  an  annual 
session,  that  the  present  subscription  is  teu  francs,  that  the  head- 
quarters us  at  present  determined  are  at  Brussels  (Hotel  Baven- 
stein,  Eue  Eavenstein,  11),  from  whence  all  iuformalion  will  he 
supplied. 

Otherwise  the  character  of  the  Institut  may  best  be  gathered 
from  the  appended  Memorandum  of  Statute  No.  1,  and  of  the 
leu  resolutions  passed  at  the  Conference. 

The  reader  will  probably  agree  in  the  conclusion  that,  If  ever 
the  ideas  sketched  in  the  Athenieiim  of  the  year  1850  are  in  any 
way  to  be  realised,  it  will  be  through  the  agency  of  the  "  Institut 
luteroational  de  Bibliographie." 

FUASR   CaSII'BEIjI., 

Resolutiona. 

l.^-The  Conference  is  of  opiuion  that  the  results  of  the 
Decimal  sj'Stem    of  classlficatiou  are  fully  satisfactory,  nrit  only 
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from  a  general  practic&l  point  of  view,  but  aleo  for  purposes  of 
iuteraational  co-operation. 

2.— The  Conference  invites  attention  to  the  results  already 
obtained  from  the  use  of  the  Uewey  system  of  claesification,  and 
recommendB  its  entire  Eidoption  with  a  view  to  promotiog  a  basis 
of  international  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 

3, — The  Conference  expresses  the  desire  that  all  Governments 
should  form  a  Universal  Bibliographical  Union,  with  a  view  to 
the  creation  of  an  lutornatioaal  Bibliographical  Office.  It  in- 
struota  its  bureau  to  respectfully  convey  this  resolution  to  the 
Belgian  Government  in  the  hope  that  it  will  initiate  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  furthering  the  project  under  consideration, 

4. — The  Conference  resolves  on  the  creation  of  au  Institute 
of  International  Bibliography. 

5. — The  Conference,  being  of  opinion  that  all  systematic 
classification  presupposes  the  existence  of  complete  and  accurate 
National  Bibliographies,  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
several  Governments  to  the  importance  of  uniformity  of  legis- 
lation in  regai-d  to  the  registration  of  printed  works. 

6. — The  Conference  expresses  the  desire  that  Governments 
directing  the  compilation  of  National  Bibliographies,  should 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  the  Decimal  system  of  classification. 

7. — The  Conference  expresses  the  desire  that  privately 
printed   catalogues,  and    most   particularly  booksellers'  genoraJ 

L catalogues,  should  similarly  adopt  the  decimal  classification. 
S.^The  conference  expresses  the  desire  that  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  "Association   fran^aise  pour  I'Avancement  des 
Sciences,"  at  Bordeaux,  August,  1895,  relative  to  the  supply  of 
titles  of  scientific  works  by  the  authors,  be  generally  accepted. 
9. — Tlie  Conference  acknowledges  the  announcement,  made 
by  MM.  La  Foutaine  and  Otlet,  concerning  the  proposed  gift  of 
their  index    of    400.000   slips,  for  the  use  of  the  future  Inter- 
national BibUographical  Bureau,  and  returns   thanks  to  those 
gentlemen    for   their    energetic    efTorts    and    for   their  generous 
donation, 
10. — Pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Bureau,  the  Conference  suggests  that   the  existing  Bureau  at 
Brussels  should  continue  its  labours  on  the  principles  of  luter- 
national  scientific  co-operation. 
The    Conference   also    expresses  the  special    hope   that    the 
Dewey    Classification    Tables   be    immediately   translated  into 
German,  French,  and  Itallau. 
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Statutes. 

In  the  case  of   Statute  I.   (which  alone  is  here  quoted),  it 
may  be  better  to  give  it  in  the  original : — 

I. — L'lnstiti^t  International  de    Bibliographie  est  une  asso- 
ciation exclusivement  scientifique. 
II  a  pour  but : 

(1**)  De  favoriser  les  progrSs  de  Tinventaire,  du  classe- 
ment,  et  de  la  description  des  productions  de  I'esprit 
humain ; 
(2^)  De  determiner  les  unites  bibliographiques  en  vue  de 
faciliter,  d'internationaliser,  et  de  perfectionner  le 
caract^re  scientifique  de  ce  classement; 
(3°)  De  donner  son  concours  h  toute  tentative  s^rieuse 

de  classement  international; 
(4°)  D'examiner  les  difficult^s  qui  viendraient  k  se  pro- 

duire  dans  Tapplication  de  ce  classement; 
(5^)  De  contribuer,  par  les  publications  et  par  tons  autres 
moyens,  k  faire  adopter  par  ceux  qui  publient,  col- 
lectionnent,  consul  tent,  ou  analysent  des  livres  on  des 
productions  de  Tesprit  humain,  un  syst^me  de  classe- 
ment uniform  et  international. 
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Institut  International  de  Blbllo^phie.' 

StatntB. 

L.~L'InBtituC  international  de  Bibliographje  est  u 
excluBivemeDt  scientifiqae. 

n  a,  pour  hut : 

1°  De  favoriHer  lea  progrSe  de  rinventaire,  du  classement  el  di  ] 
la  description  (lea  productions  de  Tesprit  humain  ; 

2"  De  determiner  lea  unit^a  bibliographiquea  en  vae  de 
d'ioternationaUBer  et  de  perfectiouner  le  caractere  scientifiqae  3i  1 
ce  olasaenient ; 

3°  De  donner  aon  concours  k  toute  tentative  s^euse  de  ol 
inent  international ; 

i°  D'examiner  les  difficult^ s  qui  viendiiuent  k  se  pi-oduire  din 
I 'application  de  ce  cliissement ; 

5°  De  coutribuer.  par  des  publications  et  par  tous  autres  moye 
k  faire  adopter  par  ceux  qui  publient.  collect! on nent,  conaultent  q 
analysent  dea  livres  ou   dea  productiona   de  I'eaprit  humun,  tl 
ayatSme  de  classement  unifornie  et  international ; 

II. — L'lnatitut  tient.  en  r^gle  g^n^rale,  une  session  pai  an. 
Dans  chacune  de  aea  aeaaions  l'lnatitut  d^aigne  le  lieu  et  I'^poqoe 
de  la  session  suivante. 

ni. — L'lnetitut  se  compose  de  menibrea  effectifa,  de  uiembree 
aaaocida  et  de  membvea  honorairiis, 

IV. — -L'lnatitut  choiait  aea  niembres  effectifs  parmi  les 
personnes,  institutions  et  associations  qui  a'occupeDt  effectivement 
de  bibliographie  et  de  bibliotheconomie.  Chaque  institution  ou 
asBOciation  est  representee  par  son  d^ligu^.  Lsb  memhres  effectifs 
ont  voix  deliberative. 

V. — Sont  membres  aseoci^a,  toutea  lea  pereonnea  qui  s'int^res- 
sent  k  I'cDUvre  pourauivie  par  l'lnatitut  et  qui  dieirent  aesister  k  eee 
deUWrationa.     He  ont  voix  consultative. 

VI.— Le  titre  de  membre  honoraire  est  conf4r6  aux  personuos 
qui  auront  rendu  k  l'lnatitut  dea  services  signalds. 

I   from  the   BulUHn  of  thr  ■'  InaUtut   ItU 
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VII. — Nul  ne  peut  devenir  niembre  de  Tlnstitut  s'il  n*a  6t^ 
admis  au  scrutin  secret,  en  assemble  g6n6rale,  sur  la  presentation 
de  deux  membres. 

"VIII. — Les  membres  efifectifs  payent  une  cotisation  annuelle 
de  dix  francs,  les  membres  associ^s  payent  une  cotisation  annuelle 
de  cinq  francs,  les  membres  honoraires  ne  payent  aucune  cotisation. 
lis  ont  tous  droit  a  recevoir  les  publications  de  Tlnstitut. 

IX. — Le  nombre  des  membres  est  illimit^.  Toutefois,  dans  les 
deliberations,  les  membres  appartenant  h,  une  nation  ne  pourront 
disposer  d'un  nombre  de  voix  superieur  au  quart  des  voix  dont 
disposent  ensemble  les  membres  appartenant  h,  d'autres  nations. 

X. — L'Institut  procMe,  lorsde  I'ouverture  de  chaque  session,  A 
reiection  de  son  president. 

XI. — L'Institut  choisit,  parnji  ses  membres  effectifs,  un  Bureau 
permanent  compose  d'un  president,  d'un  secretaire  general  et  d'un 
tresorier.  Ces  membres  sont  elus  pour  le  terme  de  six  ans.  Le 
Bureau  permanent  exerce  le  pouvoir  executif,  il  pourvoit  aux 
mesures  urgentes  et  aux  cas  imprevus,  il  prepare  et  convoque  les 
sessions.  Le  secretaire  est  spedalenient  charge  de  la  redaction  des 
proces  verbaux  des  seances  et  de  la  correspondance.  II  a  la  garde 
des  archives  et  il  redige,  lors  de  chaque  session,  un  resimie  dea 
travaux  de  I'lnstitut. 

XII. — L'assembiee  generale  fixe  le  siege  de  I'lnstitut. 

XIII. — Les  decisions  pnses  par  l'assembiee  generale,  dans  sa 
session  annuelle,  le  seront  k  la  majorite  des  suffrages. 

XIV. — Les  presents  statuts  peuvent  etre  revises  i\  la  demande 
de  vingt  membres  effectifs  et  apres  que  les  modifications  proposees 
auront  ote  communiquees  k  tous  les  membres  de  I'lnstitut.  La 
revision  sera  votee  k  la  majorite  des  2/3  des  membres  presents. 

XV. — L'Institut  public  im  bulletin  peHodique  oil  sont  discutees 
ftoutes  les  questions  relatives  au  but  de  1' association. 

Le  bulletin  public  les  noms  de  tous  les  groupes,  institutions  et 
personnes  qui  adherent  a  I'lnstitut  et  k  ses  decisions. 

Dispositions  Transitoires. 

I. — Par  derogation  speciale  k  I'art.  7,  jusqu'ti  la  prochaine 
reunion  de  I'lnstitut,  les  pouvoirs  de  l'assembiee  generale  sont 
d^iegues  au  Bureau  pennanent  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'admission  de 
membres  adherents  et  les  mesures  urgentes  pour  le  developpement 
de  I'lnstitut  et  la  realisation  de  son  but. 

II. — Appartiennent  de  droit  k  I'lnstitut,  les  personnes  qui  ont 
assiste  ou  adhere  k  la  Conference  de  Bruxelles  et  qui  notifieront  leur 
intention  au  Bureau  permanent. 
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Conference  bibliograpbiqae  Internationale. 
Decisions  et  Vcbux. 

I. — La  Conference  considere  In  clasaification  d6cima!e  comme 
doanant  des  r^sultats  pleinemetit  satiRfaisaubs  au  point  de  vue 
pratique  et  internationiil. 

II. — La  Conference  constate  les  applications  considerables  d^k 
faites  de  la  clivssifioation  de  Dewey  et  recoinmande  son  adoption 
int^grale  en  vue  de  faciliter  a  bref  dfilai  une  entente  entre  tous  lea 
pays. 

III.— La  Conference  ^mct  le  voeu  de  voir  lea  Gouvemements 
former  une  Union  bibliographique  universelle  en  vue  de  la  cr6atioii 
d'lm  Office  international  de  Eibliographie.  Elle  charge  sod 
bureau  de  transmettre  ce  voju  au  Gouvemement  beige  et  de  le 
prier  respectueusement  de  prendre  k  cet  effet  toutes  les  initiatives 
qu'il  jugerait  utiles. 

IV.— -La  Conference  decide  la  creation  d'un  Institut  interaa- 
tional  de  Bibliographie. 

V.^Lft  Conference,  oonsidi^rant  que  tout  claaaeuient  ayst^ma- 
tique  suppose  I'eKisteuce  de  hibliognvphiea  nationales  completes  et 
exactes,  signale  aux  gouvemements  I'iniportance  d'une  legislation 
uniforme  concemant  le  depot  legal. 

VI.^ — -La  Conference  e met  !e  vccu  que  loraque  lea  gouverninents 
intervieunent  officiellement  pour  aoutenir  des  bibliographies  natio- 
nales, ils  insistent  sur  I'adoption  de  la  classiGcation  decimale. 

VII.— La  Conference  eiiiel  le  \'ceu  que  lea  publications  dues  A 
I'initiative  privee  et  plus  particulierein:;nt  les  catalogues  collectitB, 
edites  par  des  cercles  de  librairie,  adoptent  egalemont  la  olaasitica- 
oation  decimale. 

VIII.- — La  Conference  emet  le  voeu  que  les  propositions 
adoptees  par  1' Association  franijaise  pour  I'avancement  des 
sciences,  reunie  k  Bordeaux  en  aout  1895,  et  relatives  aux  indica- 
tions a  fournir  par  les  auCeurs  pour  les  litres  des  travaux  acientifi- 
iques,  soient  accept^es  d'une  nianiere  generals. 

IX. ^La  Conference  prend  acte  de  la  declaration  fait  en  leur 
iioin  personnel  et  au  nom  de  Jeurs  collaborateurs  par  MM-  La 
Fontaine  et  Otlet,  concernant  I'apport  gi-atuit  qu'JIs  se  proposent 
de  taire  a  I'Oflicc  international  de  bibliograpbie  k  creer  par  les 
Btats.  du  repertoire  de  400,000  tichea  qu'ila  ont  collationne. 

Elle  vote  des  reinerciementa  il  MM.  I ji  Fontaine  et  Otlet,  pour 
leur  initiative  et  pour  ieur  dou  ginereux. 
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X. — En  attendant  la  constitution  definitive  de  cet  OflBce,  la 
Conference  invite  I'Office,  fonctionnant  actuellement  k  Bnixelles, 
k  poursuivre  ses  travaux  sur  la  base  d'une  large  collaboration 
scientifique  internationale. 

Elle  emet  sp^cialement  le  voeu  de  voir  traduire  imm^diate- 
ment  en  allemand,  en  frangais  et  en  italien  les  tables  de  la 
classification  d^cimale  Dewey. 
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A  Yagae  Enquiry. 

Enter  Reader. — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information  concerning 
Education  in  the  British  Colonies  :  perhaps  you  can  help  me  ?'* 

(The  Librarian  replies  with  a  smile), — Well,  it  is  rather  a 
large  order ;  however,  I  will  try  my  best  to  help  you.  Tell  me 
first,  what  special  period  of  time  you  have  in  mind  ;  perhaps  you 
\vish  to  study  the  question  in  regard  to  one  particular  year  ? 

B. — Oh  !  well,  I  had  not  thought  of  that ;  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  study  the  subject  generally.  Does  not  your  Library  issue 
an  Index  which  would  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know  ? 

L. — {More  smiles), — I  am  afraid  not !  You  mean  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  sit  down  at  a  table,  and  open  one  book  and  find 
all  the  answers  to  your  questions  on  one  page  ? 

R. — Well,  no,  not  exactly  that ;  that  would  be  too  unreason- 
able,— but  still  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  '"find  something — 
some  sort  of  a  guide — but,  perhaps,  if  I  cannot  succeed  in  that, 
parhaps  I  can  at  least  see  the  Colonial  Blue  Books.  I  suppose 
they  will  tell  me  what  I  want,  or,  perhaps,  could  you  tell  me  what 
Documents  the  Colonies  do  publish  ?  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed 
to  look  at  them  ?^ 

Z/. — Well,  again,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  satis- 
factory answer. 


('  There  are  several  tons  of  "  them  I  '*) 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  Colonies 
publish.     (I  doubt  whether  they  even  know  themselves). 

B. — What  I  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  do  not  issue 
Lists  of  their  official  publications  ?  Why,  surely  all  Publishers, 
even  numbers  of  the  very  poorest  Second-hand  Booksellers,  issue 
lists  of  the  books  they  wish  to  sell,  and  surely  the  Colonial 
Governments — Governments  being  some  of  the  largest  Publishers 
— must  do  so  if  it  be  only  for  their  own  official  use  ? 

L. — I  do  not  think  they  do  wish  to  sell  their  publications — at 
least,  so  it  would  apjpear,  judging  from  my  own  experience  ; 
otherwise  they  would  take  more  trouble  to  issue  printed  Lists  and 
advertise  the  existence  of  their  Documents.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
do  print  lists,  they  do  not  circulate  them — not  in  this  country,  at 
least ;  but,  judging  from  long  experience,  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  issue  such  lists,  and  apparently 
have  little  intention  of  so  doing,  just  at  present. 

E. — But  is  it  not  a  very  short-sighted  policy  ?  Why,  when 
one  thinks  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which 
have  been  spent  by  the  various  Colonies  on  Commissions  of  Inquiry-, 
and  on  engaging  the  services  of  the  best  experts  in  order  to 
elucidate  social  and  other  problems,  and  on  printing  all  these 
voluminous  reports,  and  then — to  think  of  the  reports  buried  in 
official  dungeons,  when  they  might  be  distributed  throughout  the 
world ;  it  seems  too  absurd.  Why,  only  the  other  day,  a  friend 
of  mine  was  remarking  that  he  would  give  anything  to  obtain 
certain  reports  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  specially  interested. 
He  knew  the  reports  existed,  but  he  could  not  find  where,  and  it 
was  of  great  national  importance  that  he  should  obtain  them  at 
once,  as  it  might  affect  an  important  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  he  could  prove  his  assertions  by  actual  recorded 
experience. 

L. — And — he  couldn't  ? 

R. — No  ;  lie  was  obliged  to  witness  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  but  he  could  not  get  his  infonnii- 
tion  in  time  to  draw  out  his  statistics  or  submit  proofs  of  liis 
assertions,  which  might  easily  have  turned  the  course  of  the 
Debate. 

L.—l  am  afraid  his  is  a  common  case.  Doubtless  the  reports 
he  wanted  were  close  at  hand,  probably  in  more  than  one  libi*arv ; 
but,  you  see,  it  is  of  little  use  distributing  Documents  unless  you 
provide  a  key  to  their  contents. 

R. — Why,   do   you    mean    to  say  that  if    I  luid    the   Official 
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Reports  before  me  now,   that  I   should  have  any  difficulty  in 
quickly  skimming  their  contents  ? 

L. — I  am  afraid  so — in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  collections  of  Colonial  Do'cu- 
ments  form— many  of  them — little,  or  often,  large  libraries  in 
themselves,  and  you  would  probably  find  the  documents  exces- 
sively heavy  and  unwieldy  to  consult. 

You  would  next  find  that  every  other  Colony  arranged  and 
bound  its  Official  Docimients  in  a  different  order  and  called  Series 
which  are  really  identical,  by  different  names  ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances you  would  have  to  turn  through  the  pages  of  the  greater 
part  of  each  volume,  of  some  500  pages,  before  you  would  find  the 
report  you  wanted ;  and  you  would  probably  find  hundreds  of 
single-sheet  Official  returns  dovetailed,  in  among  long  and  perhaps 
valuable  bond-fide  reports  and,  withal,  even  if  there  be  a  rough 
Index  of  Contents,  no  continuous  pagination  answering  to  the 
Index  to  guide  you  through  the  labyrinth. 

li. — Is  it  possible  ?  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  there 
has  never  been  any  attempt  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  such  obvious 
importance  ? 

L. — It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  quite  such  a  sweeping 
assertion. 

Canada  has  made  considerable  efforts ;  indeed  the  system 
pursued  by  the  Canadians  is  most  creditable  to  them,  although  it 
is  very  far  from  perfect. 

New  Zealand  and  Queensland  have  also  made  fair  attempts, 
the  system  of  group  arrangement  of  the  former  Colony  being 
specially  clever. 

B. — And  which  do  you  consider  the  worst? 

L. — Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  comparisons,  but  I 
will  say  that,  so  far  as  the  general  system  of  grouping  reports 
together  in  volumes  goes,  the  system  pursued  by  the  Colonies^  of 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  as  bad  as  one  can  wish — from  a 
Librarian's  point  of  view — and  that  is,  after  all,  the  practical  view 
which  men  do  ill  to  disregard. 

En^ish  Home  OfBoial  Doouments. 

B. — And  what  have  you  to  say  about  our  own  Official  Docu- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

L. — Ah,  well  1  we  can  afford  to  be  proud ;  that  is  to  say,  we 

'  Vide  App.  ii. 
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have,  above  all  nations,  and  considering  their  bulk,  made  the  best 
efforts — and  that  from  a  very  early  period — to  make  them 
nccessible. 

B. — ^  Well,  that  is  something;  but  your  use  of  the  word"  efforts" 
seems  to  imply  that  you  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  our  own 
system. 

L. — True,  I  am  not.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  what  it  should 
be,  and  of  what  it  could  be. 

fl.^Then  what  would  you  propose  ?  Surely  the  Atmual  Index 
is  as  good  as  you  oan  wish. 

/v.— As  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  too  much  overloaded  with 
details  of  the  contents  of  reports,  the  nature  of  which  is  obvious 
from  the  very  titles.  This  increases  its  size  unnecessarily,  and 
detracts  from  the  perspicuity.  I  should  mention  also  that  it  does 
not  include  a  large  number  of  Departmental  Official  Publications 
issued  during  the  year. 

B. — Really  ?  But  how  am  I  to  know,  then,  where  to  find  out 
about  the  others  ? 

L. — Oh  I  well,  your  instinct  will  tell  you  that  there  must  be 
some  more  somewhere. 

R. — My  instinct !  But  suppose  I  have  none  ?  Ah  !  I  see  you 
are  making  fun  of  me.  Then  what  you  suggest  is  that  there 
should  be  one  Index  to  contain  separate  entries  of  every  single 
document  published  during  the  year,  whether  it  lie  Parliamentary 
or  purely  Departmental  Report. 

L. — Precisely  so;  at  least  there  should  be  one  Register  of 
Ofiicial  Documents  published  during  the  year,  and  one  Catalogue 
of  Documents  relating  to  a  given  year. 

On  the  Differenoe  between  a  Register  and  a  Catalogue. 

R. — But  why  a  "  Register  "  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  Register  and  a  Catalogue?  I  was  talking  of  "  Indexes,"  and 
now  you  talk  of  '■  Registers"  and  ■'  Catalogues." 

L. — The  difference  is  this  :  The  object  of  a  Register  is  to  show  1 

you  what  Documenta  were  issued  during  a  particular  period  by  a  i 

particular  Department.  The  object  of  a  Catalogue  (i.e.,  a  Subject- 
Cataloguei  is  to  show  you  what  Documents  exist  on  a  particular 
Subject  for  a  given  period  {montli,  year,  &.c.).  It  is  impoitant  to 
remember  tliat  Departments  do  not  always  exactly  correspond 
with  the  Subject- niatter  of  the  Reports  which  they  issue,  and  in 
some  countries,  owing  to  administrative  changes,  the  same  Annual 
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For  these  rensouB  (ami  for  thu  additional  reason  that  a  projmr 
Subject' Catalogue  requires  a  particular  grouping  of  Beporte  and 
Lgemeut  of  headings  not  possible  in  a  Departmental  Catalogue) 
&  Subject-CalalofjM  is  an  additional  necessity,  in  order  to  enable 
men  to  find  the  Documents  they  require.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
compile  a  proper  Subject-Catalogue  without  a  knowlerign  of  a  number 
of  details  concerning  the  issue  of  each  Report.  These  details  can 
only  be  supplied  by  the  Departments  who  issue  the  reports,  and 
for  this  reason  should  appear  in  the  Annual  Lists  (collected 
together)  of  Departmental  DocumentH,  which  thus  fulfil  the  proper 
function  of  a  Departmental  Register,  or  tor  shortness^a  "  Hey  idler" 
of  Official  Documents. 

But  in  regard  to  eoantries  with  ■■  Parhaments  "or  '■Con- 
gresses "  an  nnthought-of  difhculty  arises.     To  take  our  own  case  : 

Parliament  {which,  as  regards  its  own  debates  and  committees. 
Ac.  is  technically  a  Department)  elects  to  print  a  large  number  of 
the  regular  Departmental  Reports  each  year  as  it  they  were  the 
property  of  Parliament — in  addition  to  the  numerous  ' '  occa- 
Hional"  Beturns  called  for.  The  result  is  that  the  Departmental 
Series  proper  is  split  up,  some  of  the  Reports  being  annually 
incorporated  into  the  Parliamentary  Series  as  "  Sessional  Papers," 
and  others  being  issued  independently  by  their  respective  Depart- 
ments. 

This  being  so,  how  are  we  to  constitute  our  Departmeuta! 
Catalogue  '.'  so  as  to  collect  all  the  following  kindred  reports  : 

/.     Those  issued  <ts  Parliamentary  Reports. 

(1)  The  Annual  Selection  of  the  regular  Departmental  Reports. 

(2)  The  collection  of  specially- called- for  Departmental  Eeturns. 

//.     Tlwse  ivsued  Independently. 

(3}  The  remnant  of  Departmental  Documents,  issued  indepen- 
dently of  Parhament- 

The  problem  would  best  be  solved  by  the  liberal  policy  of  re- 
printing a  coniplete  Register  of  all  Departmental  Reports  (irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  of  perhaps  two-thirds  of  them  being,  for  obvious 
purposes,  already  included  in  the  Index-Catalogues  of  Sessional 
Papers),  sucha  List  to  include  the  heading  "Parliament,"  but  only 
as  a  heading  for  the  insertion  ot  those  Documents  which  solely 
and  directly  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of  Farlla- 
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ment.  This  is  all  the  more  neceesary,  because  it  ia  not  easy  in 
the  ordinary  Index  to  the  Sessional  Papers  to  give  all  the  details 
required  unitornily  with  the  requirements  of  the  Register,  without 
somewhat  interfering  with  the  particular  ohject  of  the  Index. 

It  then  such  a  Register  were  compiled  annually,  we  should 
ohtain  a  sound  foundation  from  which  to  work,  and  thus  be  able 
to  compile  annually  a  proper  Subject- Catalogue,  including  all  th« 
Documents  of  each  year. 

This  is  the  best  way  I  can  think  of  for  showing  you  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  works  of  reference  we  are  discussing. 
It  is  true  there  are  other  points  of  difference  I  could  mention. 

In  a  "  Catalogue  "  the  titles  are  revised  and  arranged  aiccord- 
iiig  to  very  strict  rules,  and  the  headings  are  arranged  in  a  very 
particular  order,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  find  any  individual 
report  or  collection  of  reports  on  any  subject  with  certainty  and 
speed.  A  "  Catalogue  "  proper  differs  from  "  Indexes,"  as  gener- 
ally understood.  In  respect  of  the  stricter  rules  of  uniformity  which 
govern  its  compilation,  a  difference  which  can  only  be  mideratood 
by  actual  illustration. 

a.' — I  begin  to  see.  You  first  want  a  "  Register,"  and  then  a 
"  Subject  Catalogue,"  containing  reference  to  every  single  Official 
Document  relatiug  to  one  year.  But  would  not  the  odd  periods 
of  the  different  Sessions  upset  your  calculations? 

L.^No,  not  beyond  giving  mach  extra  trouble. 

jB.— Then  with  these  two  Works  of  Reference  you  are  content? 

L.— No,  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  was. 

fl.— But  are  you  not  very  unreasonable?  Why,  what  mora 
can  you  want?     Is  there  not  a  danger  of  excess  of  system  ? 

L. — Not  in  this  century.  But  you  fail  to  gi'asp  the  situation. 
Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  an  excessive  supply  of  Works  of 
Reference  ?  There  are  many  wants,  and  there  must  be  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  instruments  of  supply.  Think  of  the  thousands 
of  Directories,  Time  Tables,  Price  Lists  and  Trade  Catalogues  which 
appear  every  year,  issued  by  many  who  have  far  leas  money  at 
their  disposal  than  Governments  have.  They  serve  theii'  purpose, 
for  a  year  only,  and  are  destroyed.  You  do  not  complain  of  them. 
Why  should  you  complain  in  the  present  instance?  You  neeid 
not  use  these  Works  of  Reference  unless  you  like.  But  when 
Librarians  of  many  years'  experience  teU  you  positively  that  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  you.  or  any  one,  with  the  informa- 
tion you  require  without  the  previous  supply  of  certain  Works  of 
Reference,  and  are  able  to  give  good  reasons  for  their  assertiooa. 
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you  should  believe  them,  and  furthermore  endeavour  to  support 
them  in  their  attempts  to  obtain  the  required  works.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  my  individual  wants  or  of  yoiirs  only.  The  point  at 
issue  is  that  there  are  the  wants  of  a  thousand  other  individuals, 
which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  institution  of  particular  series 
of  Works  of  Keference,  compiled  in  reference  to  the  particular 
requirements.  And  if  these  works  are  not  compiled  and  printed, 
not  only  does  public  progress  suffer,  but  the  work  of  a  Library' 
Staff  is  doubled  through  the  necessity  for  making  long,  exhaustive, 
and  frequently  fruitless  researches,  which  would  be  rendered  un- 
necessary if  the  proper  Works  of  Reference  existed. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Official  Documents  of  the  British  Empire, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  one  Series  of  Documents  only,  it  is  a  case  of 
several  distinct  Series ;  and  thus  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
number  of  separate  Indexes  or  Catalogues,  in  addition  to  a  General 
Catalogue  of  the  whole  Series,  dating  from  the  very  earliest  docu- 
ment of  the  period  included,  and  kept  up  annually. 

B, — Excuse  me,  I  am  afraid  I  am  verj-  stupid,  but  I  do  not  yet 
understand.     You  puzzle  me. 

L. — {Impatiently) — Well,  it  is  simply  this.  Men  ask  to  be 
supplied  with  Colonial  Documents,  imagining  that  the  only  docu- 
ments in  existence  are  those  which  have  been  published  by 
Colonial  Governments,  and  issued  in  the  Colonies  ;  but  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  you  that  there  are  two  large  series,  i.e., 
there  must  also  be  a  large  number  of  documents  relating  to  the 
Colonies  and  India  which  have  been  issued  as  English  Sessional 
Papers  (perhaps  "  Presented  to  Parliament ")  from  a  very  early 
date,  printed  in  London,  and  if  these  had  been  more  fully  cata- 
logued, I  would  have  been  able  to  have  promptly  placed  in  your 
hands  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  titles  of  all  such  Colonial  Docu- 
ments from  the  ver>^  earliest  date,  an-anged  in  chronological  order 
under  the  particular,  subject,  each  seiies  being  found  umler  the 
name  of  the  Colony  related. 

Or,  better  still,  if  such  a  work  of  reference  existed,  you  would 
have  heard  of  it,  and  taken  pains  to  purchase  it,  before  you 
troubled  yourself  to  consult — me. 

And  similarly,  if  you  were  interested  in  India,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  or  were  wishing  to  study  English  Official  Documents  re- 
lating to  Agriculture,  Labour,  Commerce,  &c.,  it  should  have  been 
possible  for  you  to  purchase  separate  Catalogues  of  P^nglish  Official 
Documents  relating  to  any  of  these  subjects,  and  thus  you  would 
have  been  independent  of  the  [jibrarian  (and  he  of  you). 
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Critfoiam  of  other  Countries. 

R. — Ah,  that  is  very  interesting — now  I  undurstand.  And  &o 
none  of  these  fn,cihties  tor  reference  exist.  It  seems  extraordinarj", 
now  thiit  one  thinks  of  it.  But  that  is  just  hke  us  Enghsh  people. 
We  always  were  iisleep.  I  suppose  uow-  the  Foreignere  beat  us 
into  a  cocked-hat  at  this  sort  of  thing?     They  always  do. 

L.— On  the  contrary,  the  Foreigners  are  far  behind  us.  I  have 
been  for  years  trying  to  get  a  List  of  French  Official  Documents 
coiTespooding  to  ours,  but  it  does  not  enist.  I  have  heard  of  an 
Austrian  Catalogue  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain.  I 
believe  the  Hungarians  have  done  good  work  in  regard  to  their 
Documents.  But,  so  tar  as  I  know,  the  Germans  have  not  die- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  certainly  the  Italians 
have  never  issued  any  List  of  their  Documents,  except  what  has 
resulted  from  Sign.  Chilovi'a  praisewoithy  efforts  at  the  Florence 
Library. 

Until  recently  the  Americans  have  been  dreadfully  behindhand 
in  the  same  respect,  hut  now  they  have  awoken  t-o  Uie  importance 
of  the  matter,  and  have  set  tlietnselves  resolutely  to  the  task  of 
reform  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  gi-eateat  credit  on  those 
concerned. 

Why  are  Oovernments  so  Dilatory? 

li. — Well,  one  lives  and  iearns.  But  tell  me,  why  are 
Governments  so  lax  in  the  matter  ? 

Z..— The  reasons  are  many.  In  the  fii-st  place,  tradition 
and  red-tape  are  not  a  httle  responsible.  Each  Government  has 
its  own  officials  in  their  several  Departments,  who,  through  the 
perpetual  handhng  of  various  documents,  are  probably  able,  with 
the  aid  of  memory  and  rough  Card-Indexes,  to  find  the  individual 
reports  nskctl  for  by  their  superiors,  who  are  thus  satisfied  ;  and, 
apart  from  official  uses,  it  does  not  occur  to  the  officials  concerned 
that  the  outside  world  can  possibly  wish  to  peruse  the  reports  for 
which,  through  familiarity,  they  have  often  a  contempt. 

Moreover,  if  an  outsider  suggests  a  Catalogue  of  the  official 
Documents  with  which  they  are  concerned,  they  are  apt  to 
consider  such  suggestions  as  an  intrusion  in  their  own  domains, 
and  a  reflection  on  their  ri<iime  ;  and  they  very  quickly  ask  : 
■'  What  is  the  use  of  a  Catalogue  ?  We  have  always  got  on  very 
well  before,  and  no  change  is  required";  and,  as  a  friendly 
Colonial  Librarian  once  remarked  to  lue  :  "  What  can  you  say  to  a 
man  like  that?"     I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  I   have  uiel 
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more  tha,n  one  pleasing  exception  to  the  above  criticiBm,  which 
confirms  my  belief  that  if  there  are  red-tapefied  officials  in  the 
Colonies,  there  will  always  be  found  enlightened  and  liberal* 
minded  officials  also,  on  whose  aid  and  generous  co-operation  we 
can  rely. 

A  lack  of  Oentrahsation  is  another  cause  of  evil.  The  De- 
partments which  have  the  greatest  interests  at  stake  have  the 
least  control. 

H.— Then,  I  suppose,  if  one  of  the  officials  you  refer  to  dies, 
ilia  knowledge  dies  with  him  ? 

L. — Umiuestioniibly,  or  a  very  gi'eat  part  of  it,  as  is  venr 
common  throughout  many  a  Department  of  many  a  Government. 

a. — How  do  you  mean  ? 

L. — Why,  simply  that  a  certivin  type  of  officid,  when  he  finds 
himself  useful  in  a  Department,  hugs  hia  knowledge,  and  is  not 
in  a  hurry  to  part  with  it. 

H. — But,  why  ?  One  would  have  thouglit  that  he  would  he 
only  too  glad  to  place  it  on  record. 

L. — If  encouraged  to  do  so,  perhaps  ;  l>ut,  even  then,  he 
knows  that  by  so  doing  he  is  liable  to  expose  his  ignorance,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge ;  the  air  of  mystery  and  importance  in 
which  he  formerly  revelled  is  dispersed ;  he  is  no  longer  an  actual 
necessity  in  the  Department,  and  hia  future  services  may  easily 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  aiiy  junior  may,  in  an  hour,  master  that 
which  has  taken  him  years  to  learn,  and  encroach  upon  hi»^ 
province  or  step  into  his  shoes, 

li. — Do  you  really  impute  saeh  base  motives  ? 

L.—I  do  not  "  impute  "  them  ;  I  hazard  them  as  possibly  or 
partially  explaining  what  othenvise  seems  hard  to  account  for — 
and,  at  least,  they  are  natm-al  human  weaknesses — under  certain 
circumstances  which  are  not  altogether  imaginary. 

a. — -Then  you  think  no  records  are  kept  anywhere,  even  in 
manuscript  V 

L. — I  did  not  say  that.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Card  Cata- 
logues or  MS.  Registers  are  maintained  here  and  there.     But  even 

Ji. — Even  w!ml? 

L. — Such  Card  Catalogues  are  very  unsatisfactory.  Manu- 
script Hegistera  soon  get  overcrowded  and  illegible,  and  Card 
Catalogues  easily  fall  into  confusion,  if  each  new  comer  has 
a  different  system ;  besides  which,  no  CanI  Catalogue  can 
ever  be  consulted  with  the  same  ease  or  rapidity,  nor  can  it 
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ever  atone  for  the  absence  of  Printed  Catalogues,  which  show  you 
what  you  want  at  a  glance,  and  which  enable  a  thousand  scattered 
individual  to  constdt  the  same  Catalogue  with  equal  facility. 

Jt.^But  what  a  hupeleas  look-out  1 

L. — II  han  been.  But  there  are  signs  ot  more  enUghten- 
ment  in  the  futui'e.  And,  in  one  sense,  w-e  ought  to  be  grateful  ; 
for  what  hae  been  the  curse  ot  the  past  is— or  may  be — the 
blessing  of  the  future. 

Ji.— How  is  that? 

L. — Well,  in  this  way. 

An  Imperial  Series  of  Catalogues  relating  to  tlie  Colonial 
Empire. 

At  the  present  moment,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  0£B- 
cial  Documents  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire  ai'e,  as  already 
stated,  practically  un catalogued,  and  from  -one  point  of  view  this  ia 
the  best  thing  that  possibly  could  have  happened,  for  it  the  Colo- 
nies had  issued  Catalogues  of  any  pretensions  whatever,  it  is 
certain,  judging  from  the  past  history  of  the  subject,  that  they 
■would  have  all  been  compiled  on  diflerent  systenis,  and  while  the 
majority  of  those  systems  would  probably  have  been  unsatifi' 
factor}',  it  ia  improbable  that  the  several  Governments  would  have 
sanctioned  any  fresh  expenditure,  it  onc«  the  work  had  been  done 
— however  badly. 

-B. — Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  what  right  have 
you  to  assume  that  these  Catalogues  would  necessarily  have  been 
oad  ones  or  worthless  ? 

L.—l  am  afraid  for  reasons  only  too  good.  In  tlie  first 
place  all  the  instances  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  been — jutting 
ihem  by  the  highest  standard — are  either  liased  on  radically 
wi'ong  principles,  or  have  been  of  very  inferior  merit,  showing 
that  either  the  workman  was  incompetent,  or  that  he  had  very 
hazy  notions  of  the  task  on  which  ho  was  em  burked.  And  this  is 
hut  natural,  for,  in  years  past,  it  was  considered  that  any  person 
ivas  fit  to  be  a  LibrariaTi,  and  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  lo 
demand  any  special  trail,  ing,  whereas  just  tlie  (ipposite  is  the  case. 

li.—"  I  see ;  then  what  you  wish  to  do  is  to  institute  the  oom- 
pUatiou  of  one  g^eat  Sariea  of  Catalogrues  of  Colonial  Bocnments  of 
each  Colony,  arranged  on  one  plan,  su  that  llie  man  who  under- 
stood any  one  Catalogue  would  be  equally  at  home  wii.h  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  others? 

i.^Yes,  you  have  exi^otly  divined  my  ideas. 
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B. — And  you  think  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  he  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  one  staff  under  one  director 
— in  London,  for  mstance  ? 

L. — I  am  certain  of  it.  No  doubt  the  Colonies  might  easily 
contribute  considerably  to  the  work — for  instance,  each  Colony 
might  aiTange  for  the  first  copying  of  the  titles  of  its  Official 
Publications,  according  to  instructions,  sending  them  to  London 
for  final  editing  on  one  Imperial  system,  thougli  this  would  only 
l)e  really  necessary  in  tlie  case  of  Documents  not  to  be  obtained  in 
this  country. 

B. — But  is  that  possil)le  ? 

L. — In  the  main  it  is  easily  possible. 

B. — But  would  not  the  Colonies  be  hurt  or  feel  slighted,  if  it 
was  suggested  that  they  could  not  do  the  work  as  well  as  any 
other  country  ? 

L. — They  mujht  nourish  such  feelings.  Personally,  I  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  them  tlian  to  believe  it  of  them  ;  indeed,  I  fee 
convinced  they  would  enter  generously  into  the  undertaking  if 
they  were  once  satisfied  that  it  would  be  placed  in  the  best  hands, 
and  realised  that  we  in  England,  from  our  central  point  of  view, 
nmst  have  advantages  which  can  be  secured  nowhere  else. 

You  see  it  is  an  Imperial  concern,  not  a  matter  affecting  each 
individual  Colony  separately.  We  are  all  concerned  in  being  able 
to  inform  ourselves  in  the  very  best  way  concerning  the  pubHc  life 
of  any  part  of  our  Colonial  Empire,  and  the  only  way  is  for  us 
all  to  agree  to  work  togetlier. 

B, — But  who  would  l>ear  the  expense  ? 

L, — That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Each  Colony  might  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  tlie  actual  exj)ense  of  the  printing  of  the  copies 
of  its  own  ('atalogutj,  and  the  mother  countrj'  would  pay  the  staff. 

Thus  the  Colonies  would  secure  perfect  work  at  cost  price, 
while  the  Mother  Country  would  have  the  proud  knowledge  that 
she  had  forged  another  chain  to  bind  the  Empire  together,  and  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  institution  of  a  work  of  civilisation,  the 
results  of  which  would  be  incalculal)le. 

Of  course  each  Colony  would  be  free  to  do  as  it  pleased  in  the 
matter,  and  to  ])repare  and  print  any  other  kind  of  Catalogues 
they  might  ch()os(\  Hut  tlu'V  would  find  it  more  economical, 
before  embarking  on  any  separate  enterprise  of  any  extent,  to 
wait  until  they  saw  how  an  Imperial  scheme  worked  out. 

B, — And  where  would  vour  work  be  d(me,  and  inider  what 
auspices  ? 
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L. — That  is  also  a  matter  of  detail.  The  Colonial  iDStitute.  as  the 
oldest  Colonial  Society,  is  one  to  which  one  would  turn  as  corres- 
ponding agent  with  the  several  Colonies  ;  also  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Imperial  Institute  might  equally  lend  all  aid,  and  indeed  it  is 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  where  there  is  the  all-necesHary  element 
of  unlimited  space — in  fact,  I  suggested  a  plan  on  the  auhject  to 
the  authorities,  in  a  Memorandum,  in  June,  1693. 

There  must  be  room  there  both  for  a  complete  Library  of  the 
Official  Documents  of  the  whole  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire,  as 
also  room  for  the  proper  accomtuodutiun  of  the  staff  required.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  great  arguments  iji  favour  of  having  & 
Colonial  Documents'  Library  adjacent  to  a  Library  of  Emjlisk 
Home  Official  Documents,  and,  indeed,  under  the  same  roof, 
together  with  a  similar  collection  of  Foreign  Official  Documents. 

ii;,— And  would  the  Institute  be  able  to  pay  for  it? 

L.—l  do  not  propose  that  it  should.  Each  Colonial  Govern- 
ment would  do  its  best  to  send  a  complete  collection  of  its 
Documents,  or  to  complet-e  collections  already  existing  in  this 
country,  and  the  English  Government  would  pay  the  staff. 

if.— And  of  what  size  the  staff? 

L. — Again,  a  matter  of  detail.  Sis  assistants  would  be  a  fair 
number  to  start  with. 

R. — And  when  you  had  overtaken  arrears,  \vhat  would  you  do 
with  the  extra  members  of  your  staff? 

L. — That  would  not  be  a  difticultj-.  They  would  be  most 
valuable  to  the  Government  in  our  large  Departments  as  trained 
experts,  or  they  might  he  engaged  with  advantage  by  the  several 
Colonial  Governments.    They  would  soon  be  snapped  up. 

B.  —Oh,  of  course  they  would  be,  if  such  a  special  training  is 
required,  and  it  be  true  that  the  work  is  technically  difficult.  But 
(I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  very  stupid)  I  still  cannot  see 
why  HO  much  training  is  required — I  mean.  I  do  not  nnderstand 
why  the  difficulties  should  be  so  great  as  you  appear  to  imagine, 
tor  it  seems  so  simple.  Surely  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  jost 
to  copy  the  title  of  a  report,  and  then  arrange  the  titles  according 
to  their  Departments,  send  them  to  the  Printer,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  done,  without  more  ado?     Can  you  enlighten  me  ? 


On  the  Need  for  Speoially  Trained  Librarians. 

Ii. — I  will  try,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  give  you  a  verj-  faint 
conception  of  the  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  circumstances  vary  so. 
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For  this  verj'  reason,  in  dealing  with  the  thousand  variations  of 
technicalities  tbat  occur,  the  need  for  special  study  makes  itself 
felt,  in  order  tbat  the  Librarian  may  he  able  to  apply  the  same 
principles  consistently  throughout,  and  yet  know  how  to  modify 
them  according  to  the  particular  instance  without  l>ei&g  a  hlind 
slave  to  his  rules. 

In  the  lirst  place,  when  you  refer  to  the  apparently  easy  task 
of  copying  titles,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Official  Documents  have  no  titles  at  all,  or  if  they  have,  they  are 
so  badly  constructed  that  reports  have  frequently  to  he  examined 
most  carefully  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency  either  in  the 
liody  of  the  titles,  or  hy  meims  of  "  Notes." 

Again,  where  the  ordinary  eye  sees  one  report  only,  and  plumps 
down  OTIC  title,  a  practised  eye  sees  a  dozen  reports,  buried 
perhaps  as  Appendices,  hut  nevertheless  reports  of  value. 

Next,  there  are  intricate  matters  requiring  delicate  handling  in 
connection  with  the  grouping  of  reports  according  to  their 
subjects.  Then,  as  regards  the  belief  that  a  Librarian  has  merely 
to  arrange  the  several  reports  under  their  Departments,  this  is 
quite  a  fallacy. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  reports  are  published 
withoTit  any  mention  of  the  Departments  by  which  they  were 
issued. 

In  other  instances,  even  when  the  reports  have  the  name  of 
the  Departments  specified  on  them,  they  have  very  often  no 
connection  with  the  Departments  which  issued  them  (simply  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  financial  convenience.)  Thus  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  Canadian  Archives  is  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  though  this  is  scarcely  a  difficulty,  as  the  case  is  so 
obvious  ;  but  I  could  easily  quote  a  hundred  instances  where  real 
difficulties  are  thus  raised. 

Again  the  constitution  and  name  of  many  a  Department  is 
perpetually  being  changed,  as  also  the  constitution  and  name  of 
the  reports  issued. 

The  question  of  right  or  wrong  nomenclature  in  regard  to  the 
headings  adopted  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet  it 
has  invariably  iieen  misunderstood  by  almost  everyone  who  has 
attempted  it. 

Finally,  the  best  MS.  Catalogue  ever  compiled,  can  easily  bo 
practically  ruined  or  reduced  by  half  its  value  through  neglect  of 
the  particular  type  and  type-an-angement  required.  This  also  is 
a  point  on  which  the  past  augurs  ill  for  the  futm*e,  unless 
exceptional  measures  are  taken. 
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B. — Ah  I  Now  I  begin  lo  Bee  that  the  miittei'  is  uot  bo  eusy 
(LB  I  first  imagined.  But  tell  rao,  all  this  must  add  considerably  to 
ibe  expense  of  the  work  ?  L. — In  mauy  ways  no  doubt,  hut  it 
is  the  old  story,  "Parsimony  is  not  Economy."  You  muat 
pay  for  good  work,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  for  good  work  cheer- 
fully to-day.  you  will  have  to  pay  for  bad  work  unwillingly  to- 
morrow, and  for  all  time.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  howi^via-,  it  is  in 
the  long  run,  not  only  far  easier,  but  also  more  economical  to  do 
work  well  rather  than  bEidly.  You  escape  having  to  go  over  the 
old  ground  again,  and  you  are  saved  endless  unnecessarj-  queries, 
and  yoii  have  something  tangible  to  show  as  the  results  of  your 
labours.  Nor  should  it  he  foi^otten  that  Catalogues  such  as  the 
ones  under  discussion,  if  properly  eompilud,  would  be  largely 
porohased.  and  are  the  verj'  best  advertisements  for  the  sale  of 
Government  Pubhcations  that  can  he  devised,  apart  from  the 
benefit  accruing  to  the  race  from  increased  faciUties  for  the 
transmission  and  circulation  of  knowledge. 

This  should  seem  self-evident,  but  Governments  were  ever  tita 
worst  advertisers  in  the  world,  considering  their  opportunities. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  Librarians  have  to  encounter. 
If  you  doubt  my  word,  after  an  experience  of  inauy  years,  I  will 
quote  you  the  same  evidence  from  the  first  annual  Beport  of  the 
"  Superintendent  of  [Public]  Documents  "  in  the  United  States. 

"Correct  Cataloguing  of  [Official]  Publications  is  a  work  re- 
quiring a  high  degree  of  skill  and  accuracy,  and  the  catEdogning  of 
Puhhc  Documents  is  the  toughest  problem  that  cataloguers  have  lo 
encounter.  Many  have  tackled  it,  some  more  successfully  Ihan 
others,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  an  absolutely  successful 
effort  at  a  General  Catalogue  of  Pujjlic  Docnnients  has  yet  been 
made,  even  on  a  small  scale." 

As  long  ago  as  1836,  we  find  Messrs.  James  and  Luke  G. 
Hansard  and  Sons,  alluding  {in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Catalogue  of 
[Knglish]  Parliament.ary  Reports  .  .  .  1696-1834")  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject,  in  the  following  terms:— "The  difiicultiee 
felt  in  classing  Subjects  under  heads  characterising  their  nature, 
can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  similar  attempts. 
Many  Beporls  have  Titles  which  do  uot  directly  indicate  their 
subjects,  and  many  contain  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  whiob 
render  it  difiicult  to  determine  the  elass  under  which  they  should 
be  placed  :  thus  Plague  aud  ConUvjion  are  treated  on  in  Reports 
specifically  bearing  those  titles,  and  are  placed  under  Scientific 
Subjects,  with  the  sub-head  Medical ;  they  are  likewise  treated  oo 
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in  one  of  the  series  of  Eeports  on  Foreign  Trade.  Steam-boats 
and  Steam  Navigation  bear  titles  distinctive  of  those  subjects,  but 
no  inquirer  would  expect  to  find  a  discussion  on  the  construction 
of  Steam-boats  and  on  the  machinery  for  propelling  them  in  a 
Report  on  Holj/heud  Roads." 

E. — Well,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  explanations. 
Your  scheme  for  an  Imperial  Series  of  Official  Documents,  Cata- 
logues specially  interests  me. 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Fatare. 

And  you  really  think  this  is  possible  ? 

L. — Not  only  **  possible,"  but  "  probable,"  if  we  only  bend  our 
minds  to  it.  The  Canadian  Government  has  lately  shown  a  very 
hberal  disposition  in  regard  to  General  Literature,  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  Colony  which  voted  £20,000  to  the  Imperial  Institute 
would  not  be  behindhand  if  invited  to  co-operate.  I  had  lately  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Gould,  the  able  Librarian 
at  McGill  College  University,  and  I  feel  sure,  from  the  liberal 
views  he  exhibited  on  the  subject,  that  Canada  would  do  its 
share  in  the  matter,  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  and  large-minded- 
ness  which  it  has  displayed  in  the  supply  of  its  Copyright  Litera- 
ture to  om*  National  Library. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  expressed  to  me  his  very  decided  opinion 
that  the  Governments  of  Australia  have  only  to  be  approached  in 
a  friendly  manner  in  order  to  elicit  a  hearty  response. 

The  representatives  of  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference,  Mr.  Robert  Reid  and  Mr.  Lee  Smith,  wore 
equally  sympathetic.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Mills  spoke  in  the 
same  manner  respecting  the  Cape,  and  Mr.  John  Noble,  the  Clerk 
to  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  whose  experience  is  great  and  whoso 
opinion  is  of  extreme  value,  has  spoken  in  the  same  sense, 
although,  of  course,  none  of  the  above-named  persons  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  subject,  committed  themselves  to  definite 
promises. 

B.  — What,  then,  is  required  to  bring  it  about  ? 

L. — The  aid  and  influence  of  a  Minister  of  State. 

B. — And  who  would  he  be  ? 

L. — The  one  man  who  is  likely  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  such  work,  when  once  his  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  If  he  approves  of  the  idea,  the  scheme  would  very 
soon  be  brought  about.     Otherwise — Good-bye ! 
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Theory  of  a  State-Paper  Catalogue. 


'*I  certainly  know  of  no  better  aid  to  good  Admiuistration  than  an 
Index  ('  Catalogue  Kaisoune ')  to  the  .  .  .  Reports  of  those  engaged  in 
it." — (E.  T.  Atkinson,  JV.  W.  Provinces  Gazetteer.) 


In  order  to  render  the  State-Papers  of  any  country  properly 
available  to  the  student,  there  are  three  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries, which  it  is  well  to  mention  here. 

The  iirst  is  an  Annual  Register  of  State-Papers  arranged 
under  the  Departments  by  which  they  are  issued. 

The  second  is  an  Annual  Report  on  the  State-Papers  entered 
in  the  Lists,  dealing  with  the  system  of  compilation,  the  relative 
use,  and  the  contents  of  the  more  important  Beports. 

The  third  is  a  State-Paper  Catalogue. 

The  first  two  subjects  I  shall  hope  to  deal  with  on  a  future 
occasion,  and  the  third  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  quickly 
scrambled  over.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to-day  to  a 
few  remarks  introductory  to  the 

Theory  of  a  State- Paper  Catalogue. 

I  feel  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  my  choice  of  subject,  and 
tliat  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  before  such  an  audience,  to  dilate 
upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  State-Papers.  No  one  can  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  class  of  works  in  question  and  be 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  numberless  reports  of  the  greatest 
value,  not  only  on  such  subjects  as  are  obviously  matters  of 
Government  Administration,  but  upon  those  branches  of  science, 
literature,  and  art,  which  are  too  commonly  supposed  to  be 
matters  of  private  enterprise  alone.  But  if  librarians  have  a 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  the  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the 
outside  public,  for  the  ignorance  which  is  generally  displayed  on 
tlie  subject  is  truly  deplorable,  and  must  have  been  noticed  by  us 
on  many  occasions. 
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PreTailing  Ignorance. 

In  regard  to  British  State-Papers,  for  instance ;  there  seems 
to  be  an  idea  generally  prevalent  that  all  English  State-Papers 
consist  of  dry  statistics — a  strange  fancy,  but,  I  believe,  in  no 
way  exaggerated.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  average  Englishman 
argued  thus : — Statistics  are  issued  as  **  Blue  Books."  All 
English  State-Papers  appear  in  Blue  Books ;  therefore  all  State- 
Papers  consist  solely  of  dry  statistics. 

We  find  that  similar  prejudices  exist  in  other  countries,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  reports  worthy  to  bo  read  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  read  by  tens  of  hundreds,  and  reports  of  world- 
wide interest  and  value  have  a  circulation  little  wider  than  the 
shelves  of  connected  departments. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  America.  What  general  knowledge 
shall  we  find  concerning  the  existence  of  the  splendid  publica- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  witli  its  connected  Depart- 
ments, or  concerning  the  Eeports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Census  Reports,  or  those  of 
the  numerous  Surveys  ? 

In  regard  to  India  :  What  general  knowledge  sShall  we  find 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  Indian  Scientific  Surveys,  the 
Archffiological  Surveys,  or  the  large  body  of  interesting  reports 
of  an  historical  or  geographical  nature,  apart  from  reports  of 
numerous  other  departments,  which  testify  to  the  wondrous 
administration  of  a  wondrous  empire  ?    . 

Or  if  we  turn  to  France :  What  general  knowledge  shall  we 
find  concerning  the  vast  store  of  valuable  science  and  art  docu- 
ments which  have  been  issued  by  the  French  ^linister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  by  other  departments  ?  The  answer  nmst  be,  I 
fear,  in  every  case,  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself,  then,  to  our 
minds  is  this : — What  have  Librarians  done  to  dispel  existing 
illusion  and  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  to  enlighten  the  popular 
ignorance  ? 

And  although  I  would  willingly  plead  a  defence  of  my  own 
craft,  I  fear  I  can  give  no  very  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  force  an  unwilling  horse  to  drink,  but,  have  we  led 
him  to  the  water  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  prominent  countries  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  seek  for  a  comprehensive  catalogue  which  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions requisite  in  a  State-Paper  Catalogue.     And    here  let  me 
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anticipate  a  ehower  of  contraiiictions  by  shielding  myself  behind 
a  definition,  viz.,  by  stEiting  what  are  the  conditions  demajided  in 
the  compilation  of  such  a,  work. 

EBSsntlal  ohBi'actepiBtio8  of  a  CataIo|ua  of  State  Papers. 

Firstly  :  a  State-Paper  Catalogue  should  consist  excluflively  of 
official  State-Papers.  This  ia  the  first  condition,  and  yet  the  one 
which  is  most  often  violated.  It  is  a  wrong  principle  to  mix 
known  and  unknown  factors  together,  for  the  natural  result  is 
that  the  insertion  oE  the  one  cancels  the  certainty  of  the  other, 
and  rendei-9  the  whole  imperfect.  Now  State-Papers  are  known 
factors.  Anyone  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  Administration  obtaining  in  a  country,  can  say  with  certainty 
that  such  and  such  reports  should  be  found,  even  though  be  may 
never  have  seen  them  or  heard  mention  of  their  existence.  And 
if  suoh  State-Papers  he  kept  separate  by  themselves,  it  is  possible 
eventually  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  public  in  a  satisfactory 


Compared  with  State-Papers,  however,  all  other  works  are 
practically  uncertain  factors..  You  never  know  what  proportion 
of  works  on  a  given  subject  you  may  expect  to  find  In  a  cata- 
logue. You  probably  are  ignorant  of  the  different  views  which 
dictate  them,  while  the  principles  which  govern  the  cataloguing 
of  the  one,  clash  with  those  which  control  the  other,  and  con- 
fusion is  the  natural  result. 

Secondly:  A  State-Paper  Catalogs  shoiild  be  a  coDtinuoas' 
Catalogue,  from  the  earliest  date  onwards.  And  this  necessarily 
implies  that  the  volumes  shall  not  be  bound  up  annually  accord- 
ing to  Years,  but  according  to  Subjects. 

For  some  purposes  it  may  be  quite  right  to  have  State- 
Papers  bound  up  according  to  the  Year,  but  from  the  point  of 
view   in    question   it   is   absolutely    wrong.     Thus,    in    the    case 

'  The  use  o{  thia  word  "  ccm/jniioiis"  demunds  esplanaticia.  Wlitle  fas  lu 
the  case  of  the  Atilhors'  Catalogue  in  the  British  Klusauin  Library),  the 
principle  has  been  sometimes  conceded  tliat  in  the  region  of  Geoeral  Litera- 
ture, there  sbould  be  at  least  one  Catalogue  in  a  coaatr;,  in  which  all 
acoesaiona,  far  all  time,  nhould  appear,  dul^  pastod  iu,  in  tlieir  proper  place. 
ia  Catalogue  Guard-Book^,  this  rame  priuciple  lias  nevt!r  Im>oii  oonooded  lu  the 
region  of  official  Uteraturo.  Tlie  Authors'  Catalogue  in  the  British  MuAenin 
I  call  a  Gontinuoufi  Catalogue  because  it  is  kept  posted  up  to  date.  And  the 
contention  in  this  paper  ia  that  there  should  be  similar  Catalogues  for  Official 
Documoota,  and  that  the  titles  coutaiued  iu  Monthly  and  Aauual  Catalogues 
should  be  framed  (in  regard  to  the  supply  of  dates  of  publication),  with  dna 
refarencc  to  their  lj«ing  altecvrards  incorporated  as  separate  units  in  a  Coa- 
tinuoua  Catalogue). 
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where  you  wish  to  conault  reports  oa  Public  lastruction  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  iiccordiog  to  the  annual  system  of  binding 
you  would  have  to  conauit  twenty  diH'erent  indexes,  and  from 
twenty  diliereut  shelveti  you  would  have  twenty  different  voluuies 
brought  you,  each  containing  in  addition  fifty  or  a  hundred 
reports  which  you  do  not  want  (and  where  pagination  is  often 
absent  wa  know  it  ia  no  easy  taek  to  find  one  report  out  of  a, 
hundred  others.) 

In  cases  where  Ten-Year  indeices  are  pubUahed,  you  would 
of  course  only  have  to  consult  two  indexes,  but  my  subsequent 
remarks  would  ntiU  hold  good.  Contrast  on  the  other  hand  the 
facilities  afl'orded  by  the  system  of  Subjixt-hiiuUtig.  You  wish 
for  the  reports  of  twenty  years.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
one  entry  in  one  catalogue,  and  you  have  your  reports  brought  to 
you  in  one  moment,  from  one  shelf,  and  contained  probably 
in  one  volume  (or  certainly  in  not  more  than  five  volumes). 
These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  one 
system  and  the  detects  of  the  other. 

Thirdly  :  the  Title  should  generally  be  entered  in  full,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  adequately  to  express  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
and  to  enable  you  to  identify  a  report  with  ease.  Here,  again,  we 
see  the  iwlvantagea  of  the  system  of  binding  by  subjects,  for  the 
result  of  binding  by  years  is  to  encourage  indexes  to  the 
exclusion  of  oatalooues,  and  indexes  will  never  present  the 
same  number  of  titles  with  the  same  fulness  as  catalogues  would. 
In  fine,  a  State-Paper  Catalogue  should  be  compiled  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  student  can  find  any  given  report,  or  collection  ol 
connected  reports  (from  the  earliest  date  onwards),  described 
under  the  department  or  subject  concerned,  subordinate  to  the 
country  to  which  tbe  report  relates.     These  are  the  main  essen- 

"  State-Paper  "  defined. 

But  I  find  that  my  definition  is  imperfect,  for  I  have  omitted 
to  define  the  term  "  Stale-Paper."  And  indeed  it  ia  not  easy  to 
define  it  in  a  moment;  for  although  we  know  that  State- Papers 
form  a  class  distinct  by  themselves,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  assign 
the  limits,  for  at  this  point  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
difTerent  forms  of  Government  in  various  countries,  and  judge 
each  on  its  own  merits. 

This  is  not  the  time,  however,  to  pursue  such  an  inquiry, 
and,   therefore,    I   shall   confine   myself   to   the  general   state- 
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ment  that  State-papers  are  those  Reports  which  are  published  by 
the  Supreme  Oovernment  of  a  State  or  Collection  of  States,  or  by 
the  direct  Representatives  of  the  Supreme  QoTernment. 

lodia  furnishes  us  with  a  good  exa-mple  of  a  Supreme 
Govercmout,  with  separate  subordinate  Provincial  Gov«rn- 
menta.  The  United  States,  of  course,  supply  another  similar 
example.  But  what  about  the  new  phenomena  of  Local 
Government  in  the  form  of  County  Council  a  or  Municipal  Bodies, 
if  they  publish  Reports  of  Proceedings? 

For  answer,  refer  back  to  the  definition  of  "  Sltate-Papera," 
la  the  County  Council  the  direct  representative  of  the  Supreme 
Government?  In  effect:  is  the  Local  Government  ft  miniature 
Supreme  Goveniraent,  conducting  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  the  Imperial  adiuinatration  only  on  a  Provincial  scale. 

The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  The  County  Council  is  a 
representative,  Itiit  not  the  representative  of  the  Supreme 
Government.  Equally  so  ia  the  caae  of  Enghsb  Municipal 
Government. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  seems  right  to  exclude  this 
class  of  works  from  the  general  body  of  a  State-Paper  Catalogae. 
although  there  would  be  no  harm  if  they  were  included  as  an 
Appendix,  for  both  County  Council  Documents  and  Manicipal 
OSicial  Documeuts  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  "  State- 
Papers  "  as  regards  their  cataloguing. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  Semi-of^cial  papers  (as  also  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  class  of  Official  Berports  relating  to  Science  and 
Art),  we  have  no  option  but  to  catalogue  them  in  duplicate, 
that  is  to  say,  both  in  the  State- Paper  Catalogue,  and  also  in 
the  General  Catalogue,  the  only  possible  alternative  being  in 
those  cases  where  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  omit  them  as 
main-titles  in  the  one,  and  make  instead,  copious  general  cross- 
references  or  notes  to  the  other. 


Mo  Catalogue  Proper  of  State-Papers  ever  yet   Compiled. 
Existing  ones  CriticlBed. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  our  deljnitiou  of  State-Papers,  and  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  State-Paper  Catalogue,  I  am  afraid 
that  our  search  will  be  fruitless. 

We  most  of  us  know  that  in  1885  the  CS-A.  Govemment 
pubhshed  a  work  which  is  a  marvel  of  perse voranca  and 
industry,  entitled  :  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  ths  Govemment 
Piiblicatiojis  of  the  Vnitcd  States  .  .  .   mi  .  .  .  1881.    Compiled 
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[under  the  directions  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Printing]  ...  by 
B.  P.  Poore  .  1885,  /oZ.  But  apart  from  the  descriptive  matter, 
it  is  only  a  chronological  Register,  with  an  Index  of  Matters  at 
the  end,  and  would  stand  no  comparison  with  a  properly  com- 
piled Catalogue  of  the  same  papers  arranged  according  to 
Departments  and  Subjects.  Thus,  if  we  wished  to  know  what 
are  the  published  works  of  the  U.S.  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Surveys  up  to  1881,  we  should  look  in  the  Index  of 
Matters,  and  be  referred  to  fifty-five  different  psbges.  Now  the 
catch- words,  or  catch- sentences,  under  which  the  separate  titles 
are  entered,  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  one  has  frequently  to 
scan  the  whole  page,  certainly  once,  if  not  more  times,  in  order 
to  find  a  required  entry,  and  since  the  average  number  of  title- 
entries  on  the  first  two  and  last  two  pages  referred  to  is  fifty  a 
page,  according  to  this  estimate,  in  order  to  view  fifty-five 
different  entries  desired,  we  might  have  to  scan  the  greater 
part  of  o5  x  50,  or  2,750  different  entries  in  order  to  find  the 
55  required,  and  under  extreme  circumstances  we  might  have  to 
scan  a  couple  of  thousand  entries  in  order  to  find  one  single 
work  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  particular  instance  just  noted, 
there  are  Departmental  Lists  of  these  identical  publications 
mentioned.  But  a  State  Catalogue  which  has  to  rely  upon 
Departmental  catalogues  which  are  often  not  forthcoming,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  catalogue,  and  a  system  which  admits 
of  such  complications  is  assuredly  no  system  to  encourage. 

Apart  from  the  above  criticism,  the  titles  in  this  catalogue 
are  not  always  full  or  literal,  which  is  a  fact  also  to  be  lamented. 

Before  I  pass  from  America,*  however,  I  should  mention  that 
an  enterprising  pubUsher  at  Washington,  Mr.  Lowdermilk,  is 
making  meritorious  efforts  in  connection  with  the  cataloguing  of 
U.S.A.  State-Papers  on  a  more  practical  basis,  and  we  must 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  undertaking.     {^''See  Addenda.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hickcox,  also  of  Washington,  has  published  for 
some  time  a  monthly  catalogue  of  U.S.  Official  Publications. 

If  we  turn  to  India,  we  shall  come  across  certain  Catalogues 
issued  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  a  **  Catalogue  of  the 
Documents  (Maps)  ...  in  the  Marine  Survey,  Calcutta,"  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Carrington  ;  also  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Indian 
Museum. 

Next  we  shall  find  the  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office  Library, 
and  the  valuable  Catalogues  of  the  India   Surveys  Maps  and 
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Charts  which  have  been  published.  But  these  are  all  Depart- 
mental works. 

I  am  told  that  the  Austrian  Government  once  published  a  very 
complete  hst  or  catalogue  of  Austrian  State-Papers,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
character. 

In  Bng^land,  it  is  true,  we  have,  in  the  Official  annual  printed 
Indexes  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  the  neitt  best  substitutes 
for  a  continuous  State-Paper  catalogne,  but,  as  before  stated,  such 
indexes  are  accompanied  by  great  disadvantages.  I  should  men- 
tion, however,  that  Mr.  Dawaon  Eccles,  while  in  charge  o(  the 
Newspaper  Reading  Room  at  the  Eritisli  Museum,  coinmenced 
an  annual  Card  Index  to  the  English  Parliamentary  Papers,  the 
accessions  of  each  year  being  afterwards  incorporated  with  those 
of  previous  years,  dating  from  1885,  and  that  the  Index  referred 
to  has  been  most  useful,  both  for  reference  while  the  official 
index  is  in  progress  of  compilation,  and  also  as  a  Supplementary 
Index. 

In  France,  Hachette  publishes  Lists  of  French  State-Papers, 
as  Spottiswoode  does  in  England,  but  from  their  very  nature 
these  lists  must  be  of  a  periodical  character.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
have  reason  when  I  say  that  there  is  a  great  want  of  continuous 
State -Paper  Catalogues, 

But  supposing  that  we  wished  to  compile  such  a  catalogue, 
how  should  we  set  about  it?  On  what  principles  should  we 
compile  it?  And  with  this  question  we  plunge  into  the  theory 
of  the  subject. 

Firat  Principles  of  Catalo|ning  Official  Literature. 

Given  a  country  and  a  mass  of  State-Papers  to  catalogue. 
Now  iu  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  numerous  factors  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  commence  from  the  very  beginning. 

We  start,  then,  with  two  main  factors  :  I.  T}ie  Life  of  a 
Country  (consisting  of  facts  and  groups  of  facta,  mostly  connected 
in  greater  or  less  degree),  and  II.  The  Government  which  controls 
that  Life  (aa  shown  in  the  method  of  Government,  in  the  rr.ethod 
of  compiling  Records  of  that  Government,  and  in  the  method  of 
publishing  those  compiled  Records). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  ideal  Theory  of  Publication  is  de- 
pendent (a)  on  the  actual  occurrence  of  facts  according  as  they 
are  more  or  less  intricate  in  their  connection  with  one  another. 
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(b)  as  also  upon  the  mode  of  treating  those  facts  pursued  by 
the  Government,  as  shotvti  in  the  orgauisatiou  and  functions  of 
departments,  (c)  as  also  upou  the  manner  in  which  the  Eecorda 
of  Government  are  compiled,  {d)  as  also  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  compiled  Records  are  published. 

Thus,  if  the  facts  in  question  exist  in  simple  or  well-defined 
connection  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  i.e.,  the  system  of  Administrntion,  be  logical  and 
simple,  and  the  manner  of  compiling  the  reports  be  logical  with 
itself,  or  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Catalogue- Claa si 6 ca- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  stages  of  publishing  the  reports  (includ- 
ing binding),  be  reasonable  and  logical,  then  the  cataloguer's  diffi- 
culties would  be  imaginary,  and  all  the  stores  of  oflicial  wisdom 
would  be  made  accessible  to  the  pubUc  as  with  a  stroke  of  the 
magician's  wand. 

But — and  here  commence  our  diCBcutties — it  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  a  convenient  arrangement  never  exists.  There  are 
few  countries  which  have  not  cheir  share  of  tangled  and  intricate 
inetitutions^lho  growth  of  ages.  Assuredly  there  can  be  no 
country  in  which  we  can  find  absolute  and  permanent  harmony 
between  the  several  Departments  and  the  subjects  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  system  of  De- 
partmental Classification  necessarily  harmonizes  with  the  system 
required  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  State-Paper  Catalogue  ; 
and  there  are  no  countries  which  we  can  hold  up  as  examples  in 
their  adherence  to  correct  principles  of  Compilation  and  Publi- 
cation. In  the  case  of  India,  for  example,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
system  of  departmental  organisation  and  reporting  could  be  very 
simple,  where  it  has  to  evolve  order  out  of  so  many  varied  systems 
of  Law,  with  corresponding  numbers  of  Law  Courts.  Similar 
and  partly  connected  complicationsappear  in  coruiection  with  the 
numerous  Land  fievenue  systems  obtaining  in  diSerent  portions 
of  India,  while,  as  regards  illogical  connection  of  subject  and  de- 
partment, and  subsequent  error  in  matters  of  compilation  and 
pubhcation,  any  general  illustrations  of  any  special  country  would 
be  superfluous. 

Realising  then  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  we  may 
expect  to  encounter,  it  is  niost  essential  that  we  should  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  particular  principles  which  we  should  follow,  in 
order  that,  when  in  cataloguing,  we  meet  with  other  principles 
which  are  at  variance  with  our  special  object,  or  encounter  viola- 
tions of  the  geueral  principles  of  Classification,  we  shall  be  able  to 
24 
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detect    where   the  divergences    occur,    and    be  iu  a,  position    to 
counteract  tlie  bad  effects  so  far  a: 


Sabjeot -Grouping.— ClasBifloatioQ. 

First  of  all.  then,  it  is  most  important  to  note  (as  we  have 
hinted  before)  that  the  principlcB  of  subject-souping,  in  regard  to 
a.  State-Paper  Catalofjue  are  not  necessarily  the  same  (as  ia  too 
commonly  supposed)  as  those  which  affect  the  grouping  of  Sub- 
jects under  a  department,  and  consequently  influence  the  com- 
pilation of  departmental  reports. 

All  classification  naturally  depends  upon  the  particular  object 
desired.  Thus  the  Department  will  classify  its  facta  in  order  to 
tacililate  its  own  particular  ends  in  view  (often  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency rather  than  of  desire). 

In  the  General  Adminislratinn  Report  of  a  Province,  depart- 
mcute  and  subjects  will  be  re-claesi6ed  according  to  a  method 
best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  Eeview  of  Pro- 
vincial Administration.     {See  App.  II.  A.) 

The  India  Office  {in  its  report  on  the  Moral  and  Material 
Progress  of  India)  will  re-classi£y  subjects  and  departments  on  a 
broader  basis  as  suffices  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  all  India.     (See  App.  II.  B.) 

And  similarly  the  Cataloguer  of  State-Papers  re-classifies  sub- 
jects and  groups  in  order  to  fulfil  the  special  object  which  }ie  has 
in  view.  {See  App.  II.  C.)  Now  we  have  already  defined  that 
object,  but  it  witl  be  convenient  to  repeat  it. 

Given  a  country,  our  general  object  is  so  to  group  the 
subjects  of  our  country  as  best  to  facilitate  reference  to  reports 
written  on  those  subjects  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  in  detail  (as  before 
stated),  so  to  arrange  our  groups  that  any  student  may  be  able 
speedily  to  ascertain  what  reports,  from  the  earliest  date  onwards, 
have  been  published  on  any  8  abject -Group,  or  on  any  part  of 
that  Group,  and  find  any  such  reports  entered  under  the  country 
to  which  they  relate. 

We  say,  then,  that  there  are  in  our  country  a  certain  number 
of  Groups  of  subjects  (liable,  of  course,  to  increase)  for  which 
separate  reports  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  found.  We 
therefore  single  out  these  most  central  subjects,  with  their  parts 
in  the  Administration  of  the  country,  and  endeavour  so  to 
manipulate  them  as  to  make  each  group  exclusive  of  every  other 
group.  But  this  we  find  to  be  impossible,  for  we  find  that  certain 
groups  regarded  as  "  wholes  "  are  connected  with  one  another,  and 
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that  even  where  the  groups,  as  groups,  are  mainly  unconnected, 
that  there  are  often  certain  factors  which  are  common  to  many 
groups,  sometimes  in  definite  rela-tionship,  at:  others  iu  indefinite 
relationship  to  them. 

Thus  in  India  the  groups  of  Agriculture,  Land  Surveys 
{Trigonometrical,  Topographical  atid  Eevenue)  and  Land  Settle- 
ments may  generally  he  considered  as  separate  groups,  but  they 
are  very  closely  connected,  and  are,  or  have  been,  often  reported 
upon  in  common. 

Aa  a  further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  subject 
will  enter  into  numerous  groups  in  definite  relationship  we  may 
mention  Meteorology,  which  necessarily  enters  iuto  the  composi- 
tion of  India  Administration  aa  much  as  it  does  unnecessarily 
into  Eoghsh  conversation.  Thus,  apart  from  standing  as  a  group 
by  itself  in  the  light  of  a  Meteorological  Department,  it  enters 
Bubordinately  into  the  composition  of  tbe  following  groups  : — 

Agriculture. 

AThoricullnre. 

Financial  Administration. 

Fores  try. 

Irrigation  and  Nai'tgation. 

Land  Revenue  Adntinistration. 

Land  Hevenue  Settlement  Dept. 

Products. 

Public  Works  Dept. 

Pott  Office  Dept. 

Revenue  Administration. 

Sanitation  {Military  aiul  Civil). 

Telegraph  Dept. 

Trade. 

In  fact  it  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  the  weather  may  affect 
any  group  besides  the  ones  especially  mentioned. 

Again,  as  regards  a  subject  being  common  to  many  groups 
with  indefinite  relations  to  them,  wo  have  only  to  mention  Indian 
History  and  Geography  (taken  together).  Now  it  anyone  wished 
to  peruse  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  past 
history  of  the  Indian  people,  including  their  manners  and 
customs,  legends  and  lore,  and  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
cou\itry,  he  would  at  the  very  least  have  to  peruse  the  reports  on 
the  following  subject  groups  or  their  subdivisions. 

Firstly,  those  reports  which  relate  avowedly  to  the  subject. 


L. 
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Archaoiogical  Reports. 

Gazetteers. 

Geographical  Travels  and  Expeditions  Reports. 

Historical,  Geographical  and  StaltslicMl  Reports  and  tkt 
Records  Comviission  Reports. 

Secondly,  he  would  hara  to  Bcfi,n  the  pages  of  the  General 
Administration  Eeports,  as  also  of  reports  relating  to  such  diverse 
subjects  aa^ 

Ceiisuscs. 

Language. 

Military  Expeditions. 

Political  Missions. 

Routes. 

Telegraph  Administration . 

Land  Revenue. 

Land  Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  or  Land  Records,  Agri- 
culture and  Settlement  Reports  of  each  Province,  artd  also  th^ 
Reports  on  Vic  Great  Surveys  of  India,  Revenue,  Trigonometrical 
and  Tojiograpkical. 

Every  one  of  the  above  subject  groups  reports  will  often 
contain  identically  the  same  information  in  regard  to  this  broad 
subject  of  history  and  geography.  Since,  therefore,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  absolute  esclusiveness  of  all  the  groups,  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  we  there- 
fore arrange  our  groups  in  such  a  way  that  each  group  can 
assert  prior  claim  if  not  sole  claim  to  all  its  parts.  And  in 
illusfcratiou  of  this  principle  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Clements  Markham'a'  words  in  regard  to  the  sectional  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mora!  and  Material  Progress  Reports  of  India,  where 
he  says  that  each  section  treats  "  o/  a  special  administrative 
subject  or  group  of  subjects,  tite  aim  being  to  include  in  each 
seclion  those  subjects  which  have  more  cJiaracteristics  in  cnm- 
mon  with  one  another  [for  the  purpose  in  question]  than  any  of 
them  have  in  common  with  any  oilier  report  not  in  that  section." 

Now  although  Mr.  Markham  enunciates  this  general  prin- 
ciple in  special  reference  to  the  object  of  an  Annual  Review  of 
Indian  Administration,  the  general  principle  applies  equally  to 
all  species  of  classification,  whatever  the  object  may  be,  and 
thus  to  the  grouping  of  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  a  State- 
Paper  Catalogue. 


I  Now  Sir  Clan 


,s  Markham,  K.C.B. 
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We  have  now  arranged  our  di£ferent  Subject -groups,  and 
have  called  them  each  by  the  name  which  is  calculated  most 
clearly  and  accurately  and  yet  comprehensively,  to  designate  the 
contents.  But  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  keep  to  these  groups, 
for  fresh  principles  now  come  into  operation  in  connection  with 
the  extent  and  composition  of  each  group  and  otherwise. 

Thus,  if  our  groups  are  large  ones,  and  we  find  that  there  are 
series  within  series  contained  in  them,  we  should  proceed  to 
subdivide  them ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  in  so  doing.  For 
while  Over-centralisation  is  an  evil,  so  also  is  an  excess  of  De- 
centralisation. If  we  omit  to  subdivide  large  groups  which 
admit  of  clearly-defined  groups  being  further  extracted '  from 
them,  the  result  will  be  an  unsatisfactory  vagueness,  which 
renders  it  less  easy  to  trace  the  several  parts.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  split  up  our  groups  too  much,  w^e  are  in  danger  of 
losing  count  of  the  numerous  scattered  fragments,  and  of  having 
to  scour  the  whole  Catalogue  in  dififerent  directions  in  order  to 
discover  their  existence. 

Our  golden  rule  then  is  this:  Avoid  the  two  extremes  of  ex- 
cessive Concentration  or  Separation^  and  he  sure  that  your  groups, 
even  if  tliey  are  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  one  another,  are  at  least 
clearly  defined. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  principles  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  at  liberty,  if  necessary,  to  split  up  any  one  group  into 
two  or  more  sections,  (a)^  either  retaining  those  sections  under 
the  group,  or  separating  them,  (b)  and  raising  them  to  the  rank 
of  groups,  each  under  its  own  designation.  (We  should  take 
care,  however,  that  there  be  connecting  General  cross-references 
between  the  separated  parts,  unless  the  connection  be  obvious.) 

But  even  yet  we  have  not  finished  enumerating  the  dififerent 
possible  modifications  of  our  Group-arrangement.  Instances 
occur  where  an  important  subject,  which  has  a  standing  of 
its  own,  is  found  attached  to  a  group  which  has  direct  claims 
upon  it,  but  not  exclusive  claims.  In  such  an  instance  (c)  we 
should  sever  the  attachment,  and  raise  the  part  to  the  rank  of  a 
group — taking  care,  however,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  two. 

Furthermore,  if  any  case  (d)  arose  in  which  no  group  existed 
for  a  new  part  come  to  light,  we  should  enter  that  single  part 
separately  as  if  it  were  a  group.     Geo^aphical  considerations 


'  For  examples  of  (a)^(e)  See  Appendix. 
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(e)  will  often  necessitate  other  modifications,  when  we  liave  to 
deal  with  subjects  which  cross  the  provinces  of  a  country, 
such  as  Railways,  Rivers,  Canals,  or  Mountains. 

These  at:e  the  more  common  cases,  which  may  necessitate 
interference  with  our  imaginary  Group-arrangement.  And  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  wd  must  not  expect  to  find  any  one 
relationship  of  group  to  group,  but  all  throe  relationships  of 
"  Sui-ordi nation,  S'lf^er-ordination,  and  t'o-ordination,"  and  some- 
times, as  already  hinted,  AV-ordinatiou.  And  uow^  to  proceed 
with  the  theory. 


The  Theory  of  Compilation  and  Publication. 

Having  settled  our  groups  on  a  broad  basic,  and  re-settled 
them  according  as  subsequent  circumstances  demand,  and  having 
pointed  out  the  possible  relationships  between  them,  it  remains 
tor  UB  to  base  the  compilation  of  our  reports  upon  those  groups 
as  much  as  possible. 

I  have  stated  before  that  the  theory  of  Departmental 
classification  is  not  necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  system  of 
the  Cataloguer.  It  toUows  naturally  that  the  Record  of  those 
classified  facts  may  he  at  variance  with  the  Cataloguer's  ideal 
system  of  Compilation. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  Compilation,  we  may  take  it  that,  froiu  a 
departmental  view,  so  long  as  a  report  contains  an  accurate  and 
logical  record  of  facts  in  accordance  with  the  main  object  of  the 
record,  other  matter  may  be  included  (either  tor  convenience  or 
of  necessity)  which  may  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
real  subject  of  the  Report.  While  in  regard  to  Publication,  bo 
far  as  the  purposes  of  Di-pailimnlal  Administration  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  sufficient  to  affix  a  name  which  shall  accurately 
express  the  main  object  or  the  general  contents  of  a  report, 
without  immediate  reference  to  other  pubUeations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus,  in  such  instances  Compilation  is  not  neeesBarilv 
carried  out  with  any  special  regard  to  future  Publication,  Pub- 
hcation  being  perhaps  only  called  in  at  the  last  moment  to 
make  the  best  of  Compilation  as  it  stands. 

From  the  cataloguer's  point  of  view,  however,  in  regard  to 
State-Papers,  the  TlicorJ/  of  Compilalion  pertains  to  the  accurate 
and  logical  record  of  fact^  not  only  in  reference  to  the  immediate 
object  of  a  special  report  or  group  of  reports,  but  also  in 
reference  to  the  position  which  it  shall  afterwards  occupy  ainong 
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all  Other  works,  as  determined  by  the  manner  in  whioli  it  is 
subsequently  published. 

For  the  furtherance  of  these  two  objecta  it  ie  necessary  that 
all  compilations  shall  be  based  upon  a  certain  Subject-Group 
arrangement  specially  designed  to  forward  the  mutual  interests 
of  both  objects,  to  the  detriment  of  neither. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  Tluory  of  Piiblicalion  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  that  of  Compilation.  It  is  that  by  which  the  world  is 
best  enabled  to  benefit  by  each  printed  record,  taken  separately 
or  collectively  with  other  works,  and  thus  relates  primarily  to 
the  manner  in  which  such  printed  records  are  issued. 

Thus  Publication  is  to  Compilation  as  Compilation  is  to 
Facts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  object  of  Compilation  is  to  make 
Foots  accessible ;  the  object  of  Publication  is  to  make  Becorda 
of  Facts  accessible. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  diFTcreuce  between  the  Publication 
systems  of  Departments  and  Cataloguers  will  be  found  in  the 
case  of  reports  relating  to  the  annual  Administratiou  of  Govern- 
ment Farms  in  India. 

Thus  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  we  find  the  same 
reports  styled  in  six  diHerent  ways  within  a  period  of  ten  years, 
fi.g.,  as  the  Reports  of  the — 

1.  Government  Experimental  Farm,  \Cawnpore'\, 

2 Experimental  Farm,  Vawnjiore, 

3.  Cawnpore  Experimental  Farm. 

4.  Cawnpore Farm. 

5.  Camnpore  Experimental  Station. 

6.  Cawnpore  Agricultural  Station. 

While  in  the  case  of  other  Provinces  we  find  further  four 
variations  of  title,  e.g., 

7.  Government  Farm. 

a.  {Diitrict\  Government  Farm. 

9.  Experimental  Station. 

10.  Agricullunil  Station. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  each  of  the  above  title-phrases 
expresses  accurately  the  contents  of  the  report,  and  is,  therefore, 
from  a  departmental  view  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  from  our 
point  of  view,  ten  diH'erent  title-phrases  for  ten  similar  publica- 
tions is  unsatisfactory,  because  if  there  were  ten  separate  Pro- 
Tincial  Catalogues,  each  compiled  separately,  and  we  wished  to 
peruse  these  ten  kindred  reports,  we  might  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  them,  as  they  might  very  possihly  be  indexed  under 
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ten  different  sab-headiiig3  inBtead  of  nnder  one  parallel  sub- 
heading. 

We  want  (before  any  title)  two  terms  common  to  all  the 
reports,  which  shall  express  accurately,  simply  and  yet  compre- 
henaive  (firstly),  the  Group  to  which  they  belong,  and  (secondly) 
the  sppcia!  section  of  that  Group,  with  due  reference  to  other 
publications  on  the  subject ;  and  these  terms  we  find  ia  the 
words,  AGRICULTURE  and  FARMS. 

In  illustriition  of  the  difference  between  the  two  theories  ot 
Compilation  we  may  again  refer  to  the  subject  of  Indian  History 
and  Geography,  and  we  shall  tind  that  while  archie o logical  and 
statistical  surveys  have  beeu  organised  and  separate  archteo- 
logical,  historical,  geographical  and  statistical  reports  issued,  it 
has  been  found  convenient  or  necessary,  from  departmental 
points  of  view,  that  in  the  absence  of  purely  historical  and 
geographical  Departments,  any  other  Department  whose  duties 
permitted  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  of  describing  their  history  and  noting  geographical 
aspects  of  the  country,  should  record  that  information,  which 
should  be  entered  in  the  report  on  the  operations  of  that  Depart- 
ment, whatever  that  Department  be. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  we  find  a  vast  store  of  historical 
and  geographical  intonnation  in  reports  which  were  primarily 
written  for  other  objects,  and  relating  to  such  divers  subjects  oa 
have  been  enumerated  on  page  368,  commencing  with  the  Census, 
and  ending  with  the  reports  of  the  Three  Great  Indian  Sui-veys. 

That  such  a  syi^teni  of  Compilation  should  render  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  trace  the  required  information  is  not  surprising. 
Firatly.  Becaiise  such  information  esiats  in  so  many  unlikely 
and  different  places.  Secondly.  Because  even  if  a  reader  knows 
that  he  will  find  his  information  in  a  certain  report  which  is 
written  mainly  on  another  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
know  to  what  extent  or  at  what  intervals  the  subject  has  been 
included,  so  that  he  may  have  to  skim  the  contents  of  twenty 
volumes  and  perhaps  find  fifty  pages  on  his  subject  in  the 
twenty-first  volume,  or  find  no  mention  of  it  at  alt.  Thirdly.  He 
may  find  his  one  subject  so  closely  worked  into  the  other  that  at 
first  sight  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  other,  and  when  recog 
nised  is  very  inextricable,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  quite  a  chance 
whether  he  find  any  mention  of  the  inclusion  of  his  subject  either 
in  the  table  of  contents  or  on  the  title-page. 

The  Cataloguer's  theory   of   Compilation    and    Publication 
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shows  US  the  cause   of   the   evil    and   its   possible   remedy    or 
counteraction.    The  germ  of  it  lies  in  the  statement  that — 

Subject  A  shall  be  reported  upon  in  Report  A,  and 
shall  be  called  Report  A,  and  shall  be  bound  up  with 
Reports  A. 

It  rests  upon  the  truism  that  no  information  (which  is  supplied 
for  the  sake  of  future  reference)  should  be  entered  in  print 
except  where  we  may  most  reasonably  expect  to  find  it,  and  the 
Theory  of  Publication  further  dictates  the  precise  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  published  so  as  to  enable  us  best  to  make  use 
of  it.  This  involves  the  details  of  separate  issue,  correct  associa- 
tion in  series,  correct  and  comprehensive  title  and  title-page,  use 
of  half-title-page  to  sectional  reports,  where  necessary;  use  of 
appendices,  proper  tables  of  contents,  the  necessity  of  printing 
a  report  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  system 
of  Binding  according  to  Subjects. 

We  may  make  our  meaning  clearer,  perhaps,  by  the  following 
rule  : — Given  our  cmmtry,  the  subjects  of  which  are  divided  into 
twenty-six  divisions  A — Z,  the  composition  of  any  report  A  shall 
not  he  more  {if  it  can  he  avoided)  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  special  purpose  which  Division  A  should  fulfil,  if  by  such 
composition,  matter  is  included  under  Division  A  which  is  wantinij 
to  complete  the  perfvctness  of  another  Division  B,  and  that  if  it  he 
necessary  that  the  composition  of  Division  A  contain  matter  which 
is  vital  to  the  composition  of  another  Division  B,  the  arrangement 
of  the  composition  of  Division  A  shall  be  such  as  shall  enable 
Division  B  to  benefit  by  the  matter  referred  to. 

The  above,  of  course,  holds  good  in  reference  to  any  sub- 
divisions of  the  severs^  divisions.  More  technically  this  last 
statement  may  be  further  explained. 

No  Department  A  shall  publish  reports  on  Department  B, 

If  it  be  necessary  for  Department  A  to  publish  matter  relating 
to  Department  B,  that  information  {if  it  have  an  exterior  import- 
ance) shall  be  if  possible  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  separate  Appen- 
dix B,  with  separate  half-title ;  being  also  noticed  on  the  title-page 
to  the  whole  report.  Or,  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  work 
subject  B  into  subject  A  throughout  the  report,  subject  B  shall  be  if 
2>ossihle  entered  in  separate  chapters  or  paragraphs,  and  shall 
likewise  he  noted  in  the  table  of  contents  and  on  the  title-page^  so 
that  in  either  case  a  cross-reference  may  be  made  from  B  to  B 
under  A,  thus  showing  th^  existence  of  the  one  and  the  connection 
between  the  two,  and  ivliere  it  i^  considered  inadvisable  to  make  a 
cross-reference,  ice  may  oftenfitul  a  **  Note"  of  great  assistance. 
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Finally,  as  regarda  ihe  Bhiding  of  our  reports,  the  Theory  of 
Publication  deniandB  that  for  a  State-Paper  Catalogue,  no 
annual  report  A  shall  be  bound  up  with  any  other  reports  except 
with  reports  A. 

Summary  of  Paper. 

To  sum  up  the  main  points  of  this  paper,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  : — 

(i.)  That  "  State-Papers  "  form,  as  a  whole,  a  class  distinct 
from  all  other  printed  works,  and  should  therefore  be  treated  in  r 
manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  renders  it  necessary  that 
they  should  appear  in  Catalogues  reserved  exclusively  for  them. 

(ii.)  That  since  we  have  to  contend  with  Subjects  and  Depart- 
ments intricate  in  themselves,  and  with  systems  of  Classification, 
Compilation,  and  Publication,  which  are  often  at  variance  with 
the  principles  which  pertain  to  a  successful  Catalogue,  wo  cau 
neither  detect  the  causes  of  our  difficulties,  nor  remedy  tbeni  in 
any  degree,  except  we  first  enunciate  clearly  our  own  standard 
of  priuciplee  accordtog  to  our  special  object,  by  which  to  measure 
other  systems. 

(iii.)  That  in  regard  to  the  actual  compilation  of  a  State-Paper 
Catalogue,  in  its  main  points,  it  should  lead  up  to  a  Continuous^ 
Catalogue.  It  should  possess  /nU  title -en  tries,  entered  under  the 
countries  to  which  the  reports  relate.  (When  this  is  done, 
countries  may  afterirards  be  eub-ordinated  to  subjects).  And 
since  Subjects  are  the  only  reliable  factors  with  which  we  can 
deal,  we  take  notice  primarily  of  Subjects  alone,  only  recognizing 
Drpartmenis  when  they  tally  with  their  Subjects,  or  when  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  them,  and  only  grouping  hy Authors  or  Placf. 
in  very  rare  instances. 

(iv.)  Furtliermore  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that  having  assigned 
our  Subject -groups  generally,  and  re-settled  them  in  detail. 
showing  the  connection  between  them,  we  should  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  repoits  which  relate  to  our  Subject -groups,  each 
under  its  respective  group,  and  that  when  we  find  reports  wholly 
or  partly  belonging  to  one  group  or  more,  inseparably  attached 
to  the  reports  ot  another  group,  we  shall  convey  that  information 
either  by  Cross-references,  or  by  Notes  entered  under  the  groups 
where  such  reports  might  ordinarily  be  searched  for. 

(v.)  Finally  it  has  been  shown  to  be  essential  that  the  binding 
of  reports  should  correspond  with  the  cataloguing  of  them. 

'  See  Note  on  pftgo  36*. 
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This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  uow  to  say  iu  iotroduction  to 
the  Theory  of  a  State-Paper  Catalogue,  and  now  I  will  only 
remark  in  refereuee  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  paper  is  writteu, 
that  it  is  not  for  Librarians  to  dictate  to  Goveromenta  or  to 
Departments  the  manner  in  which  they  should  compile  their 
reports,  but  since  Librarians  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  such 
publications— to  niTange  and  catalogue  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  no  one  will  censure  them  for  pointinj^  out  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  the  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts,  or 
for  showing  that  the  principles  of  Departmental  Publication  of 
State-Papers  may  in  many  instances  be  with  advantage  as- 
similated with  those  which  pertain  to  the  successful  cataloguimj 
of  the  same. 


EXAMPLES    TO     ILUSTRATE     SECTION     ON 
SUBJECT-GROUPtNG  (pages  373,  374). 


Report,  &i;. 
Military  Branoh. 

Report,  &c, 
¥ltal  BtatUtica. 

Report.  Sic. 


H  (<i)  Sanitation : 

H  Rep<;rt,  &i'. 

I  ' 
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(b)  Public  Instruotion : 

Set  also  Schools  and  Collegei 
See  also  Univenity. 
Report,  Hn: 

SchootB  and  Colleges. 

Report,  itp. 

UniverBity. 

Report,  &c. 
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^T!^^ 

(c)  Light-Houses. 

^^^t 

lieport,  &c. 

^^^^H 

Public  Works  Dep. 

^^B 

See  also  Ll^t-HouHi. 

id)  Windmillfl. 

Itepon,  &c. 

(fl)                            BENGAL. 

INDIA. 

Public  Works  Dep. 

Blvers  and  Canals. 

-Irplgation  Br. 

This   Sub-heading   includes   all    Re. 

Iteport,  &c. 

ports  telutinK  to  the  Irrijtation  or 

SPECIAL    RIVERS    AND    CANALS. 

Navigation  of  sperified   Kiver^  or 
C'anala,  whelhiT  published  by  the 

Keport»   an   the    Hivera   nnd   C[tiis1s 

Supreme   (Joverunicut  or   by   the 

apecififd     below     will     be     found 

Local  Goverunients. 

under  India.— Rivers,  fio. 

B.  BWep. 

B.  River. 

C.  Biver. 

Report,  &c. 

C.  Canal. 

C  River. 

D.  Canal. 

Report,  &e. 

*c.,  Ac,  «o. 

C.  Canal. 

Report,  &c. 

D.  Canal. 

40.,  4c.  40. 

Railway  Dep. 

iteport,  &c 

Railway  Dep. 
S,-e   ah„   RailmayB. 

SPECU[.    EAICWAYS. 

Bailways. 

Reports   on    ihe   Railwnyi   apeoified 

This   Sub-heading   includes   all    Re- 

below will  be  found  under  India. 
Rsilwaya. 

ports   rekliiig    to    BveciQed    Rail- 

wflys,    whether   puWis-heJ    by    the 

B.  Bftilway. 

Supreme    Uuvemment  or    by    the 

Local  Governmenta, 

C.  Railway. 

«c.,*c.,*c. 

B.  Railway. 

Rejiort,  &C. 

C.  Bi^lway. 

Report,  &c. 

Noie.—lhe  cLorHCter  of  the  above 

type   in  llie  Appeudii  moat  not   be 

accepted  HB  final,  but  it  is  su 

fficient   to   illustrsle   the   theory   of 

tiubject-Grouping. 

^^^^^^^■iH 
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APPENDIX  II. 

EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS 

OF  SUBJECT-QROUPINQ  (page  370). 

The  following  Appendices  did  not  accompany  the  original  paper  (in  **  The 
Library  **),  but  have  been  subsequently  added /or  the  sake  of  Jurther  illustration 
of  the  principles  under  discussion, 

A. 

In  the  Report  ou  the  Administration  of  Bengal  for  1887-88  (Part  2), 
we  find  the  subjects  classitied  in  the  following  order : 

V.  Revenue  and  Finance. 


I.  Political. 

Changes  of  Administration. 
Relations  wiih  Tributary 
States  and  Frontier  Affairs. 

II.  Administration  of  the  Land. 

Survey. 
Settlement. 
Government  Estates. 
Wards'  Estates. 

III.  Pbotection. 

Coarse  of  Legislation. 

Police. 

Criminal  Justice. 

Prisons. 

Civil  Justice. 

Registration. 

Muiiic  pal     Administration 

and  Local   Self-Govem- 

ment. 
Marine. 

IV.  Production  and  Distribution. 

Meteorology 

Weather,  Crops  and  Prices 

anl   Material    Condition 

of  the  People. 
Land  Records,  Agriculture 

and  Horticulture. 
Forests. 
Manufactures,    Mines,   and 

other  Industries. 
Sea-borne  Trade. 
Internal  Trade. 
Roads  and  Buildings, 
irrigation. 
RailwHytn. 
Telegraph  and  Post  Offices. 


Imperial       Revenue       and 

Finance. 
Provincial       and       Local 

Finance. 
Land  Revenue. 
Sources  of  Revenue  other 
than  Land : — 
Customs. 
Opium. 
Salt. 
Excise. 
Stamps. 
Income  Tax. 

VL  Vital  Statistics  and  Medical 
Service. 

Vital  Statistics,   Sanitation 

and  Vaccination. 
Emi^tion. 
Medical  Relief. 


VI  r.  Instruction. 

Education. 
Art,     Literature 
Press. 

Vin.   ARCiLGOLOQV. 

Archaeology. 
IX.  Miscellaneous. 


and    the 


Ecclesiastical. 
Stationery  and  Printing. 
Zoological  Gardens. 
Economic  and  Art  Museum. 


The  grouping  of  the  above  subjecti)  into  nine  divisions  (however, 
necessary  for  the  immediate  purpose)  is  comparatively  a  fancy  classifi- 
cation, and  would  be  absolutely  ignored  by  tne  Cataloguer,  who  would, 
e.g.,  place  Legislation  under  Legislation ^  Police  under  Police,  and  not 
under  Protection, 
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B. 

In  Ihe  Moral  and  Material  Progreas  Report  of  India  for  1887—88.  we 
find   another   illustration    of  the    principtea   of    claBsificatioti.     In    this 
Report  the  aubjecta  are  dealt  with  in  the  following  order : 

TABLK  OF  CONTENT.S. 

1.    ^I'MMAIiV. 

VII.  SuRVEVS  AND  Settlements, 

11.    ADMINISTRAnON    AND     LeGISLA- 
(I.,    III.) 

Adrainiatration. 
Legislation. 

111.  Municipalities,  Local  Govebn- 
MENT  AND  Sanitation  ; 
(III..  VI.) 
Municipalitii's  and  Local 

Boards. 
Sanitation. 

(II,) 
III.  Land    Revenue    (including 
KisBEBiES,    Capitation  Tax, 
&c.)   AND    Government    and 
Wards'  Estates  : 
(V.,  IV.,  It.) 
Land  Revenue. 
Uoveri.meut     and      Wards' 
Ketates. 

IX.  FoRf:sTS. 

(IV.) 

IV.  Cbote,     Police,     Jails     and 
Justice  : 

X.  Aoricultube     and     Mineral 
Resources  : 

(III.) 

Crime  and  Police. 

Criminal  Justice. 

Jaila. 

CivU  Jiiatioc. 

V.  Eecisthation: 

(IV.) 
Agriculture. 
Crop  FoTCcasts. 
Wheat. 

Cotton. 
Sugar. 
Tea. 

(HI.) 

RejinBtration. 

VI.   FlNAstE: 

I'offee. 

Chtnchona. 

Agricultural  Dep&rtmetit. 

XI.  PuBuc  Works: 

CavimI    Outlay    on    Public 

Worki. 
Debt. 

Savings     IJanlt     and     other 

Depowta. 
Cash  Balances. 
Coinage    and     Paper    Cur- 

ojium'' 
Salt. 

{IV.) 
Public  Works. 
Railways. 

Guaranteed  Railways. 
Irrigation. 

BuildiuK"  "id  Roads. 
Milit„iy  Works. 
Civil  Worka. 

Xll.  Post  Office  AMD  Telegraphs: 

Stamps. 
Excise. 
Customs. 
ProTiiicial  RateK. 
Income  Tax. 

(IV.) 

Post  Office. 
Telegrajtha.  = 

Indu  -  European   Telegraph 
Department. 

H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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XIII.    Education     and     Litera- 
ture : 

(vn.) 

EducatioD. 

Literature  aud  the  Press. 

XIV.      P^MIGRATION      AND       MIGRA- 
TION : 

(VI.) 

Emigration. 
Migration. 


XV 


AND        MaNUFAC- 


XVI.  Native  States  and  Fron- 
tier Relations,  Army  and 
Military  Operations  : 

(I.) 

Native  States. 

Frontier  Relations. 

Army. 

Military  Operations. 

XVII.    Affairs  in  Upper  Burma. 

(I) 


Trade 
tures  : 

(IV.) 

Trade  for  1887-88. 
Trade  for  1888-89. 
Mauufac  tures. 


The  numbers  in  parentheses  signify  the  groups  in  Appendix  II,  A.  with 
which  the  tiubjects  really  correspond^  thus  showing  the  difference  between 
elassijication  for  ^* Provincial ^^  or  ^^  Imperial**  purposes. 


c. 

From  the  Cataloguer's  point  of  view  the  subjects  in  Appendix  11.  B. 
would  probably  be  reduced  to  a  clagsification  somewhat  on  the  following 
lines: — 


Admin'stration. 
Agricultural  Department. 
Army. 

Civil  Justice  Administration. 
Criminal  Justice  Administration. 
Customs  Adminibtration. 
Emigration. 
Estates. 

Excise  Administration. 
Financial  Administration. 
Forest  Administration. 
[Geology  and]  Mineralogy. 
Immigration. 

Income  Tax  Administration. 
Jail  Adm  niatration. 
Land  Revenue  Survey  and  Settle- 
ment. 
Law  Courts. 
Legislation. 

Literature  and  the  Press. 
Local  Self-Government. 
Mint 

Municipal  Administration. 
Police  Administration. 


Post  Office  Administration. 
Products  and  Industries : — 

Cinchona. 

Coffee. 

Cotton. 

Fisheries. 

Opium. 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Wheat. 
Public  Instruction. 
Public  Works  Department. 

Buildings  and  Roads  Branch. 

Civil  Branch. 

Irrigation  Branch. 

Military  Branch. 
Railway  Department. 
RaUways. 
Registration. 
Stamp  Administration. 
Telegraph  Administration. 
Trade. 
War,  Rebellion,  and  Riot. 


The  above  claseitication  will  only  be  folly  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  system  on  which  the  Indian  official  reports  are  com- 
piled and  published. 
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A  Plea  for  Annnal  Registers  of  State- 
Papers  and  Annnal  ReYiews  of  State-Papers^ 
as  being  essential  preliminaries  to  State- 
Paper     Catalogues.        By    Frank     Campbell. 


A  Paper  read  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association^  May  11, 1891. 


"Govomment  Bibliography"  "will  never  be  satisfactory  until  the 
methods  of  Government  Publication  and  Distribution  are  radically  changed.'*. 
(B.  B.  Bowker,  Editor  of  the  *•  American  Catalogue,"  1884-1890.    1891.    4to). 
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Seo.  III.  So.  S. 


Registers  and  Re¥iew8  of  State-Papers. 

Prkfatoky  Notes,  (i.)  As  read,  this  paper  originally/  included 
a  general  preface  luriitew  ivith  a  view  of  empltasisijtg  the  importavee 
of  making  Slate-Papen  more  available  for  public  use,  and  showing 
in  a  general  manner  that  in  no  country  had  the  treatment  of  State- 
Papers  been  anything  but  disappointing,  if  we  compared  the  actital 
results  with  the  standard  of  success  which  it  is  quite  possible  to 
attain  to.  I  liave  decided,  however,  to  omit  this  preface  as  being 
a  branch  of  the  subject  which  might  more  profitably  form  the  subject 
matter  of  a  separate  paper. 

(u.)  I  find,  after  further  experience  and  investigations,  that  ike 
whole  subject  of  State-Paper  Registers,  Reviews,  a'td  Catalogues  is 
<!ven  more  dependent  for  success  on  attention  lo  prior  steps  of  work 
tlian  I  had  originally  realised.  For  this  reason,  the  matter  cannot 
be  comprehensively  or  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  without  first  enun- 
ciating tnore  fully  than  I  have  already  done  (in  my  previous  paper) 
tite  Theories  appertaining  to  those  earlier  stages,  viz.,  the  Tlieory  of 
Compilation,  and  the  Theory  of  Publication.  It  will  be  seen, 
Dierefore,  that  I  have  commenced  the  whole  subject  backwards, 
beginning  with  the  last  stage  instead  of  with  the  first.  I  do  not 
regret  this,  however,  as  I  believe  that  the  subject  may  perhaps  be 
made  more  readily  intelligible  in  this  manner  than  by  the  alterna- 
tive method.  Having,  then,  already  dealt  with  the  final  stage  {A 
State-Paper  Catalogue),  I  shall  now  try  and  show  cause  for  my 
advocacy  of  Annual  Registers  and  Annual  Reviews  of  State-Papers. 
—F.  B.  F.  C,  May,  1891. 


of  1890,  in  a  paper  introductory  to  the  Theory 
of  a.  State-Paper  Catalogue,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  id  order 
to  render  the  State-Papora  of  any  nation  properly  accessible  to 
the  public,  there  were  two  essential  preliminaiies :  (i.)  An 
Annual  List  or  Be^ieter  of  State-Papers ;  (ii.)  .^n  Annual  Review 
of  the  more  important  publications  appearing  in  that  List,  and  I 
inferred  that  both  pubiications  were  necessary,  even  if  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  State-Papers  of  the  same  country  were  contemplated 
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or  were  already  in  existence  ;  and  I  further  implied  that  none  of 
the  three  publications  necessarily  encroached  on  one  another's 
province,  but  that  the  List  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
Review,  and  both  List  and  Review  necessary  to  the  proper 
compilation,  continuance,  and  full  use  of  the  Catalogue. 

Past  and  Present  Failure  in  the  Record  of  OfSoial 

Doouments. 

I  start  first  with  the  assumption  already  greatly  recognised 
in  this  country,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  every  single  State-Paper  published  in  the  country  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen,  except  there  be  some  very  special  reason 
on  grounds  of  political  expediency  for  withholding  that  informa- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  has  a  right  to 
know  where  any  given  State- Paper  was  published,  by  what 
Department  or  person,  at  what  date,  what  it  relates  to,  how  it 
can  be  procured,  and,  in  fact  everything  about  it. 

But  how  is  he  to  secure  this  information  ?  "  By  a  List,"  is 
the  answer.  **  And  what  kind  of  List  ?  "  **  A  full  and  compre- 
hensive one,"  is  the  reply.  **  Exactly  so !  But  wliere  is  the 
country  where  a  List  is  published  according  to  your  definition  ?  " 
And  this  is  where  the  fault  lies.  There  arc  many  countries  in 
which  Lists  of  one  sort  and  another  are  issued.  But  there  is  no 
country  which  publishes  o^ie  comprehensive  List  or  Register  which 
you  could  consult  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  notice  of  every 
bond  fide  State-Report  for  the  year,  together  with  the  series  ol 
statements  necessary  to  the  proper  description  of  such  Reports. 

In  some  countries,  the  purely  Departviental  Reports  are 
jumbled  up  together  with  the  purely  Parliainentanj  Papers, 
under  the  head  of  *'  Sessional  Papers."  Being  thus  associated 
together  with  Parliamentary  Papers  for  the  use  of  Houses 
of  Parliament  they  are  printed,  arranged,  and  bound  on  prin- 
ciples solely  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
arranged  and  bound  up  according  to  clearly  defined  natural 
subject-groups,  with  well-chosen  titles  for  the  important  re- 
ports, the  minor  reports  being  collected  together  under  general 
titles,  they  are  entered  in  the  Lists  (if  at  all),  and  bound 
up,  according  to  dates  of  printing  or  "  Command."  So  long 
as  they  have  reference  numbers  and  datei,  it  matters  not 
that  reports  which  are  long  and  important  should  be  placed 
on  a  level  witii    those  which   are   trifling   in   nature    (such    as 
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short  tabulated  retnrns)  because  an  Alphabetical  Index  repairs 
the  evil  I  But  even  tlien  an  Alphabetical  Index  is  only  a 
partial  remedy,  if  the  Lists  are  compiled  upon  false  principlee, 
and  it  would  not  be  required  at  all  for  a  List  of  Departmental 
Reports,  provided  these  reports  were  kept  separate  from  the 
ordinary  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  thus  allowed  to  he  entered 
in  a  List  accordiug  to  their  own  special  requirements. 

In  other  countries  the  SesaioaaJ  Lists  and  Indexes  are  bo 
meagre  as  almost  to  he  worthless,  and  {worst  of  all  criDieB)  are 
almost  invariably  bound  up  with  the  huge  Sessional  volumes,  so 
as  never  to  be  obtainable  separate  at  any  price. 

lu  some  instances  the  de6ciency  is  supposed  to  be  remediecl 
by  the  existence  of  Departmental  Lists.  But  the  majoiity  of 
men  never  hear  or  know  of  their  existence,  and  even  then  they 
are  often  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  them  they  will  probably  find  that, 
they  only  contain  a  limited  number  of  the  reports  of  tlie  Depart- 
tneot  which  happen  to  be  in  print,  or  a  selection  of  undated 
reports,  the  titles  of  which  are  clumsily  abbreviated  and  which, 
for  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  may  be  one  or  ten  years  old. 

Departmental  Ijists  have  their  appointed  ends,  and  ai'e 
indeed  necessary  to  the  compilation  of  the  one  National  List  I 
advocate,  but  they  must  not  lie  allowed  to  supplant  it. 

On  other  occasions  the  publications  of  a  department  are  noted 
in  the  pages  of  the  ordinary  annual  report,  but  in  such  cases 
they  would  not  readily  he  looked  for  and  easily  escape  the 
eye. 

In  other  instances — and  in  some  countries,  I  fear  these  swell 
the  majority — the  publications  of  the  National  Departments  are 
noted  iwwhere  at  all. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  our  simple  citizen  to  secure  the  information  he 
wants.  "  Well,  but  your  ■  simple  '  citizen  can  j^o  to  the  Library 
where  he  will  get  what  he  asks  for,"  is  the  retort,  "  and  besides 
'what  does  he  want  witli  all  this  information?  If  he  were  a 
learned  studeut  in  quest  of  deep  knowledge  by  which  to  benefit 
liis  country  there  might  be  some  reason  for  all  this  lo-do." 
"  "Very  well,''  we  reply,  ■'  while  we  could  easily  quote  numerous 
instances  where  the  simple  citizen  whom  you  disdaiu  and  whose 
claims  you  would  ignore  has  become  the  expert  and  master- 
statesman,  we  will  ignore  his  claims  on  this  occasion,  because  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  show  that  the  experienced  librarian  and  the 
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learned  student  are  each  equally  in  need  of  this  same  informa- 
tion as  the  *  poor  citizen.*  And  if  it  were  not  obvious  we  could 
show  that  the  same  difficulties  which  harass  the  hbrarian  aud 
the  student,  trouble  the  civil  servant  also  throughout  his  whole 


career." 


The  value  of  details. 

A  librarian  who  is  cataloguing  State  Papers  is  bound  to 
assure  himself  of  numberless  Uttle  and  apparently  insignificant 
points  which  to  the  ordinary  eye  might  seem  altogether  trifling, 
but  which,  taken  together,  are  in  reality  of  the  highest  impoi-t- 
ance,  and  the  elucidation  of  which  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
hbrarian  is  to  make  a  correct,  explicit,  consistent  and  useful 
catalogue. 

For  instance,  in  regard  to  reports  which  relate  to  such  a 
country  as  India,  it  is  an  additional  clue  to  the  ranks  and  merits 
of  a  report  to  know  whether  it  was  published  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  **  Government  of  India,"  or  was  the  work  of  a  Provincial 
Government.  And,  apart  from  differences  of  Imperialism  and 
Provincialism,  since  Indian  State  Papers  have  been  published 
by  many  different  Governing  Bodies,  it  is  not  possible  to  catalogue 
them  with  absolute  correctness  so  as  to  be  easily  found,  unless 
we  know  which  of  the  said  bodies  pubhshed  each  individual 
report.  The  full  importance  of  this  point  will  be  realised  when 
we  consider  that  reports  relating  to  the  administration  of  India 
may  have  been  pubhshed  by  at  least  six  different  governing 
bodies,  i.e. : 

1.  By  the  E.  I,  Company's  Servants  in  India, 

2.  By  tJie  E,  I,  Company's  Court  of  Directors  in  London  {and 

even  perJiaps  by  tJie  Board  of  Control). 

3.  As  E.  I.  Company's  Reports  publislied    as  Parliamentary 

Papers. 

4.  By   the  British  Government's    Servants  in  India  (i.    The 

Imperial  Government,    ii.  TJie  Local  Government). 
6.  By  tlie  India  Office  in  London. 
6.  ^5  India  Office  Beports  published  as  English  Parliamentary 

Papers. 
Again ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  cataloguer  to  know  by  what 
Department  a  report  was  issued,  and  also  the  official  title  of 
the  chief  of  the  Department,  for  this  also  affects  correct  catalogu- 
ing. And  this  knowledge  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  student 
also,  for  a  report  is  sometimes  valuable  or  valueless,  according 
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lis  it  is  published  by  ono  Department  or  another.  For,  although 
written  on  the  Eame  subject  and  with  similar  title,  it  may  be 
written  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view,  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent object,  and  arranger!  on  quite  a  different  system. 

Again  ;  it  is  of  no  small  value  to  know  the  name  of  the  im- 
mediate compiler  of  a  given  report,  since  ia  many  iostancee  it 
makes  all  the  difference,  for  the  ofGcial  and  historian  alike,  to 
know  that  tlie  opinions  expressed  in  a  certain  report  or  series  of 
reports  were  those  of  a  man  of  eminence  and  reliability,  or  the 
contrary,  thus  enabling  them  to  trace  bock  the  reports  of  the 
one  and  avoid  those  of  the  other. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  asj  the  names  of  Departments  are 
often  so  general  as  to  afford  litUe  or  no  help  to  the  cataloguer, 
and  since  Departments  are  so  liable  to  constant  reorganisation, 
with  consequent  changes  in  the  reports,  it  U  often  necessary  for 
the  cataloguer  to  know  the  official  description  both  of  the  officer 
who  has  compiled  the  report,  as  also  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
transmitted,  as  indicating  what  liraiich  of  a  Department  it 
belongs  to. 

Next,  since  Departments  and  Subjects  are  not  necessarily 
oonsistent  or  reciprocal,  we  wish  to  know  something  definite 
concerning  the  sahject  matter  of  the  report.  To  what  general 
subject  does  it  relate  ?  To  what  division  of  that  subject  ?  Next 
we  shall  wish  to  know  to  what  territory  the  report  relates — 
whether  to  a  whole  territory,  or  to  certain  parts  of  it ;  and  if  ao, 
to  which  parts. 

We  shall  then  ask  what  period  of  Time  the  report  covers,  A 
year  or  a  century  "} — and  if  it  be  an  annual  report,  it  is  necessajry 
to  know  whether  it  relates  to  a  calendar,  financial,  or  a^i- 
cultuial  year,  and  when  those  years  begin  and  end,  since  the 
tivo  latter  ones  are  always  liable  to  change.  Want  of  attention 
to  such  points  may  easily  affect  the  accuracy  of  statistics  which 
are  based  upon  periods  of  time.  And  it  a  report  be  Biennial  or 
Triennial,  this  also  should  be  clearly  stated  in  order  to  save 
fruitless  labour  in  searching  for  annual  reports  which  do  not 

Next— the  Edition  and  Date.  Does  the  report  supersede  all 
previous  ones  ?  Is  it  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Occasional  "  reports 
or  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  Annual  "  reports ;  or,  is  it  only  an 
oiperimental  report  which  happens  to  relate  to  a  whole  year,  bnC 
will  not  be  repeated  again  ? 

And  then,  of  course,  the  number  of  pages,  the  place  where 
published,  the  date  of  issue  and  price  should  be  stated. 
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Finally  (and  it  is  here  alone  that  the  Register  and  the  Beview 
meet  in  danger  of  trespassing  on  one  another's  grounds)  it  might 
be  advisable  to  append  to  the  Register  a  column  to  include  any 
'^  Semarks  "  calculated  to  supply  useful  information  which  could 
not  very  well  be  inserted  in  the  existing  columns. 

Under  ''  Bemarks "  it  might  often  be  stated  with  advantage 
what  was  the  immediate  object  for  which  a  report  was  compiled. 
This  information  is  often  necessary  to  the  cataloguer  before  he 
can  assign  a  report  its  proper  place  in  a  catalogue,  while  in 
showing  the  general  lines  of  the  report  it  would  enable  the 
student  to  judge  at  once  whether  he  would  find  in  it  the  informa- 
tion he  desired. 

Often  we  ask  ourselves :  Is  this  the  only  report  on  the  subject, 
or  is  it  published  in  conjunction  with  others?  This  question 
would  be  answered.  At  other  times,  we  ask :  Is  the  subject 
reported  upon  for  the  very  first  time,  or,  is  it  reported  upon  for 
the  first  time  separately  ?  If  the  latter,  in  what  report  was  it 
originally  included,  and  in  what  section  of  that  report  ? 

The  ''Bemarks"  column  would  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  neglect  of  necessary  details  of  publication, 
thus  enabling  them  to  be  rectified  in  the  future  {e.g.,  *'  No  title 
page."    **  Table  of  Contents  wanted."    "  No  Index,"  &c.,  &c.,  Ac.). 

The  above  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  many  uses  which  an 
Annual  Register  might  serve,  and  the  case  is  in  no  way  over- 
stated nor  the  value  of  such  a  list  exaggerated.  But  the 
Register  refers  mainly  to  the  exterior  of  the  reports.  It  remains 
now  therefore  to  deal  with  their  interior  matter,  and  this  brings 
me  to  my  consideration  of  the  second  preliminary,  an 

Annual  Review  of  State  Papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  or  indeed  possible,  to  sketch  the  shape 
of  such  an  Annual  Review  in  minute  detail,  inasmuch  as  this 
depends  mainly  upon  the  actual  matter  of  the  reports  to  hand. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  will  draw  attention  to  all  that  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  reports  of  the  year,  both  as  to  matter 
included  or  omitted. 

It  has  slowly  dawned  on  mankind  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  men  like  to  be  informed  what  to  read,  and  wJiere  to  find  it. 
At  first  this  might  appear  to  result  from  a  spirit  of  indolence 
in  an  age  in  which  men  prefer  to  be  done  for  rather  than  to  do. 
But  second  thoughts  will  convince  us  rather  that  the  tendency  is 
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due  to  a  geuuiae  difTiculty  amountiDg  to  an  impossibility  for  the 
generality  of  men  to  keep  pace  with  the  rush  of  hfe,  and  thus,  in 
the  matter  of  reading,  to  read  what  ought  to  be  read.  Conse- 
quently each  year  sees  us  more  aad  more  dependent  on  iudeies 
and  selected  lists  and  other  aids.  As  in  the  world  of  general 
literature,  so  in  each  particular  section  of  it.  And  thus  in  the 
section  of  State-Paperg.  It  heconies,  therefore,  more  incumbent 
OQ  us  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  simphfy  research  aad  to  facil- 
itate the  final  possession  of  knowledge.  And  in  no  section  of 
hterature  is  this  simpUfication  more  needed  than  with  State- 
Papers  which  BO  greatly  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  oountry. 
And  iu  no  section  is  failure  to  do  ao  to  be  more  deplored,  since 
in  no  other  direction  can  such  satisfactory  results  he  obtained  at 
so  little  ooBt  of  labour. 

The  need  of  a  Heview  of  State-Reports  is  thus  primarily 
due  to  the  enormous  number  of  reports  published  iu  the  course  of 
each  year  in  contrast  with  the  small  amount  of  time  which  ctun 
be  bestowed  upon  them.  But  there  is  another  cause  which  in- 
creases the  necessity  of  suoh  a  remedy,  viz.,  the  impossLbility  of 
ttccurntely  ganging  witat  we  viay  term  ike  accidental  contents  of  the 
average  report.  Students  of  State  Papers  will  have  fouud  that  in 
their  researches  they  may  wade  through  years  of  annual  reports, 
and  find  mere  ordinary  routine  news,  when,  just  as  they  are  about 
to  give  up  in  despair,  they  may  suddenly  stumble  across  a  nugget 
of  gold.  And  so  great  is  this  uncertainty  concernhig  the  insertion 
or  omission  of  extra -ordinary  information,  that  even  those  most 
experienced  in  the  search  tor  it  can  never  be  sure  of  knowing 
where  and  wlien  to  look.  Moreover,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
before,  it  is  impossible  for  cataloguers  or  catalogues  to  supply  all 
the  intormatiou  necessary.  Hence  the  need  of  a  Review  which 
shall  note  the  occurrence  in  the  pages  of  the  yearly  reports  of 
matter  of  special  importance,  which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten 
and  lie  concealed  for  ages. 

The  special  information  to  which  we  allude  as  so  irregular  in 
its  occurreucB  may  be  generally  espeeted  to  appear  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

(a)  It  may  be  entered  in  the  first  report  issued  by  a  depart- 
ment. 

(b)  It  may  be  given  in  any  report  which  relates  to  a  year  in 
which  any  great  change  of  departmental  organisation  (amalgama- 
tion, &c.),  has  taken  place. 

(c)  Individual  appointments    in  a  department    may  produce 
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the  same  effect.  The  changing  of  supreme  officers  or  the  appoint- 
ing of  a  new  compiler  of  an  annual  report  will  often  be  an 
occasion  for  introducing  a  special  chapter  or  appendix  on  the 
work  and  history  of  the  department. 

(d)  And  again,  if  a  department  be  abolished,  a  history  of  its 
work  would  naturally  appear  in  the  last  report. 

(e)  Special  matter  may  be  expected  in  a  report  relating  to  a 
year  in  which  some  external  fact  has  vitally  affected  a  department, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  (e.g.,  In  connection  with  the 
Famine  {Cyclone),  tlie  report  on contains  an  able  memoran- 
dum on  the  history  of  'past  scourges  {Cyclone- Storms),  with  a  code  of 
regulations  to  assist  in  forestalling  and  counteracting  the  evil  in  the 
future,) 

Special  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the  commencement  of 
new  investigations  and  reports  of  Governments  on  such  subjects 
as  Agriculture,  Archaeology,  Natural  Products,  and  Industries. 
Special  publicity  would  also  be  given  to  systems  of  official 
publication.  Thus  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  that  the 
Annual  General  Administration  reports  of  the  several  provinces 
of  India  (as  also  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress  Eeports),  con- 
tain special  reports  every  tenth  year,  when  not  only  the  events  of 
the  last  decade  are  summarised  but  the  whole  past  history  of  each 
subject  is  re-written  up  to  date,  so  as  to  form  a  handy  reference- 
volume  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Defects  of  compilation  and  publication  (faulty  titles,  &c.) 
itiight  also  often  be  remedied  in  the  proposed  Review  {e.g.,  In 
the  Beport  on  tlie  Revenue  Administration  of  Bengal,  tJie  compiler 
practically  narrates  tlie  history  of  the  different  Bevenue  systems 
throughout  India.  The  work  might,  tJiereforc,  have  well  been  en- 
titled :  **  Beview  of  tJie  various  Bevenue  systems  throughout  India, 
with  special  reference  to  tlie  Province  of  Bengal.'') 

And,  finally,  a  great  deal  of  general  information  could  be 
given,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  the  student.  Thus,  studying 
the  history  of  any  given  subject,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Educa- 
cation,  we  would  naturally  wish  to  know : — 

At  what  period  did  the  subject  of  Education  first  occupy  the 

attention  of  the  Government  of 

What  officials  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy 
of  its  progress  ? 

Were  they  all  of  the  same  school  of  thought  ?  If  not,  what 
were  their  respective  views,  and  where  shall  we  find  them 
contrasted  ? 
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Where  caa  we  find  an  epitome  of  the  progress  of  Education 
,  with  an  account  of  the  oauses  of  failure  or  success  ? 


Cottolasion. 

The  aboTB  notea  are  but  the  barest  hints  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  information  which  might  be  sought  for,  but  I  hope  they  are 
auilicient  to  show  the  form  which  the  Eeview  might  take,  and 
the  uses  which  it  might  fulfil. 

The  writer  has  merely  to  add  that  the  Annual  Register  and 
Annual  Eeview  must  not  be  regarded  as  original  auggestions  on 
his  part,  inasuiuch  as  the  idea  is  already  carried  out  by  tbe 
Indian  Government  in  reference  to  the  publications  of  the  Public 
Press  throughout  India.  He  merely  seeks,  in  dealing  with  State- 
Papers,  to  apply  those  principles  {with  necessary  modification  or 
uspaneion)  which  have  already  been  considered  necessary  and 
found  successful  in  the  case  of  the  non-official  works  of  a  whole 
Empire.  And  here,  in  regard  both  to  Register  and  Review,  the 
(juestion  may  aptly  be  asked  :  Healisiog  the  existence  of  count- 
less questions  which  are  ever  arising  in  connection  with  the 
State-Papers  of  the  different  Governments  of  the  world,  whose 
duty  is  it  to  answer  them  in  order  to  save  the  waste  of  endless 
and  often  fruitless  labour  which  must  ensue,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  proper  cataloguing  and  use  of  the  same?  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Government  which  issues  those  reports ;  which 
controls  the  compilation  and  pubhahing  of  them  ;  which  is  on  the 
spot,  and  which  alone  has  the  knowledge  and  power  necessary  to 
answer  the  questions  satisfactorily  ?  Or  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
struggling  librarian,  who  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
Government  concerned,  who  is  perhaps  thousands  of  ntiles 
away,  and  who  has  neither  the  information,  nor  the  power  to 
obtain  the  information,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  interests  of 
hia  work  and  his  country? 

There  can  surely  be  but  one  answer. 
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On  the  impossibility  of  Merging  Offloial  Documents 
in  an  Authors'  Catalogue  of  General  Literature. 


In  regard  to  matters  Biiiliographical,  Literature  falls  into  two 
great  Divisiuns,  eaoh  requiring  dififerent  treatment : — 

(I.)  OfBcial  Docoments. 

(II.)  Non-Official  Literatore  or  General  Literature. 

Thci  main  oharacteriaticB  of  the  works  included  under  the  term 
Qaneral  Literature  uru  ; — 

(1)  That  the  majority  of  them  have  authors'  names  attached, 
or,  at  least,  designations  which  stand  in  place  of  authors,  e.g.. 
the  name  of  a  Society  or  that  of  a  Periodical. 

(2)  That  they  are  issued,  in  the  main,  regardless  of  any 
pai'ticular  series  of  connected  subjects,  and  do  not,  as  a  class, 
relate  to  very  definite  areas,  treated  from  one  particular  point 


of  * 


b  claaa,  : 


The  chief  ctaracteristica  of  Official  Documents,  a, 
juBt  the  reverse  ; — 

(1)  The  majority  of  them  have  no  expressed  authorship,  ami 
are  practically  anonymous, 

(2)  They  relate  to  partioular  series  of  connected  subjects,  to 
definite  areas  of  space  and  time,  and  are  treated  from  one 
particular  point  of  view,  such  that,  while 

(8)  They  possess  a  unique  value,  if  kept  together  aad 
registered  as  series  by  themselves,  their  value  is  instantly 
diminished  if  they  are  indiscriminately  mixed  togetbei-  with 
General  Literature ;  and,  in  addition,  GenenJ  Literature  is 
also  very  greatly  the  loser  by  any  attempted  indiacriminate 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Divisions, 

(4)  The  majority  of  O&cial  Documents  are  issued  period- 

thos  necessitating  separate  library  space  of  their  own. 
A  CDminon  Fallacy. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  ahove  differences,  the  ordinary  eye  is 
Theoretically,  all  0£Gcial  Documents  are  issued  in 
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connection  with  certain  Depttrtments  corresponding  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Reporta,  and  occupying  positiona  iinalogoua  to 
the  names  of  Authors  in  the  world  of  General  Literature. 

Is  it  not,  then,  raiaing  unnecesaary  distinctions  and  intricacies 
to  keep  the  two  classes  separate  ?  What  should  be  easier  than  to 
dovetail  the  two  classes  together,  and  incorporate  the  Official 
Docuoionts  under  the  names  of  theii'  Departmeata  in  among  the 
worlts  of  Authors'  Catalogues  of  General  Literature.  This  is  a 
very  dangerous  fallacy,  and  one  which  has  created  untold  disaster 
in  the  world  of  Literature. 

The  Answer. 

The  answer  is,  however,  very  simple. 

While,  theoretically,  Official  Documents  are  issued  under  the 
names  of  Departments,  which,  in  one  sense,  stand  as  the  authors 
of  their  connected  publications,  practically,  this  supposition  is  not 
borne  out  in  actual  experience. 

(1)  The  names  of  Departments  frequently  do  not  appear  at  all 
on  the  Reports  which  they  issue. 

(2)  Even  when  given,  the  names  of  Departments  are  per- 
petually liable  to  repeated  changes,  according  to  changes  of 
organisation. 

(3)  The  published  name  of  a  Department  has  frequently  no 
obvious  ov  even  necessary  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
Eeport  which  is  issued  in  its  name ;  or  else  the  cottnection  is  so 
distant  that  it  is  either  misleading  or  valueless. 

This  necessitates  the  frequent  ignoring  of  the  names  of  Depart- 
ments in  favour  of  the  real  subject  of  the  Beport. 

(4)  Even  supposing  that  it  were  found  possible  to  incorporate 
Official  Documents  in  among  fatliei-  subject-headings  in  a  Cata- 
logue of  General  Literature,  there  is  always  gi'eat  danger  of  the 
bond  fide  Official  Documents  getting  mixed  with  non-official  works 
issued  relating  to  the  Official  Departments. 

(5)  While  even  if  this  unnecessary  but  likely  evil  is  avoided, 
you  cannot  esca|>e  from  the  difficulty  that  the  accessions  of 
Official  Documents  under  one  heading  increase  with  amazing 
rapidity  compared  with  the  normal  increase  of  accessions  in  any 
one  spot  of  an  Authors'  Catalogue,  thus  saddling  an  Author)^' 
Catalogue  with  evils  not  its  own. 

(6)  The  main  mass  of  Official  Documents  do  not  relate  to 
subjects  of  what  is  called  "general  interest,"  and  are,  therefore, 

ntniders  iu   a  Catalogue  of  General  Literature,  the  readera  of 
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which  may  justly  consider  it  a  grievance  it  they  cannot  pur- 
uhase  or  consult  the  Catalogue  of  General  Literature  witboat 
being  obliged  to  purchase  or  consult  the  records  of  a  mass  of 
Official  Documents. 

(7)  But  the  chiefest  objeotion  is  that,  while  it  ia  possible  to 
ileal  satisfactorily  with  Genei-al  Literature  and  with  Official 
Literature,  provided  each  class  be  treated  separately  by  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  treat  either  class  satisfactorily,  if  a  real  amalgani&- 
tion  of  the  two  is  attempted ;  for  the  rules  which  affect  the  one, 
clash  with  the  rules  which  control  the  other,  and  confusion  is 
the  result.  The  rules  which  affect  both  classes  are  often  so 
intricate,  that  even  the  most  e.tperienced  will  find  themaelvoa 
transferring  entries  of  one  class  to  another  under  one  set  of  rules 
without  considering  it  necessary  to  enter  duplicate  entries  in 
pursuance  of  the  demands  of  the  other  set  of  rules,  and  thus 
contusion  is  bound  to  result. 

This  is  all  the  more  a  condition  of  affairs  imposaible  to  esoape 
from,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  necessity,  in  a  Catalogue  of 
Official  Documents,  for  making  very  numerous  cross-references, 
which  are  bound  to  clash  with  the  ordinary  headings  in  a  Catalogue 
of  General  Literature. 

A  Second  Fallacy  (Selection). 

But  when  objectors  are  convinced  of  the  futihty  and  danger  of 
ittemptB  to  mix  the  two  classes  of  Official  and  Non-official  works 
together  in  one  Catalogue,  they  tall  back  upon  another  device. 

"  If,  then,  the  mass  of  Official  Documents  raise  such  great 
difficulties,"  say  they,  "  let  ua  resort  to  the  principle  of  selection. 
Let  us  select  the  ones  which  are  of  special  value,  and  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  asked  for."  "What?"  says  the  Librariaa, 
■'You  wish  to  select  the  reports  which  i/oji  consider  of  special 
value  and  interest  from  among  the  Official  Documents,  in  order  to 
insert  them  in  the  Catalogue  of  General  Literature^n  fact  yoa 
wish,  to  steal  them  from  their  belongings  without  leaving  any 
acknowledgement  of  the  fact?" 

"Yes,"  say  they,  "  Why  not?" 

The  Answer. 

"Whynot?"  answers  the  Librarian;  "  Why,  simply  for  the 
fallowing  reasons  " : 

(1)  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  determine  which  Beports 
possess  special  value  and  interest,  and  which  do  not ; 
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(2)  There  is  no  possible  standard  of  comparison ; 

You  can,  it  is  true,  determine  that  certain  reports  are  of  more 
general  value ;  but  further  than  this,  you  cannot  distinguish,  and 
the  result  of  your  robbing  one  library  to  enrich  another  is^ — 

(1)  You  greatly  detract  from  the  value,  and  spoil  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Series  of  Official  Documents  for  ever ; 

(2)  You  raise  a  host  of  Queries  as  a  legacy,  both  for  yourselves 
and  your  successors,  for  no  one  will  ever  afterwards  be  able  to 
know  with  certainty  in  which  of  two  Catalogues,  or  in  which  of 
two  Library  Collections  he  may  expect  to  find  the  reports  he 
requires ;  and  the  presence  of  the  selected  entries  in  the  General 
Catalogue  will  give  rise  to  the  false  impression  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  exist  in  the  Library  as  representing  the  whole  collection  of 
Official  Documents.     In  fine,  all  work  will  be  doubled. 

(1)  The  Librarian  and  Eeader  ahke  will  always  have  to  be 
considering  in  regard  to  accessions,  "Is  this  a  selected  work  or 
not?" 

(2)  The  searching  in  Catalogues  will  be  doubled.  The 
uncertainty  will  be  ten-fold,  and  incessant  Queries  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

(8)  The  value  of  each  Catalogue  will  be  halved  twice  over. 

A  Third  Fallaoy.    (The  Separate  Block- System). 

**  But,"  cry  the  friends  of  amalgamation,  *'  if  it  is  impossible 
to  incorporate  Official  Documents  in  among  the  general  headings 
of  a  Catalogue  of  General  Literature,  wo  know  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty !  Let  us  insert  the  Ofificial  Documents  ^^  separate?  blocks 
by  themselves.  Thus  we  shall  unite  the  two  classes,  without  the 
one  interfering  with  the  other." 

The  Answer. 

This,  again,  is  a  fallacy,  and  radically  wrong,  because  experi- 
ence will  always  show  that,  while  tlworctkally  it  is  possible  to 
adopt  the  separate  block  system,  practically  it  will  never  work. 
From  the  fact  that  the  class  of  Official  Documents  touches  that 
of  General  Literature  at  a  certain  point,  librarians  will  always  be 
tempted  into  cataloguing  the  border  literature  under  the  rules  of 
an  Author  Catalogue  once,  rather  than  insert  the  works  in  ques- 
tion in  duplicate — both  under  the  blocks,  and  under  the  names  of 
Authors  and  Institutions.  Moreover,  as  said  before,  the  number 
of  Cross-References  required  in  an  OflBcial  Documents  Catalogue 
are  so  numerous ;  the  need  for  liberty  in  re-framing  bad  titles  so 
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imperative  ;  the  different  chai-aeters  of  type  so  numerous  ;  the 
details  of  epecial  leading  and  indention  so  inlricute,  that  the 
Separate  Block  System  will  be  found  to  be  equally  inefficacious. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  Separate  Block  System  werr 
possible,  and  conaiatently  carried  out,  what  is  the  result  ? 

You  have,  when  your  Catalogue  is  finished,  accomplished  the 
very  design  which  you  have  shirked,  and  which  it  is  the  object  ol 
this  paper  to  promote.  You  have  compiled  a  Catalogue  ot 
Official  Documents  which  is  a  separate  Catalogue  in  every  senae 
of  the  word,  except  that  the  blocks  relating  to  each  country  hare 
lieen  unstitched  and  boimd  into  a  Catalogue  of  General  Literature 
at  intervals  1  But  you  have  accomplished  this  achievement  at 
the  cost  of  the  one  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
process.  You  have  chained  the  Sections  of  the  Official  Docu- 
ments Catalogue  to  a  General  Literature  Catalogue,  so  that  no 
one  can  purchase  the  former  as  a  whole,  or  even  in  part,  without 
having  to  purchase  the  latter  also  ! 

Such  a  policy  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  an  esperience  of  the 
writer  a  few  hours  ago.  I  wanted  a  small  pocket  engagement 
diary.  I  went  into  a  stationer's  shop,  and  saw  the  only  one 
which  was  small  enough,  inserted  in  an  elaborate  leather  case. 

The  identical  diarj'  I  had  formerly  bought  elsewhere  for  a  few 
pennies ;  so  I  asked  whether  I  coidd  not  again  purchnse  it 
separately  by  itself.  '"  Oh,  no  I  "  replied  the  man  ;  "  that  would 
never  do,  for  how  could  I  sell  the  leather  case  ?  "  I  replied  :  *■  It 
is  rather  hard  upon  the  diarj',  is  it  not  ?  "  and  left  the  shop.  I 
wanted  the  diary,  I  did  not  want  the  leather  case. 

But  to  continue  ;  before  quitting  the  subject,  let  me  clearly 
point  out  the  occasions  when  Official  Documents  may  be  entered. 
together  with  General  Literature,  in  the  same  Catalogue. 

(t.)  Official  Documents  whose  nature  is  common  to  both 
classes  of  Iiiterature,  may  be  entered,  as  duplicate  enlriea.  in  an 
Authors'  Catalogue  of  General  Literature,  viz,,  those  publications 
which,  being  of  a  more  special  nature,  and  relating  to  subjects  of 
general  interest  rather  tlian  to  the  ordinary  technical  adminis- 
trative routine,  are  more  generally  treated  from  a  popular,  rather 
than  an  official,  point  of  view.  Such  works  will  generally  lie  found 
lo  fall  under  the  head  of  Science,  Literature,  or  Art. 

(ii.)  Official  Documents  may  be  merged  in  any  number  and  lo 
my  extent,  with  General  Litei"ature  in  a  Suhject-Colaio^ue,  in 
order  to  supplement  the  collection  of  works  appearing  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  or  group  of  subjects. 
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But  this  may  only  take  place  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
such  a  course  is  not  pursued  as  an  alternative  to  first  cataloguing 
Official  Literature  separately  hy  itself. 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  argument  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows-: 

Official  Documents  constitute  a  Series,  mainly  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  Subject  supersedes  Authorship.  For  this  reason,  in 
dealing  with  them  by  the  class,  and  in  order  to  find  Official  Docu- 
ments as  Official  Documents,  they  must  not  be  merged  in  Author- 
Catalogues  of  General  Literature,  but  must  be  catalogued  as  a 
class  by  themselves,  according  to  Special  Rules. 
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Title  Pages,  Introductions,  and  Specimen 
Pages  of  two  Annual  Catalogues  of  OfBcial 
Documents.  (GAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE  and 
INDIA),    printed   by   the   Author  as    studies* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  issuing  the  first  of  a  series  of  Annual  Catalogues  of  the 
Colonial  State-Papers  of  our  larger  Colonies,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  number  does  not  pretend  to  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions which  might  be  desired. 

The  idea  was  conceived  at  too  late  an  hour  to  allow  of  any- 
thing but  the  most  hasty  attention  to  details,  if  the  Catalogue 
were  to  appear  on  the  Opening  Day  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

If  Imperial  Federation  is  to  be  something  more  than  a 
name,  we  must  know  something  more  of  our  Colonies  than 
we  do  at  the  present  moment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  in  an  age  of 
Investigation  and  Legislation,  the  life  of  each  of  our  larger 
Colonies  centres  in  its  Parliament.  If,  then,  the  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  their  Parliaments  be  issued  without  due  pro- 
vision for  the  supply  of  Catalogues,  these  Sessional  Papers 
might  just  as  well  never  have  been  printed,  so  far  as  the 
General  Public  is  concerned. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  Series  will  help  to  supply  this 
long-felt  want. 

The  Editob. 


The  Capo  Colony  (for   1892)  has  been  selected  as  No.  1  of  the  Series 
or  technical   reasons. 
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OfEl  D008.I  [Sect,  in^  No.  58. 


When  boimdy  the  '*  Sessional  Papers "  of  the  Cape  Pttr- 
liament  for  1892  consist  of  fiTe  Volumes  :— 

(1)  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 

(2)  Appendix  I.,  Vol.  1. 

(3)  Do.  Vol.2. 

(4)  Do.  Vol.3. 

(5)  Appendix  II.  in  one  volume. 

In  the  absence  of  a  continuous  numbering  of  the  volumes, 
reference  is  best  made  to  the  particular  Appendix  and  volume  of 
the  Appendix  in  which  a  Beport  may  be  found. 
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Agriculture — 

See  ulso  Sohoolfl,  &0. — Agrioaltural  Bchoula. 

Beport  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculturo  for  1391-1892.  app.  i., 
VOL.  iii.  1892.     fol. 

Beporta  of  the  Agricultural  .'issistauls  for  1891-2. 

3  Pts.  [1892.]  See  supra  :  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture tor  1891-92.     app.  iv.  1892.     fol. 

Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Re -organisation  of  the 
Agricultural  Dept.     pp.  xv.,  82,  iv.     app.  ii.         1892.      8° 

Drift  Sands- 
Report  of  Che  Select  Committee*  on  Drift  Sanda.     xi,,  30,  iv. 
APP.  II.  1892.     8^ 

n  all  pEiriB  of 


Frnit  Calture— 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee*  on  b^niit  Culture  and  Fruit 
Export,     pp.  ssviii.  (7)  76,  sxvii.   aj-p.  ii.  1892.      8° 

*  To  cuquire  into  the  best  means  far  promotiitg  the  cultivation 
and  export  of  Fruit. 


LoooatB- 

Repori 


Locusts  and  their  Destruction.'-  [Rdited  by 
A.  Fischer,  Secretary  for  Agriculture.]  2  Pta.  app.  i., 
VOL.  i. 

App.    2  =  Report   of   the   Advising  Entomologist,   JL. 
Peringuey,  under  title,  "  The  Life  History  of  the  Insect." 

*  "  The  ODly  waj  to  destroy  the  cgga  is  to  dig  thsm  up,  and  gx- 
poae  them  to  the  Him." 

"The  only  way  to  destroy  eggs  is  to  plough  the  ground  very 
deeply  .  .  .  (overturning  andburylng  the  cfiUs  too  low  for  the 
heat  of  the  sim  to  efleut  iiicubatiou)  .  .  .in  order  that  the  ^gs 
may  rot." 

"  Trample  them  (the  Wingless  Insect)  with  Sheep  or  Goats,  or  by 
a  largo  alodge  mado  of  heavy  boughs  of  trees  dragged  by  Oxen." 

"  I  havo  aeon  thom  (the  Flying  LocustsJ  settle  ao  thickly  &a  to 
completely  put  the  fires  out," 

Ptiokly  Pear- 
Report*  on  the  Prickly  Pear,  by  Dr.  Marloth,t  with  Results 
of  Experiments.  1S92. 

*  At  the  reoommendatioQ  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  subject. 
t  Of  the  Stollenbosoh  Agrioultnrol  School. 

See  supra :  Agrioultore.     Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
for  1891-92.     pp.— 17-20.  1892.     fol. 
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Report  on  the  Results  of  Experiments  with  Chemical  Scrub 
Exterminators  for  the  Destruction  of  the  Prickly  Pear.  By 
A.  C.  Macdonald.  1892. 

Sec  supra  :  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
for  1891-92.     pp.— 21-23.  1892.     fol. 

Tobacco- 
Report  of  the  Government  Tobacco  Experts  for...      1891-92. 
pp.  5  [1892.] 

See  supra  :  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
for  1891-92  1892.     fol. 


Yeterinary  Surgeoni 

Report  of  the  Colonial  Yeterinary  Surgeons  for...  1891-92. 
pp.  10.  [1892.] 

SeAi  supra  :  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
for  1891-92.    app.  i.  1892.     fol. 

Yiticulture— 

Report  of  the  Govt.  Viticulturist  for  1891-92.     pp.  7.     1892. 

See  supra  :  Agriculture.    Report  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

for  1891-92.     app.  2.  1892.     fol. 

Memo  [randum]  on  Re-planting  the  Vineyards  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  and  on  [the  need  of  a  large  supply  of]  Americcui 
Vines.     [By  Baron  C.  von  Babo.]  1892. 

See  Agriculture.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  &c.  app.  b. 

1892.    8". 

Art  Associations — 

Report  of  the  South  African  Fine  Art  Association  for...  1891. 
(Art  Gallery,  Cape  Town.)    pp.  5,  app.  i.,  vol.  iii. 

1892.     fol. 

Banks — 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Cape  Savings  Bank, 
Winding-up  Bill.    pp.  13,  10,  v.     app.  ii.  1892.     8". 

Botanic  Gardens— 

See  Parks  and  Gardens. 

Cape  Town  — 

Electric  Lighting- 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Green  and  Sea  Point 
Water  and  Electric  Lighting  Bill.     pp.  14.     app.  ii. 

1892.    8^*. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(1)  The  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  ascertaining  what 
publications  exist  in  regard  to  '  Indian  Afifairs  '  is  no  new  cry. 

(2)  There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  it.  Among  others, 
the  Bibliography  of  Indian  Official  Beports  is  unusually  involved, 
owing  to  the  numerous  possible  sources  of  publication  which 
necessitate  research  in  a  corresponding  number  of  directions. 

(3)  In  a  former  paper  on  State-Paper  Bibliography  ( '  A  Plea 
for  Annual  Lists  [or  Catalogues]  of  State-Papers,*  dc),  I  specified 
the  main  sources  of  publication  in  regard  to  Indian  State-Papers, 
past  and  present,  as  being  six  in  number.  Thus  such  reports 
may  have  been  published  : 

(1)  By  the  E,  7.  Company* s  Servants  in  India, 

(2)  By  tJie  E,  I,  Conipa7iy*s  Court  of  Directors  in  London 

(and  even  perhaps  by  tJie  Board  of  Cotitrol), 

(3)  As  E.  I,  Company's  Beports,  publisJied  as  *  Pariiavien- 

tary  Papers,* 

(4)  By  the  British  Government' s  Servants  in  India  {}.     The 

Supreme  Government,     ii.  The  Local  Governments), 
(6)  By  the  India  Office  in  Londotu 
(6)  As  India  Office  Beports,  puhlisJied  as  English  *  Parlior- 

mentary  Papers,* 

(4)  Such  being  the  case,  if  we  wish  to  master  the  situation, 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  six  separate  Catalogues. 
(Whether  they  be  partly  merged  together,  or  finally  incorporated 
in  one  great  Catalogue,  is  a  matter  for  after  consideration).  To 
this  end,  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  History  of 
British  India  there  should  have  been  issued  Annual  Catalogues  of 
the  publications  issued  from  every  existing  source,  relating 
exclusively  to  India. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers,  Annual 
Indexes  have  been  issued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  so  that  those 


Indian  Official  Reports  which  are  included  among  the  English 
Sessional  Papers  have  at  least  heen  indrxntl  periodically.  Bat 
there  in  a.  radical  difference  between  an  Index  and  a  Catalogue, 
and  aince  there  exietB  no  Catalogues  (nor  separate  Indexes)  of 
these  reports,  and  the  reports  themselves  are  buried  in  with  the 
mass  of  other  English  Sessional  Papers,  the  practical  result  is 
that  the  long  and  important  reports  relating  to  India  are  un-get- 
at-ahle. 

(6)  The  accompanying  Catalogue  is  intended  to  supply  the 
deficiency  for  that  section  of  Indian  Official  Reports  which  are 
issued  as  English  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  pu!)lish6d  in  con- 
nection witjh  the  India  Office,  for  the  year  1892.  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  toimd  practicable  to  continue  it  for  future  years 
also,  in  which  case  it  will  always  appear  as  soon  after  the  New 
Year  as  possible. 

(7)  Special  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  type  and  typo 
arrangement,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  perspicuity, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Truslove  for  the  trouble  he  has  kindly 
taken  in  carrying  out  my  wishes. 

In  regard  to  this  all  important  question  of  perspicuity,  it  is 
probable  that  modifications  may  be  yet  introduced  into  my  future 
works,  as  the  result  of  further  experiments,  I  need  only  add 
that  any  suggestions  from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
will  be  coi-dially  welcomed. 

F.  B.  F.  C.    (1893.) 


POSTCBIPT. 

Apart  from  purposes  of  practical  use,  this  little  Catalogue  is 
intended  to  illustrate  a  Bibliographical  Theory  already  alluded  to 
in  a  former  paper  ("  Bibliography  Backwards"),  where  special 
stresb  was  laid  upon  the  existence  of  Books  wilhin  Books  and 
Heries  wilhin  Serivs,  and  the  need  for  unravelhng  the  tangle,  and 
obviating  the  evil  in  future. 

Thus,  without  wandering  far  afield,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
huge  and  unwieldy  set  of  Documents  known  as  "Bagliafa 
Parliamentary  Pa^iers"  contains  a  number  of  distinct  series  all 
mixed  up  together,  corresponding  with  an  equal  number  of 
Catalogues  as  yet  uncompiled. 

And  before  these  documents  can  be  made  really  accessible  for 
reference,  past,  present,  and  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  initiate 
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and  complete  the  compilatioD  up  to  date,  with  future  annual 
accessions,  of  the  following  Catalogues— say  from  1800. 

(1)  Catalogue   of  English  Official  Reports  relating  generally  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 

(2)  Catalogue  of  English  Official  Reports  relating  to  England  and  Wales. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  English  Official  Reports  relating  to  Scotland. 

(4)  Catalogue  of  English  Official  Reports  relating  to  Ireland. 

(5)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  Colonies. 

(6)  [Smaller  Catalogues  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to 

each  of   the  larger  Colonies  {i.e.,  the  Sections  of  No.  5  issued 
separately )] 

(7)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  India. 

(8)  Catalogue  of    English  Parliamentary  Papers   relating    to  Foreign 

Countries. 

(9)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentaty  Papers  relating  to  the  Army. 

(10)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  Navy. 

(11)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  Agriculture. 

12)  Catalogue  of  English  Parliamentary  Papers  relating  to  the  Manu- 
facturing Industries. 

(fee,        dec,        &c. 


n 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


From  a  Librarian's  point  of  view,  the  traditional  dts 
tinctioDs  in  regard  to  the  puhliehed  arrangement,  technical 
designations,  and  hieroglyphical  numeration  of  English 
'  Parliamentary  Papers  '   are    peculiarly    unfortunate. 

What  may  be  the  difference  between  a  '  Sejiort '  and  a 
'  Paper '  :  why  the  House  of  Lords  Bills  are  numbered 
'  Papers,' and  the  House  of  Commons  Bills  treated  differently, 
are  questions  which  must  have  puzzled  many  a  brain. 

In  the  present  Catalogue  the  following  abbreviations'  will 
be  used  :— 

L  (I,  &c.)       -  House  of  Lords  Publication,  No.  1,  Ac. 

C  1,  &c.        —  "  House    of     Commons   Reports    and     Papers," 

No.  ],  &e. 
C  (b)  1,  Ac,  ^  House  of  Commons  Bill.  No.  1.  &c. 
[1,  ic.]  =  Papers  by  Command,  No.  1,  &o. 


It  may  be  mentioned   that  English   Parliamentary    Papers 
can  be  purchased  at  the  following  Agencies  : — 

Ekolahd  AMD  Wales. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &.  Spottiswoode, 

East  Harding  Stieet,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.G. 
32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Ike LAND. 
Messrs.  Hodges,  Figgis,  A  Co.,  104,  Gralton  Street,  Dublin. 


Mesus.  Joiin  Menzies  A  Co.,  13,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 
"  And  of  all  Booksellers." 
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LIST  OF  HEADINGS. 


IHDIA. 

Administration. 

See  also  Statistics  (Miscella- 
neous). 

lets. 

See  Statutes. 

Agricalture. 

See  also  Famine. 

Army. 

Se^  also  War,  &c. 

BiUs. 

See  also  Statutes. 
. — House  of  Lords. 
. — House  of  Commons. 

Calcutta  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 
Calcutta  Health  Dept. 
Cholera. 
Civil  Service. 

I 

Currency. 

Diseflkse. 

See  also  Cholera. 

Excise. 
Famine. 

Finance. 

See  also  Currency. 
See  aUto  Loans. 

Frontiers. 

See  also  North- West  Frontier. 

Legislation. 

See  Bills 

See  Legislative  Councils. 

See  Statutes. 


Legislative  Councils  (India). 

Loans. 

Military  Adm. 

Military  Operations. 

See  War,  &o. 

North- West  Frontier. 

Opium. 

See  Excise. 

Pilgrimages. 
Public  Worlcs  Dept 
Railways. 

Revenue. 

See  Finance. 

Sanitation. 

Silver  Question. 

See  Currency. 

Statistics  (Miscellaneons;. 
Statutes  (relating  to  India). 

Superannuation. 

'  See  tender  Civil  Service. 

Surveys  (Bengal). 

See  Bengal— Surveys. 

Telegraph  Adm. 

Trade. 

See  also  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Treaties. 

War,  Rebellion  and  Riot. 

BENGAL. 
Surveys. 
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INDIA. 

Trade  (coiitd.). 

statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  British 
Possessions  and  Foreign  Ck)untries  for  the  five 
years  1886-87  to  1890-91.    pp.  112. 

[6646.]    [lid.]    Lmidon,  iS92.  fol. 

The  " Introduction *•  (pp.-3-16)  "is,  especially 
in  the  remarks  under  the  various  heads  of 
Trade,  to  a  large  extent  hased  on  the  Review 
of  the  Trade  of  India,  hy  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Conor." 

Treaties. 

Agreements  between  the  British  and  Persian  Govern- 
ments prolonging  existing  Conventions  between 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  relative  to 
Telegraphic  Communication  between  Europe  and 
India,  &c.  [6631.]     [id.]    London,  1892.  8^. 

Being  No.  6,  1892,  of  the  "  Treaty  Series " 
(English  Parliamentary  Papers). 

Rebellion,  and  Riot. 

Correspondence  (29th  Nov.,  1891— 12th  Feb.,  1892) 
relating  to  the  Operations  in  Hunza-Nagar. 
pp.  12.  [6621.]    [l^d.]    London,  1892.  fol. 

[Being  17  short  Telegrams  descriptive  of  the 
Operations,  &c.,  together  with  a  Despatch 
from  the  Govt,  of  India  reporting  fully  on 
the  whole  proceedings. 

"  Thus  on  the  first  occasion,  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Service  Scheme,  upon 
which  the  troops  of  a  Native  State  have  heen 
called  upon  to  take  llic  field,  they  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  gaining  a  very  notable 


success." 


*'  Detailed  infoimation  regarding  the  military 
aspect  of  thcFC  operations  will  be  submitted 
hereafter." 
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BENGAL. 

Sarveys. 

Correspondence  (1888-1891)  between  the  India  Office 
atid  the  District  and  Local  Officers  of  tlie  Pro- 
vince of  Behar,  Bengal  Tor  rather :  between 
(i.)  the  Govt,  of  Bengal  and  the  Govt,  of  India, 
and  (ii. )  the  Govt,  of  India  and  the  India  Office] 
as  to  the  advisability  of  carrying  out  the  proposed 
Cfitdastral  Survey  in  that  Province,     pp.  192. 

C.  188    [Is.  7d.]     London,  1892.  fol. 

The  Corrospoudence  concludes  with  a  Despatch 
to  the  Govt,  of  India  from  tlic  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (dated  24  Dec,  1891),  briefly 
summing  up  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Survey. 

"  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  I  cordially  concur  with  your  Govern- 
ment in  accepting  the  decision  of  the  Bengal 
Government  that  a  Survey  should  bo  made 
and  a  Rocord-of- Rights  should  be  prepared 
i  n  N ort h  Behar. " — Secreta  ry  of  Sta  tc. 

Report  on  the  Experimental  Survey,  and  Record-of- 
Rights,  in  Mozzufferpore,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Collin 
[1885-1887],  and  remarks  by  Govt,  of  India,  &c. 
pp.  3-0-1.  [1892.]    fol. 

Sr,'  siij.ra  Correspondence.  Ac.     1892.  fol. 
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[Sect.  IUm  No.  a 


A    List    of    Headings    more    commonly    required 
in    a    Catalogue    of   Colonial    Official   Documents. 


Bibliography. 

Agriculture. 

Arboriculture. 

ArchaBology. 

Architecture. 

Art  Galleries. 

Assurance. 

Astronomy. 

Banks. 

Botanical  Gardens. 

Boiany. 

Boundary  Commissions. 

Capital    City    [tcith    its   own 

Subheadings.] 
Census. 
Charities. 
Chemical  Analyser, 
Chronology. 
Civil  Justice. 
Civil  Service. 
Companies. 
Conferences. 
Criminal  Justice. 
Crown  Lands. 
Customs. 

Diseases.      ^SVy^  Medical   Re- 
ports. 

Education. 
Elections. 


Emigration. 
Exhibitions. 

Factories. 

Famine. 

Farming. 

Federation. 

Finance. 

Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Foreign  Relations. 

Forests. 

Franchise. 

Friendly  Societies. 

Frontiers. 

Gazetteers. 
Gazettes  (Official). 
Geological  Survey. 
Government  : — 

House  of  Assembly. 

Legislative  Council. 
Governors'  Addresses. 

Historical  and  Geographical 

Reports. 
Home  Government  (Colonial 

Office,  etc.). 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

Immigration. 
Income  Tax. 
Irrigation. 

Labour  Bureaus. 
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Labour  Question. 
Language,    Literature,   and 

the  Press. 
Law  Courts. 
Legislation. 
Libraries. 
Lighthouses. 
Local  Self- Government. 
Lunatic  Asylums. 

Manuals. 

Mariae. 

Marriage  Laws. 

Medical  Reports  (not  con- 
tained in  Sanitary  Re- 
ports). 

Meteorology. 

Military  adm. 

Mines  and  Mineralogy. 

Mountains. 

Municipal  adm. 

Museums. 


Products  and  Industries. 

Proverbs. 

Public  Works. 

Railway  adm. 

Railways. 

Records. 

Registration. 

Religions. 

Rivers  and  Canals. 

Roads. 

Sanitation. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

Statistics  (Miscellaneous). 

Surveys. 

Telegraph.     {See   Post   and 

Telegraphs). 
Trade  and  Commerce. 
Trade  Unions. 
Trials. 


Native  affairs. 
Naval  adm. 
Navigation  (Inland). 

Observatories. 

Patents. 

Pensions. 

Petitions. 

Police. 

Poor  Law. 

Post  and  Telegr^iphs. 

Prisons. 


Universities. 

Vagrancy. 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Vital  Statistics. 
Volunteers. 

Wards. 

War,  Rebellion,  and  Riot. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Zoological  Gardens. 
Zoology. 
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On  the  Bibliography  of  Military  Official  Works^ 

While,  in  several  countries  (notably  England  and  America) 
Separate  Catalogues  of  the  Publications  of  the  larger  Govern- 
ment Departments  have  been  issued,  this  has  been  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  where  such 
Catalogues  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  of  them. 

In  1894,  however,  Mr.  Basil  Soulsby,  of  the  British  Museum, 
applied  himself  with  creditable  energy  to  compile  a  **  Catalogue  of 
EiujUsh  Official  Mil itarij  Works  piihliahed  hy  the  British  Govern - 
ment  on  Sale,  16th  January,  7803,  (p.  63),  and  as  this  Catalogue 
was,  except  in  trifling  details,  compiled  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  my  Specimen  Catalogues  of  Cape  Colony 
and  Indian  Documents,  I  have,  with  Mr.  Soulsby 's  kind  per- 
mission, reprinted  the  list  of  lieadings,  in  order  to  show  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principles  alluded  to,  in  the  sphere  of  military  publica- 
tions. 

1  should  add  that  tlie  Catalogue  in  question  was  supplied 
with  an  Index  to  tlie  names  of  "  Authors,  Editors,  and  Trans- 
lators." 

F.  C. 
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[Scot.  UL,  No.  7. 


Military  Official  Works. 

LIST  OF  HEADINQS. 


Admininistration. 

AbyBBinia. 

See  Campaigns  —  Abyssinian 

War,  1868. 
Accounts. 

AfghaniBtan. 

See  Campaigns— Afghan  War, 

1879-80. 
AllowanceB. 

Ammunitibn. 

See  Explosives,  Projectiles,  and 

Ammunition. 
See  also  Arms. 

Anns. 

—  Carbine. 

-  Rifle. 

Sec  also  Musketry  Instruction. 

Army. 
Army  Lists. 

Army  Orders. 

See  Orders  and  Regulations. 

Army  Service  Corps. 
Artificers,  Corps  of. 

ArtiUery. 

See  also  Honourable  ArtiUery 
Company. 

See  also  Range  Finders. 

See  also  Ranges. 

See  also  Schools  and  Colleges. 
—  Artillery    College,   Wool- 
wich. 

—  Field  Artillery. 

—  Garri.son  Artillery. 

—  Mountain  Artillery. 

—  Siege  Artillery. 

ArtiUery  College,  Woolwich. 

See     Schools    and    Colleges— 
Artillery  College,  Woolwich. 

Artillery  Company,  Honourable. 

See  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany. 

Austria. 

Sec  also  Campaigns. — Austro- 
Prussian  War,  1866. 

Bands. 

See  Music. 

Bashforth  Chronograph. 

See  Chronograph. 


Belgium. 

Buglers. 

See  Signalling. 

Bulgaria. 
Camel  Corps. 
Camels. 

Campaigns. 

-  Abyssinian  W^ar,  1868. 

—  Afghan  War,  1879-80. 

—  Austro-Prussian  War,  1866. 

—  British     Minor     Expeditions, 

1746-1814. 

—  Caucasian  Campaign,  1881. 

—  Chilian  Wars,  1891. 

—  Crimean  War,  1854-55. 

—  Egyptian  War,  1882. 

—  Egyptian  War,  1884-85. 

—  Franco-German  W^ar,  1870-71. 

—  Russian  Steppe  Campaigns. 

—  Zulu  War,  1879. 

Carriage  Dept. 

Carriages. 

See  Carriage  Dept. 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry,  Yeomanry. 

See  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

ChUi. 

See  Campaigns — Chilian  Wars, 
1891. 

Chronograph. 
Clothing. 

Colleges. 

See  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Colonies,  British. 
Congresses. 

Construction. 

Sec  Engineering. 

Cookery. 
Cyprus. 

Denghil  Tepe. 

See  Campaigns  —  Cauoaaian 
Campaign,  1881. 

Drawing  Plates. 

iS'fc  Maps. 

Egypt. 

See  al^  Campaigns— Egyptian 

War  1882. 
Sec  also  Campaigns — Egyptian 

War.  1884-85. 
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OS    THE    UmLIOGBAl'HY 


Electrical  AppliMcea. 

Encampmenti. 

Engineering. 

.•)■,,■  .(/,„  Schools  and  Colleges— 
School  of  Military  Engineer 
'ug,  Cbathnm. 
Engineen. 
EqnlpRieiit. 
Exunloatloiu. 
—Army  Preliminary. 
— Interpretera. 
—Militia. 
-Regular   Poroes.   Militia,    and 

Voluntoera. 
—  Sandhurst. 
—Staff  College. 
—Volunteers. 
— Woohviei). 

EKpImivea,  Pwijectiles,  and  Am- 

munition. 
Farriers. 
VenDing, 

alio  Singio  Stick  Drill, 


See  also  Aoconnta. 
Sec  also  Allowances. 
Tortlfioatfon. 

.W    aho   Campaigns-Pranco- 
(.-erman  War,  1870.71. 
Qermany. 
— Cavalry, 
— Infantry. 

See    also    Canipaigua-Austro- 

Prussian  War,  1866. 
See  also   Cainpaigns-Franco- 
Oennan  War,  la70-71. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

—Home  Defoiicu. 
Greece. 
Onn  Factory. 
Gunnery. 

Gymnasia. 

HistDricai  Records. 

Honourable  AnilJery  Company.  I 

Horses.  j 

Hospitals. 


Hungary. 

■Vr  Austria. 

Infantry. 

-flaunted  Infacity, 
Intelligence  Division. 
International  CongKuei 

International  Law. 
Ireland, 

-H«il»,iy«. 

Italy. 

Kriegs-Spiel. 

■SVi'  War  Game. 
Languages, 

-Statutes. 
Maps. 
Uarines. 
I  '"^'jl^u    Historical   Reconii- 

Hedical  Dept. 
Medical  Reports. 
Mess  Begulattona. 
I    Militia. 

Mobilization. 
I  Montenegro. 
I    Males. 

Htiseumg. 
;    Music. 

Musketry  Instpuction. 

Src  nho    Schools  and   CoII««» 

H.^.t'"'  °'   ""Sir: 

Havy. 
Hecesaariet, 

See  Cioliiing. 

Netherlands, 
Norway. 

Sa-  Swedtri  and  Norway. 
Orders  and  RegulaUons. 
Oi^ance  Store  Department. 
Ordnance  Surveys. 

■''"'  Surveys,  Ordnance. 
Pay  and  Promotion. 
Portugal. 
Projectiles. 

f"  I^*P}09ivas,  ProjeotiW  . 
Ammunition.  -™».  • 
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Promotion. 

See  Pay  and  Promotion. 

PraBsia. 

See  Campaigns — Austro-Prussian 
War,  1866. 

Railways. 
Range  Finders. 

Ranges. 

Sec  also  Range  Finders. 

Reconnaissance. 
Recruiting. 

Regimental  Histories. 

See  Historical  Records. 

Regulations. 

Sec  Orders  and  Regulations. 

Roomania. 

Royal  Artillery. 

See  Artillery. 

Royal  Carriage  Dept. 

See  Carriage  Dopt. 

Royal  Engineers. 

See  Engineers. 

Royal  Gun  Factory. 

See  Gun  Factory. 

Royal  Marines. 

See  Marines. 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

See  Schools  and  Colleges — Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

See  Schools  and  Colleges — Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

Russia. 

See  also  Campaigns — Caucasian 
Campaign,  1881. 

See  also  Campaigns — Crimean 
War,  1864-66. 

Sec  also  Campaigns  —  Russian 
Steppe  Campaigns. 

Saddles. 

School    of    Military   Engineering, 

Chatham. 

See  Schools  and  Colleges  — 
School  of  Military  Engineer- 
ing, Chatham. 


School  of  Musketry,  Hythe. 

See  Schools    and    Colleges — 
School  of  Musketry,  Hythe. 

Schools  and  Colleges. 

Servia. 

Signalling. 

Single  SUck  DriU. 

Spain. 

Staff. 

Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

See     Schools    and    Colleges  — 
Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Statutes. 

See  Law — Statutes. 

Stores. 

Sudan. 

See  Egypt. 

Surgical  Reports. 

See  Medical  Reports. 

Surveys,  Ordnance. 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
Switzerland. 
Tactics. 

See  also  War  Game. 

Telegraphs. 

Topography. 

Transport. 

—  Regimental  Transport. 
Turkey. 

Uniforms. 

—  Artillery. 

—  Cavalry. 

—  Engineers. 

—  Infantry. 

Valparaiso. 

Sec  Campaigns — Chilian  Wars, 
1891. 

Veterinary  Dept. 

Vocabularies. 

See  Languages. 

Volunteers. 

See  also  Examinations— Volun- 
teers. 

War  Game. 

Yeomanry. 

Zttluland. 
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Veterinary  Dept. 

Regulations  for  the  Veterinary  Department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Army.  (Army  Begulations,  vol.  12.)  pp.  iv. 
63.  [Is.  3d.]    London,  1882.  8^. 

A  Manual  of  Saddles  and  Sore  Backs.  By  Fred.  Smith. 
[With  13  plates.]     pp.  50.         [Is.]     London,  1891.  8^ 

Yocabularies. 

See  Languages. 

Volunteers. 

Sec  also  Examinations. — Volunteers. 

Orders  and  Regulations  for  Volunteers  in  Brigade  and 
Regimental  Camps,  or  when  encamped  with  the  Regular 
Forces.     Revised  1892.     pp.  24. 

[Id.]     Londoji,  1892.  16^. 

Regulations  for  the  Volunteer  Force.     1892.     pp.  488. 

[Is.  Gd.]      London,  1892.  8^ 

War  Game. 

Rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  War  Game.  1884.  Re- 
printed ISSi).     [With  a  plate.]     pp.  33. 

'is.]     London.  1889.  8  . 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Regulations  for  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  War  Ofiice. 
1892.     pp.  loO.  is.  Gd.      Lo;/(/o?i,  1889.  8. 

Zululand. 

Si-r  also  Campaigns. — Zulu  Wak,  1879. 

I'lLcis    of     Information    concerning    Zululand 
Corrected  to  October,  1885.  1886.  8  . 

Sec  Intelligence  Division. 
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Occasional  Letters,  Illustrative 


of 


Certain  Theories  of  Bibliography 


Addressed  to  the  Daily  Press 
(1892-1894.) 


PRANK  CAMPBELL. 


With  NottM  ami  Explanations. 


f.. 
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PEEFATOKY  NOTE. 


The  following  Letters  are  reprinted  in  a  form  convenient  for 
reference. 

They  refer  to  matters  of  vital  interest  to  Librarians  at  the 
present  moment,  when  all  past  systems  of  Bibliography  are  being 
examined,  and  Eeform  is  in  the  air. 

F.  B.  F.  C. 


CONTENTS. 


1892.     July  21.—'*  The  Bibliographical  Society." 
1894.     Sept.  18. — *'  The  Classification  of  Literature." 
,,         Nov.    9. — "  The  Eecord  of  Comparative  Legislation." 
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Letters  to  the  Press. 


THE    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  following  letter  written  in  1892  *  and  now  reprinted  in  part, 
reviewed  the  chief  evils  which  impede  the  progress  of  Modern 
Bibliography,  and  stated  my  belief  regarding  the  true  functions 
of  a  National  Bibliographical  Society  at  the  present  day. 

To  the  Editor  of  tlic  Tittws. 


— The  evils  which  afflict  the  Bibliographical  world  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Thoy  are  Kummcd  up  in  the  wide-spread  ignorance 
which  exists  as  to  the  theory  of  Bibliography  regarded  as  a 
Science. 

This  is  evident  from  the  general  silence  concerning  the  biblio- 
graphical importance  of  the  early  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
book — viz.,  the  theories  of  Compilation  and  Puhlication^  and 
especially  as  regards  the  subject  of  compulsory  Government 
Registration,  and  Printed  Registers,  a  matter  on  whicl\  the 
whole  science  of  Bibliography  is  based. 

It  is  seen  also  in  the  general  absence  of  appreciation  of  the 
relative  value  and  comparative  use  of  "  Tables  of  Contents," 
♦'Indexes,"  •'  Lists,"  ** Catalogues,"  and  "Bibliographies,"  each 
of  which  is  alternately  made  to  do  service  for  the  other. 

The  very  fact  of  our  having  contentedly  existed  so  long  without 
a  Bibliographical  Society  is  another  proof. 

It  is  seen   in   the  general  absence  of  proper  Departmental 
Lists,  of  Annual  (fenoral  Lists,  Reviews  and  Continuous  Cata- 
logues of  the  State  Papers  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  glaring  defects  of  such  works  wherever  they  exist. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  Catalogues  or  general  Biblio- 
graphies of  the  publications  of  our  Colonies  is  another  sign. 

We  see  it  in  the  defective  system  of  Book-liegistration  in 
almost  every  colony  where  books  arc  registered. 

The  long-prevailing  fault  of  subordinating  countries  to  subjects, 
instead  of  first  subordinating  subjects  to  countries,  tells  the  same 
talc. 


'  In  reference  to  a  Meeting  convened  **  to  consider  and  detcmiine  as  to 
the  desirability  of  forming"  a  Bibliograpliical  Society,  "and  the  linos  upon 
which  it  should  be  conducted." 


■ 
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'  Another  proof  of  the  same  usaertion  appears  ia  the  tenacity  of 
tho  boliof  in  the  theory  that  the  cBtttlogue  of  the  Libnry  at 
the  British  Masoum  or  that  of  thu  Americaa  Library  of  Congress 
could  tonn  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  modorn  Bibliography  of 
tbo  respective  couctriea,  a  possibility  quite  out  of  the  question 
when  we  consider  that  tlie  principles  ou  which  hooks  are  necea- 
sarily  catalogued  in  National  Libraries  are  quite  at  varianoe 
nith  Che  conditions  necessary  (or  a,  complete  ontional  biblio- 
graphy, 

And  we  uould  trace  the  uame  iguoraiioc  in  t.  number  of  similar 
instances. 

'  Inreit-igatiana  of  the  Tkeorij  uf  Biblvjyraphij. 

The  first  requisite  [in  reference  \o  tlie  work  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society],  ia  a  thorough  systcmatio  investigation  of  the 
whole  Theory  of  Bibliography  in  regard  to  the  several  stages  in 
the  history  of  a  book  just 


Xticaily  for  Qoeemiaimt  Regislration  of  Literature. 
Such  an  investigation  must  show,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  success  of  all  maderi\  Bibliography  ia  l>aBed  upon  cofnptiUory 
Goveroineut  Begistratiou  of  all  hooka  not  privately  printed. 

liaue  of  Periodica  I  Claaiscd  L  isti.. 

The  Periodical  Kcgisters  being  then  clnssiGed  into  broad  hut 
welhdeJined  divisions,  the  Modem  Bibliography  of  this  country 
is  not  only  commenced,  but  half-finisked  already,  each  secLiou 
remaining  for  ever  the  common  property  of  all  bibliographers. 


Tlie  detxtiatt  o/aciatiHg  gaps  atHong  Special  Bibliograpliiai. 
A  CommeHtary  on  existing  BiblioQraphiei. 

Having  thus  stayed  the  flood  of  bibliographical  anarchy  at  tha 
source,  the  society  may  then  devote  itself  to  a  review  of  Englisli 
Bibliography,  old  and  new,  with  the  object  of  discovering  not 
only  the  more  prominent  gaps,  but  all  the  gaps  in  the  Biblio- 
graphy of  this  oauntry.  .  .  But  for  this  end  it  mil  be  neees- 
^ry  to  compile  (and  invaluable  to  publish)  a  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  at]  existing  bibliographies  relating  to  this  country. 


'  This  paragraph  requires  further  explanation  (given  on  page 
431)  to  illURtrate  my  original  meaniug.  I  was  alluding  to  certniQ 
vague  expressions  of  belief  that  the  Catalogue  of  National 
Libranes  an  cxisfini  could  be  utilised  for  conjuring  Nalioaal 
Systems  of  Bibliogmphy  into  existence,  and  also  lo  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  aoeompanjing  expressions  outwardly  tecogniiiug 
those  principles  of  reform  wliich  alone  can  make  modern  Biblio- 
graphy a  success. 

'The  hoadings  have  boen  inserted  for  the  soke  of  perBpieuity. 
-F.C. 
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This  would  be  the  only  '  publishing  '  work  permitted,  since  it 
would  necessarily  be  a  matter  both  of  literary  and  financial  co- 
operation, and  an  object  to  which  even  Government  might  be 
fairly  asked  to  give  a  grant. 

Theory  of  Classification. 

But  the  compilation  of  such  a  Commentary  in  turn  depends 
upon  our  being  able  to  agree  to  a  comprehensive  Subject-Glassifi- 
cation  of  the  future  Bibliography  of  our  country.  This  must 
therefore  be  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  theory. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  Society  bo  in  a  position  to 
make  a  general  advance  along  the  line. 

Co-operation  anurng  Workers. 

For,  having  at  last  a  complete  code  of  clearly-defined  principles, 
it  may  then  hope  through  the  good  services  of  the  publishers  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  authors,  printers,  publishers  and 
binders  in  the  doe  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  observing  the 
first  principles  of  Bibliography. 

Tlie  Societij  as  an  Organiser  aiul  Director. 

The  Society  will  next  make  every  effort  to  marshal  the  existing 
bibliographical  forces  in  the  country  in  the  systematic  and  con- 
tinuous undertaking  of  bibliographical  work,  and  not  until  it 
sees  that  public  enterprise  is  defieieut  or  incapable  will  it  com- 
mence the  publishing  of  Sectional  Bibliographies. 

The  effect  of  its  iufiuonce  as  an  evolving,  organising  and  pro- 
pelling power  will  thus  be  to  secure  much  gratuitous  biblio- 
graphical work,  and  thus  ultimately  to  produce  results  far  in 
excess  of  anything  it  could  possibly  expect  if  it  commences 
primarily  as  a  publishing  body.  And  it  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  fact  of  not  having 
exhausted  its  energies  and  funds  in  the  past  by  prematurely 
engaging  in  the  work  of  the  future. 

Biblioyravhif  in  tlie  Colonics. 

Finall}',  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Society  will  not 
confine  itself  exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  will  lose  no 
time  in  taking  up  its  proper  position  as  the  organiser  of  biblio- 
graphical work  throughout  our  whole  Colonial  Empire,  a  task 
which  can  alone  be  done  by  such  a  Society,  which  may  thus 
prove  itself  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
the  British  Empire,  &c.,  4&c. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.   B.   F.    CAMPBELL. 


July  21.  {From  the  '»  Times  "  of  July  26th,  1892.) 
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In  oi'der  to  lay  sound  foundations  of  Sibliograpby,  it  is  De«» 
sary  : 

(1)  That  the  AcceBeions  of  Nadonal  Literature  be  pnoieA 
separate  from  Foreign  Accessions. 

(3)  That  the  Indigenous  Literature  of  the  past  be  kept  separaW 
from  the  Acceasious  of  the  present. 

(3)  That   Modern    Accessions   be    registered    at    regnlar  and 
\  speedy  intervals. 

(4)  That  tliose  Aceessious  be  issued  in  Classed  Lists,  in  widi- 
tion  to  provision  being  made  tor  Author- Catalogues.  Tille-Cata- 
logues,  Indexes  of  Matters  and  various  modi  6 cations  o(  Qua 
Catalogues. 

(5)  That  for  the  above  purposes,  the  necessiii-y  Catalogue- 
Titles  and  Index-Entries  be  written,  on  oae  and  the  same 
esaminatioa  of  a  book,  and  printed  simultaneously  or  neulv 
simultaneously. 

(6)  Thai  detailed  iiiTangenieuts  be  made  in  regard  lo  ilie 
manipulation  of  the  entries  of  :— 

Separate  Works. 

N  on -Periodical  Coiitmufltions. 
and  for 

Ordinary  Collected  Works. 

Learned  Societies'  Publications. 

Periodical  Literature. 
I  know  of  no  Naiioual  Library  where  all  the  above  essential 
conditions  are  fullilled,  and,  in  regard  to  the  past,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  fulfilled,  for  it  is  scarcely  neceseary  lo 
point  out  that  in  former  times,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
ditiljuiilly  to  procure  the  hnancial  grants  adequate  for  the  printing 
of  Cutalogues  and  for  the  payment  of  the  Staffs  required  to  pre- 
pare tlie  Work.  It  was  never  publicly  recognised  that  the  tniest 
principle  of  economy  was  to  prepare  the  entries  (or  the  eeveral 
kinds  of  Catalogues  and  Indexes  simultaneously  on  oDe  and  the 
same  examination  of  a  book.  Librarians  had  therefore  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  they  could  get,  and  be  content  generally  to 
commence  with  .\uth or- Catalogues  alone;  thus,  although  there 
are  extra  copies  of  the  Titles  of  ali  the  Biioks  in  the  Dndsb 
Museum  Library,  arranged  as  a  Manuscript  Subject -Catalogue, 
these  Titles  were  written  mainly  with  a  view  to  compiling  an 
Avlhora'  Catalogue.  For  this  reason,  while  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tract tbe  Title«  of  all  Works  printed  in  the  United  Kiugdom.  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  for  from  the  shelf  and  re-examine  the 
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majority  of  the  individual  correspondiog  Works  in  the  Lihrary, 
in  order  to  compile  proper  Class- Cat alopnes  of  English  Literature, 
Old  find  New,  and  in  order  to  compile  the  required  Index  of 
Matters.  And  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  same  difficulties 
exist,  more  or  less,  iu  every  other  National  Lihrary  in  the  world. 

The  above  letter  does  not  actually  refer  to  the  necessity  for 
the  Registration  of  Privately  Printed  Works.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  point  in  subsequent  writings  on  the  subject.        F.  B,  F.  C. 


THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF    LITERATURE. 


The  following  letter  was  written  in  reference  to  one  addressed 
by  Mr.  Taylor  Kay,  Librarian  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Chronicle." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  explanation.  The  fact 
remains  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  in  the  world  of  Literature 
is  a  proper  system  of  Class- Catalogues  in  addition  to  other  kinds 
of  Catalogues  and  Indexes. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  subject  more  fully  in  a  paper  read  at 
Belfast  in  September,  1894,  and  in  September,  1895,  the  situa- 
tion remains  unchanged. 

There  is  still  no  serious  study,  at  any  rate  no  printed  study  of 
the  subject :  Librarians  are  just  as  much  at  variance  with  one 
another  on  the  question,  and  show  very  httle  disposition  to  co- 
operate, with  a  view  to  serious  work.'  And  while  this  is  so.  Men 
of  Science  are  takiu>!  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  are 
actively  engaged,  so  far  as  their  own  branches  of  learning  are  con- 
cerned, in  evolving  practical  methods  for  supplying  their  own  wants. 

'  Siuca  writiog  tlio  abovo  I  have  received  a  copy  of  (he  "  Bulletin,"  No.  1, 
of  tbs  "  Ia8titiit  InberDBtiotial  de  Bibliographie,"  tastituted  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  Belgiftn  Goverameut,  at  a  ConfereDce  held  in  BrusaolH  in  September, 
1896. 

The  founding  o!  this  "  Institut "  {of  which  the  receipt  o(  the  "  Bulletin 
was  m;  first  intimaitioD)  al  once  alters  the  situation,  for  by  its  Statutes,  it 
pledges  itself  to  be  a  Society  "  oicluBivemont  sciontifique,"  of  which  the  funda- 
mental objects  are  : 

1.^"  De  (avoriser  le  progrJs  de  I'inventaire,  du  claflsement  et 

da  la  description  des  productions  de  I'esprit  humaia  " ; 
3. — De    determiner    les   unitfs    bibliographiquee  en   vue  da 
[aciliter  d'internationaliaor  et  de  porfectionuer  le  caract^rt) 
scientifique  de  ce  classemcnt ; 
3.— De  dounor  sou   concours  i,   toute   tentative  sfrieuse  de 
clttascmont  intomBtlonal 

&c.  &o.  Ac, 
The  appearance  of  such  an  Institut  (which  I  have  farther  alluded  to  in 
an  article  m  the  "  Library "  oE  November,  1S9S)  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  and  if  it  is  made  thoroughly  representative  and  its  opcra- 
tioas  are  wisely  conducted,  librarians  may  now  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
day  when  disorder  in  International  literature  shall  he  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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Their  zeal  and  eoergy  are  much  to  be  praised.  But  1 
successful  they  may  he  in  their  individual  spheres,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  those  who  would  guard  the  interests  of 
ALL,  when  they  see  tlie  several  branches  of  Science,  while  partly 
co-operating  among  themselves,  acting  independently  of  other 
Branches  of  Literature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  interests 
are  all  bound  up  together. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Ckronicle. 

&LB,~Aj  one  greatly  iuterasted  in  the' impoitanC  subject  of 
tho  clasflificatiou  of  literature,  may  I  cndor^  Ibc  neceaHtty  for 
the  investigfttioii  suggested  in  Mr.  Taylor  Kay's  letter  in  your  . 
columua?  I  am  glad  tliat  fusion  is  made  to  the  iuteresU  of 
"aulliora,  publishora,  bookecllBra  "  in  tlie  matter.  lor  1  am  con- 
vinced Chat  a  good  syst<>m  of  classed  catalogues  n'ould  be  ooe  of 
tlie  beat  advertisements  for  all  coucomed^a  fact  which  ia  not 
yet  suiKciently  Teoognised. 

To  reduce  ttio  theory  to  a  single  practical  example — if  we  had 
periodical  lists  (on  strictly  hibliograpliical  principles)  of  all  the 
works  aunually  issued  in  tills  country,  relating  to  social  or  re- 
ligious questions,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  it  not  a  certainty  that 
there  would  he  a  thousaod  suhaeribera  to-morrow  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  such  lists,  aud  thus  read  aud  purchnse  books 
which  they  would  otherwisa  never  hear  of  ?  Apart  from 
the  matter  of  the  circulation  of  literature,  however,  and  the 
claims  of  (be  Proas,  there  ara  two  aspects  of  the  auhject  which 
are  worthy  of  couaide ration — viz.,  the  reasonableness  and 
dcfiuiteuoss  of  the  demands  of  studentE  iu  search  of  information, 
and  the  ability  of  librarians  to  supply  suob  demands.  Person- 
ally I  am  of  those  who  consider  it  impossible  for  librarians 
to  supply  all  the  information  to  be  desired  without  a  complete 
system  of  classed  cataloguoa  or  "  apeoial  bibliographiea,"  BUpple- 
mentaty  to  other  works  of  reference. 

In  regard  to  the  intorosts  of  students,  if  Mr.  Kay's  Better 
elucidates  a  fresh,  definite  eipressiou,  showing  clearly  whether 
specialists  are  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  are  their 
Itgilimair  needs,  it  cannot  but  prove  of  great  service  to  librarians 
and  readers  alike.  I  erapbaaiao  the  words  "  deftaite "  and 
"  legitimate,"  because  students  are  not  always  clear  in  tbeir 
own  minds  as  to  what  tbey  roaJly  do  want ;  while  at  other  times 
they  are,  on  occaaion,  apt  to  be  unreasonable  in  their  di 
1  especially  allude  to  classed  catalogues  as  being  ttiiiplementary  i 
to  existing  works  of  reference,  for  it  is  a  comjnooly  prevailing  -| 
error  to  make  one  form  of  catalogue  appear  as  rival  to  anotbflr — 
a  fallacy  the  circulation  of  which  ia  doubly  injurious  ;  fcw  while 
it  unjustly  disparages  one  class  of  worka  in  favour  of  another,  it 
raises  needless  diacuasiona  among  librarians,  and  tenda  to  obBoura 
the  true  course  of  inquiry.  Autbor-cataloguea,  title-eatalogiaoB, 
large-group  and  small-group  classed  subject  catalogues,  and 
subject. indexes,  ajf  have  their  appointed  ends  iu  1  ill rary  economy, 
and  no  single  one  can  be  diapeused  with  without  loss. 
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In  regard  to  the  allusion  to  **  specialists  ** — as  already  hinted 
— if  specialists  have  claims  upon  librarians,  so  have  librarians 
upon  specialists,  of  whom  it  is  required  that  they  shall  severally 
define  the  scope  of  their  various  branches  of  knowledge  and 
issue  definite  and  practical  statements  as  to  the  points  of  contact 
between  those  branches. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  any  committee  of  inquiry 
instituted  may  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  specialists 
in  every  profession.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  specialists 
may  declare  themselves  already  satisfied.  At  the  same  time,  such 
opinions  must  sometimes  bo  qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  know- 
ledge of  bibliographical  intricacies  which  they  have  themselves 
acquired,  only  after  the  experience  and  study  of  years,  is  not 
common  nor  possible  to  all.  And  at  least  in  such  cases  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  apparent  prosperity  may  not  be  taken  as  an 
oxcuKO  for  tlio  neglect  of  their  brothers*  adversity. 

In  regard  to  the  institution  of  organised  inquiry,  I  have 
recently  expressed  my  belief  at  Belfast  that  this  is  a  work  which 
might  well  engage  the  united  efforts  of  the  Library  Association 
and  the  Bibliographical  Society,  as  these  two  societies  together 
include  the  largest  number  of  librarians  and  bibliographers  in 
their  ranks. 

The  suggested  scr\'ices  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts  would  no  doubt 
bo  of  great  practical  value ;  at  the  same  time,  while  such  a 
society  might  and  should  bo  invited  to  co-operate,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  any  inquiry  or  report  upon  the  classification  of  literature 
would  be  lacking  in  authority  and  influence  unless  it  emanated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  two  societies  which  already  exist  (among 
other  objects)  for  the  express  purpose  of  bibliographical  inquiry. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK   CAMPBELL. 

Sept.  18th. 
{From  the  ••  Daily  Chroniclk,"  Scptcinber  19th,  1894.) 


EECORD  OF  COMPARATIVE   LEGISLATION. 

In  the  ** Times"  of  November  9th,  1894,  there  appeared  a 
leader  and  a  long  account  of  a  paper  read  on  the  previous  day  at 
the  Imperial  Institute,  by  Mr.  Ilbert  (Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert)  on  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  a  Comparative  Record  of  British  and 
American  ijeglislation. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  exceptional  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  position  and  authority  of  the  reader  and  the 
number  of  eminent  men  present,  but  because  of  the  special 
declaration,  unanimously  upheld,  concerning  the  identity  of 
interests  in  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the 
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whole  of  the  English- Speaking  Race.  But  more  than  this,  the 
Meeting  had  a  special  claim  on  the  interest  of  Librarians  and 
Bibliographers  for  although  it  was  ostensibly  a  meeting  of  Law- 
yers to  consider  "Law,"  it  was  in  reality  a  Meeting  of  Lawyers 
to  consider  the  Bibliography  of  "  Luw."  And  the  verdict  ol 
that  Meeting  was  that  past  Bibliography  of  law  iu  the  English- 
Speaking  countries  was  an  utter  failure.  And.  in  spite  of  sub- 
sequent statements  as  to  the  comparative  completeness 
completeness  of  particular  Law  Libraries,  Mr.  Ilbert's 
tended  very  specially  to  show  how  useless  ia  the  accumulation  oi 
Documents  unless  they  are  catalogued,  classified  and  indexed 
io  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  accessible  for  reference. 

It  was  not  unnatural  (in  the  absence  of  Librarians  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject)  that  the  body  of  Lawyers  following  in 
the  steps  of  all  other  bodies  of  Scientific  Man.  should  generally 
ignore  the  "  Librarian  "  in  the  matter,  should  tail  to  perceive 
that  it  is  not  bo  easy  to  disentangle  the  whole  Literature  of  Law 
from  other  Literature  without  a  Central  S;istem,  and  should 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  successful  record  of  the  Literature  of  Law 
like  that  of  all  other  branches  of  learning,  is  dependent  on  the 
institution  of  a  proper  system  of  Compulsory  Local  Registration 
of  all  Literature  in  every  Euglish-speaking  Country. 

The  following  letter  was  therefore  written  with  the  intention 
of  forging  this  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  of  greatly 
accounting  for  the  failure  of  Librariajiship  in  the  past,  by  show- 
ing that  the  Colonial  Governments  were  chiefly  responsible  in 
the  matter.  It  was  also  intended  to  convey  a  delicate  hint  to 
tlie  Lawyers  that  the  failure  of  Bibliogi-aphy  was  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  failure  of  Law,  and  that  it  was  within  their  pro- 
vince to  remedy  that  failure  by  drafting  and  passing  better  Laws 
—  Laws  framed  so  as  to  counteract  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
in  the  future  more  successfully  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

But  we  are  all  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs; 
Statesmen,  Lawyers  and  Librarians  are  alike  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Copyright  Laws  in  the  past;  and  it  is  only  by  Co- 
operation in  the  future  that  we  can  hope  to  remedy  matters. 
But  Cii-nperalion  there  viast  be,  with  a  view  to  obtainiug  com- 
plete Periodical  Registers  of  Literature  from  which  to  select. 
For,  if  Librarians,  with  all  the  many  means  at  their  disposal 
have  failed  to  obtain  complete  Lists  of  Literature  issued,  how  are 
the  Lawyers  or  any  others  to  succeed  ? 

In  the  meantime,  who  is  to  make  the  advance  ? 
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Toihf  Editor  of  llw  "  Tm 


6iB, — The  issues  raised  by  Mr,  llbcrt's  admirable  paper  on 
(he  "  Record  of  Comparative  Leginlation,"  and  in  your  leading 
article  af  tu-duy,  are  so  vast  thai  perbaps  1  may  im  parduuod 
it  I  contribnte  a  [ew  remarks  from  the  poiab  of  view  of  tbe 
libi&rian. 

Although  ou  this  special  oacaaiun,  Mr.  Hbert  confiaed  him- 
Belf  more  directly  to  the  Ruhject  oi  legislation,  he  will  probably 
have  been  the  Brst  to  recognise  that  the  question  ia  one  which 
ftsaumeii  even  wider  proportions— viz.,  that  in  it  is  involved  the 
whole  question  of  Natiuual  aud  International  bibliography,  for 
what  ia  required  in  the  region  of  Law  is  equally  necDSsary  iu 
every  other  branch  of  learuing. 

In  your  leading  article  you  ask,  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
various  Legislatures,  ■'  Where  are  the  records  of  their  labours, 
uid  bow  are  they  to  he  consulted  ?  " 

This  is  a  qaestion  which  I  can,  alas  I  from  bitter  experience, 
answer  ouly  too  easily. 

Their  records  exist  (or  the  most  part  in  huge  unwieldly 
volumes,  in  which  the  Sessional  papere,  if  arranged  at  all,  are 
arranged  on  different  systems,  mostly  bad  ones  ;  and  with  few 
exceptions,  they  cannot  be  consulted  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Colonial  Governments  will  not  exert  themselves  to  compile 
proper  Catalogues  of  the  Official  Publications  which  they  issue. 
Nor  is  America  much  better  in  this  respect. 

Id  the  absouco  of  such  catalogues,  the  various  colhictions  of 
Colonial  Documents  which  do  exist  in  this  country  are  practi- 
cally useless. 

As  Mr.  Bryce  infom.  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  copy  of  the 
statutes  and  another  to  be  informed  as  to  their  operation.  And 
[or  this  reason  the  fultilment  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  scheme  is  dependent 
on   bil)liographors  and   bibliography  as  a  whole.    Tlie   reports 

library  In  London,  but   they  are  buried  for  lack  oE   reference 
catalogues. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  a  "  Readership,"  I  am  notcompetent 

lo  oHer  an  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  solitary  Readership 

of  Comparative  Legislation  will  elTect  little  if  there  is  nothing  to 

read— i.e.,  unless  provision  is  made  for  access  to  the  material 

L.  Actually  published  officially ;  and,  as  already  stated,  such  pro- 

[  <riBion  does  not  exist—  in  fact,  it  is  at  present  almost  an  impossible 

r  task  to  discover  what  the  Colonial  Govcmmenba  do  publish,  in 

I   the  absence  of  OSicial  Lists  and  Catalogues  similar   to  those 

I  Issued  by  the  British  Government. 

If  the  Colonial  GoverimientB  would  take  the  matter  seriously, 
f  the  remedy,  on  the  part  of  the  librarian,  is  very  simple.  All 
I  that  is  required  is  to  institute  the  compilation  of  Complete 
V  Oatalogaesof  tho  UfficiaLand  Non-Onioial  Literature  of  the  past, 
to  moiotain  Annual  Records  of  the  same  year  by  year  in  the 
[  foture. 


In  regard  to  Non-Offioittl  literature,  this  would  necessitate 
tho  passing  ot  special  Book -Regi  at  rati  ou  Acts  aimilBr  to  those 
Biiating  iu  Capo  Colony  and  in  sovoral  of  tlie  Crown  colonies. 
Bat  tbiii  would  acftrcoly  be  a  matter  of  anj  real  difficulty. 

It  ia  ueedloBs  to  sa;  thftt  tbs  compilation  ol  catalogues  of 
past  literature  would  involve  considerable  flnanciBl  expenditure, 
but  this  would  be  nothing  compared  with  the  proportionate 
gain.  In  reference  to  any  considerations  regarding  the  magni- 
tude of  any  sclieme  put  forward,  it  must  be  remombered  that 
great  problema  demand  great  romedtes,  and  that  tbore  can  be  no 
simple  solution  to  intricate  entauglomentB. 

And  in  regard  to  expense  and  labour,  he  il  observed  that, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are  hound  lo  do  the  work  sooner  or 
later — that  ia  to  say,  sonic  oiw  in  tlif  State  vill  have  to  doit,  Tfae 
only  possible  difference  is  that,  in  tho  one  intttance,  according  to 
the  plan  propoBdd,  the  work  would  bo  done  once  and  tor  &I1  by 
competent  experts  at&mmimum  costot  time,  energy,  and  money; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  neglected,  it  will  be  ultimately  per- 
formed by  a  tboueand  different  individuals,  each  working  for  his 
own  ends,  on  different  systema.  covering  no  ground  completely, 
and  at  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  If,  as  a  nation, 
we  had  paid  more  for  bibliography,  il  would  have  been  unneces- 
fiary  to  spand  £46,000'  on  a  Labour  Commission. 

Should,  therefore,  the  reading  of  Mr.  Ilbert's  paper  lend  to  a 
real  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  be  will  have  conferred 
an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  English-speaking  race,  and  to-day 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  Biblic^raphy,  aud 
consequently  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  world   has  but  Hlowly  discovered  its  dependence  upon 
libraries.    Jt  has  yet  to  loam  that  the  full  benefit  of  libraries  is 
dependent  on  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  Bibliograrphy. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  while  Governments  plajr   1 
with  tho  subject,  the  people  suffer. 

1  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANi;   CAMPBELL. 


From  Ihe  ••  Times  "  -jf  Tuesday.  jYuu.  13/fc,  ] 


'  {Quoting  from  tuettiori/.) 
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The  Functions  of  Bibliographical  Societies  in  a 
National  System  of  Bibliography. 

A  National  System  of  Bibliography  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
requires  the  following  machinery  : — 

(1)  A  Law  requiring  the  delivery,  on  the  day  of  publication,  of 
all  Literature  issued  for  sale. 

(2)  Special  Measures  for  obtaining  a  register  of  all  other 
Literature  (which  may  not  be  offered  for  sale). 

(3)  A  Bureau  (which  should  form  part  of  a  National  Library) 
where  all  publications  shall  be  delivered  direct,  and  where  all 
necessary  bibliographical  records  shall  be  simultaneously  made  by 
one  staff. 

(4)  The  periodical  issue,  for  sale,  of  such  Bibliographical 
Becords  (Works  of  Eeference)  at  short  intervals  of  time,  arranged 
in  convenient  systematic  series. 

(5)  The  Institution  of  a  Special  Branch  at  each  National 
Library  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  the  Science  of  Bibliography. 

The  above  essentials  fall  under  the  sphere  of  Government 
control. 

Need  for  Biblio^aphioal  Societies. 

But  there  are  other  parts  required  in  the  national  machinery, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  private  enterprise,  viz.,  the  formation 
of  Bibliographical  Societies  which  will  enable  librarians  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  Bibliography  to  meet  together  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  concerning  Bibliography,  and  which  will 
supply  the  necessary  machinery  for  friendly  unofficial  communica- 
tions betwen  similar  bodies  in  every  other  country. 

This  being  so,  How  are  the  Societies  to  be  constituted  ?  and 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  of  great  importance,  for  on  it 
depends  the  real  progress  of  the  Science  of  Bibliography. 

The  constitution  of  all  societies  naturally  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  upon  the 
men  to  perform  it. 
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What  then  is  the  nature  of  Bibliographical  work  ?  Its  nature  is 
a  verj'  varied  one:  that  is,  it  includes  several  district  areas  of 
work,  each  of  which  is  of  great  maguitude,  and  each  of  wbich  ia  of 
special  interest  to  some  hibliographei-s,  and  fi-equeutly  of  no 
primary  interest  to  others,  and  each  of  wbich  claims  a  verj'  special 
amount  of  attention  and  care. 

Tlius  there  are  the  general  divisions  of  Ancient  Bibliography, 
and  Modem  Bihlioijritpli)/,  and  each  of  these  finds  its  admirers, 
who  are  only  interested  in  certain  restricted  periods,  or  hi  certain 
kinds  of  works,  or  in  certain  parts  of  works. 

There  are  also  the  two  great  natural  divisions  of  General  Litera- 
ture and  Official  Literature,  the  former  of  which  baa  innumerable 
friends — the  latter,  innumerable  enemies  I 

Then  there  are  the  smaller  natural  sub-divisions  (chiefly  con- 
fined to  General  Literature)  of  Periodical  Literature,  and  the 
closely  allied  sub-division  of  the  Publications  of  Learned  Societies. 

But  the  field  of  Bibliography  reveals  other  aspects  also,  in 
connection  with  which  it  divides  into  sections,  having  regard  to 
different  kinds  of  Works  of  Beference,  some  being  specially 
interested  in  Sub -Catalogues  and  others  in  Indexes. 

Here,  then,  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  vast  prospect  of  Biblio- 
graphy requiring  organised  e&rt.  How  shall  that  effort  be 
organised  ? 

Theoretically,  one  would  answer  in  three  words  :  "  Centraliae 
and  Decentralise." 

Form  one  society,  and  then  resolve  it  into  sections.  But,  in 
so  saying,  you  overlook  an  important  element  in  the  question — 
Human  Naliire.  You  forget  that  where  so  many  interests  are  at 
stake,  it  is  morally  certain  that  some  will  go  to  the  wall.  You 
will  never  get  a  General  Committee  who  will  represent  all 
interests  alike,  except  they  be  chosen  in  exact  numerical  pro- 
portion, in  which  case  there  will  be  a  dead-lock  ;  and  where  yon 
have  Sectional  Committees,  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
always  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  central  control  which 
may  hamper  as  well  as  help  them, 

Jloreover,  you  will  never  give  universal  satisfaction  unless 
you  divide  the  funds  of  such  a  society  equally,  or  allosv  each 
section  to  cater  for  its  own  subscriptions,  and  yet  neither  of  these 
courses  is  wholly  free  from  objection. 

Remedy  to  be  fonnd  in  Sectional  Sooieties. 

Everything,  therefore,  pointy  to  the  necessity  for  the  separation 
from  one  another  of  unsympathetic  elements,  in  order  to  remove. 
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friction  and  jealouey,  &ud  give  freedom  to  all  to  unite  amicably 
upon  lines  congenial  to  them. 

To  what  extent  the  separation  shall  be  carried  out  is  a  matter 
of  circumstances.  But  everything  seems  to  poiut  to  the  necessity 
for  the  existence  in  each  couutry  of  two  societies  : — 

A  Society  interested  in  Old  Books. 

A  Society  interested  in  the  Record  of  Hodern  Literature,  and 
its  Developments. 

The  latter  Society  would  most  certainly  resolve  itself  into  the 
following  Seutiona,  which  I  sketched  at  the  Belfast  Meeting'  of 
the  Library  Association,  189i. 

(a)  A  Society   for  the  Establiahment  of   Compulsory   Book 

Registration   (the    Qeneral    Organisation   of  Biblio- 
graphy.) 

(b)  A  Society  for  the  investigation  of  Subject-Classification, 

and  the  work  of  compiling  Periodical  Special  Biblio- 
graphies. 

(c)  A  Society  to  investigate  the  Bibliography  of  Periodical 

Literature. 

(d)  A  bona-fide  Index  Society. 

(e)  An  International  Bibliographical  Society. 

(f)  An  Official  State  Papers  Bibliographical  Society. 

(g)  A  County  and  Municipal  Official  Literature  Society. 

Other  ConsideratioBS. 

But  the  success  of  societies  does  not  consist  simply  in  their 
existence  as  Sectional  Societies. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  may  make  or  mar  the 
work  of  any  Society — chief  among  which  are  the  questions 
connected  with : 

(1)  Mutual  Co-operation  among  Members. 

(8)  Printed  Publications. 

(3)  Arrangements  concerning  Meetings. 

Mutual  Co-operation  of  Hembers. 

In  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  a  society, 
re  always  two  ways  open:  (i.)  to  issue  general  invita- 
r  papers  and  suggestions  ;  (ii.)  to  issue  special  individual 
invitations  to  members^the  one  being  to  go  to  the  members ; 
the  other,  to  ask  the  members  to  cotiie  to  you.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  any  society  which  formally  invitespapers  and  resolutions 
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may  alwaj's,  with  a  considerable  auiotint  of  reason,  state  that 
it  has  doDe  its  duty  by  all  new  ideas  or  possible  reforms.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  while  there 
must  always  be  standing  general  invitations  for  co-operation,  the 
well-being  of  a  society  depends  upon  the  special  invitation. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  matters  of  organisation 
should  rather  emanate  from  ruling  Committees  than  be  pressed 
upon  them.  The  committees  of  a  society  are,  or  should  be,  in  a 
position  to  know  who  are  the  best  men  for  furthering  tb«  several 
sections  of  the  work  of  a  society.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  tor 
Ihcjii  to  endeavour  to  inspirit  their  members  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  particular  subjects  with  which  they  are  best  able  to  deal. 
If  this  is  done,  the  members,  having  an  earnest  of  the  real  interest 
of  u  committee  in  furthering  a  particular  object,  will  heartily 
respond  to  the  invitation.  But  where  this  is  not  done,  there  will 
nevur  be  real  progress.  For  members  of  societies  will  naturally 
shrink  from  siihmitting  or  continuing  to  submit  the  results  o£ 
laborious  investigations  unless  suuh  efforts  receive  real  welcome 
by  committees,  and  there  is  a  real  prospect  of  efi'ort  being  made 
to  act  upon  them. 


Arrangement  of  HeetingB. 

The  second  matter  closely  connected  with  the  prospects  of  a 
society  relates  to  the  aiTangemeota  of  periodical  meetings,  And 
especially  of  aimual  meetings. 

There  are  certain  essentials  to  note,  if  there  is  to  be  real 
progress  in  the  work  of  a  society.  The  members  must  not  !« 
brought  together  to  plaij  but  to  work.  That  is,  there  must  be 
no  papers  in  the  programme  which  do  not  bear  upon  vital 
points  of  the  work  of  a  society,  and  which  do  not  demand  dis- 
cuBsion. 

The  main  object  of  bringing  members  together,  apart  from 
purposes  of  social  intercom-se  out  of  hours,  is  that  they  shall 
meet  to  discuss,  in  parhament,  important  subjects  which  need 
discussion.  And  in  order  that  discussion  may  be  possible,  gre&C 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  programme  be  not  too  long,  or  else 
it  defeats  its  own  object.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  for 
members  than  to  have  prepared  papers  at  a  great  cost  of  time 
and  labour,  on  matters  which  require  discussion,  and  then  to 
have  to  read  them  hurriedly  to  a  tired  and  impatient  audience 
and  to  find  no  time  left  for  discussion. 
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But  if  committees  of  societies  do  their  part  of  the  work,  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  of  memhers  that  they  shall  do  theirs,  viz., 
that  they  shall  make  real  effort  to  ''  get  up  '*  the  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, in  order  to  help  forward  their  elucidation.  For  it  is 
equally  disheartening  for  committees  of  societies,  after  they  have 
prepared  their  programme,  to  find  the  time  of  the  meeting 
wasted  by  irrelevant  reijuarks  and  aimless  discussions,  in  which 
the  whole  point  of  a  subject  is  lost  by  the  repetition  of  falla- 
cies which  should  never  have  been  raised. 

Sooieties  and  their  Publioations. 

In  order  that  a  society  may  fulfil  its  proper  functions,  it  is 
imperative  that  it  possess  exact  machinery  for  the  prompt  printing 
of  aU  matter  of  interest  to  its  members. 

Such  matter  is  of  five  kinds  : — 

/(I)  Communications  of  general  interest  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
'  progress  of  Bibliography. 

(a)  At  home,  (b)  Abroad. 

(2)  The  General  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

(3)  Papers  read  at  its  Monthly  Meetings. 

(4)  Papers  contributed  direct,  without  their  being  read. 

(5)  Papers  contributed  to  the  Annual  Meetings. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  feature  which  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance is  the  separation  of  the  longer  and  more  elaborate 
monographs  from  the  shorter  miscellaneous  items  of  current 
information.  And  it  is  plain  that,  in  matters  of  Printed  Publica- 
tions, the  several  sectional  societies  need  to  co-operate. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  aiTangement?  The  plan  which 
seems  above  all  others  to  commend  itself  is  the  following : — 

The  first  need  which  forces  itself  on  our  attention  is  the  need 
for  current  information.  Englishmen,  for  instance,  require  to 
know  not  only  what  is  going  on  among  themselves,  but  what  is 
transpiring  abroad  in  the  bibliographical  world.  At  present, 
there  is  no  periodical  which  really  supplies  such  information  in 
our  country.  This,  then,  is  the  first  requisite :  (i.)  To  establish 
a  monthly  periodical  wliich  shall  give  all  current  information 
relative  to  the  progress  of  events  in  the  field  of  modern  Biblio- 
graphy. Such  a  periodical  would  be  common  property  for  all 
the  sectional  societies,  who  would  all  contribute  to  it  and  support 
it,  and  who  might  constitute  it  (ii.)  as  the  medium  for  the  record 
of  the  general  proceedings  of  each  society. 
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The  second  iiet^d  is  the  need  for  the  priuting  of  Uono^aph 
Papers,  together  with  any  diBCussion  on  those  papers,  ae  aoon  as 
possible  after  they  are  written  or  read.  Too  much  stress  caimol 
ba  laid  upon  the  need  for  speedy  publication. 

The  "  Library  Associatiun "  affords  a  good  illustration  <rf 
the  matter  in  question.  On  a  fatal  day  iu  the  history  of  the 
Asgociation,  the  members  decided  that  the  papers  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  should  not  he  published  in 
one  annual  volume,  but  should  be  issued  during  the  course  of  the 
year  in  the  mouthly  periodical.  Apparently,  the  reasons  for 
assenting  to  such  a  policy  were  that  some  of  the  members 
thought  that  "half  a  loaf"  was  "better  than  none,"  and  pre- 
ferred to  have  five  papers  in  print  at  the  end  of  a  month  rather 
than  wait  for  the  publication  of  thirty  papers  in  a  volume  which 
might  be  delayed  two  months.  Perhaps,  also,  there  was  a  mia- 
coneeption  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  having  an  annual  volume  and 
a  monthly  volume  as  well.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  step 
was  fatal,  and  until  the  Society  remedies  this  gross  defect,  the 
good  work  which  it  performs  will  always  be  seriously  affected. 
The  writers  of  papers  frequently  wish  to  be  able  to  refer  to  their 
own  papers  in  print  as  soon  as  possible  after  tbey  have  been  read, 
as  also  do  their  friends  or  critics ;  and  often  the  delay  in  the 
issue  of  a  paper  means  that  the  immediate  interest  in  the  subject 
has  passed  away. 

The  true  policy  is,  therefore,  while  publishing  Monographs 
contributed  throughout  the  year,  in  a  Monthly  Magazine,  to  issne 
the  Papers  contributed  to  Annual  Meetings  (together  with  the 
discussions  thereon),  in  one  volume,  as  aoon  as  possible  after  the 
meeting. 

Necessity  for  General  Co-operation. 

While,  however,  recommending  the  necessity  for  the  separa- 
taon  of  the  New  Bibliography  from  the  Old,  and  the  resolving  of 
the  New  into  its  topical  sections,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  several  sections  shall  be  in  touch  with  one  another,  so 
that  each  may  render  mutual  help  and  counsel  where  their 
interests  meet,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  combined  action 
where  the  general  interests  of  all  are  at  stake. 

The  need  for  this  is  all  the  more  clearly  emphasized  by  the 
general  ignorance  concerning  the  recent  action  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  convening  an  Internatioual  Bibliographical  Meeting  of 
scientilic  men  in  London  in  the  interests  of  Seientilic  Literature. 
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I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  express  my  doubt 
whether  in  September,  1895,  five  members  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation had  any  knowledge  of  the  contemplated  meeting,  in  spite 
of  its  all-importance  to  the  body  of  librarians.  It  was  by  pure 
accident  that  I  discovered  it  myself,  and  not  until  some  while 
after  I  had  read  a  paper  before  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  on  the  subject — on  which  occasion  I  do  not  remember 
that  anyone  referred  to  the  Royal  Society  scheme,  which  should, 
of  course,  have  been  uppermost  in  men's  thoughts.  And,  as 
further  proof  of  the  same  want  of  an  international  system  of 
communication,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  a  year  ago, 
the  energetic  secretaries  of  the  Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic were  in  like  ignorance  of  the  coming  event.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  library  world  knew  nothing  of 
the  projected  meeting  until  I  accidentally  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject. 

All  this  then  tends  to  emphasize  the  same  fact — the  need  for 
co-operative  communication  between  all  who  have  interests  at 
stake  in  the  systematic  record  of  literature. 

How  is  this  co-operation  to  be  obtained  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  institution  in  each  country  of  a  General 
Periodical  of  Modern  Bibliography,  which,  without  committing 
itself  to  any  long  papers  on  any  subject,  will  give  all  current 
information  relative  to  the  record  of  modern  literature,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  to  which  not  only  Geiwral  Librarians,  but  all 
specialists — especially  those  of  the  scientific  world — shall  be  invited 
to  contribute. 

It  is  only  through  the  medium  of  such  a  pariodical  that  we  can 
hope  to  understand  one  another's  needs,  and  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  co-operate  together. 

To  state  the  subject  internationally : 

If  in  each  country  there  be  two  bibliographical  Societies — 
(i.)  One  for  Ancient  Bibliography 
(ii.)  One  for  Modern  Bibhography 
— if  each  Society  publishes — 

1.  An   Annual   Volume  of  the  Papers  and  Proceedings 

of  its  Annual  Conference 

2.  A  Monthly  Magazine 

— if  there  be  two  International  Institutes — 

(i.)  One  for  Ancient  Bibliography 

(ii.)  One  for  Modern  Bibliography 
— if  each  International  Institute  publishes — 
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1.  An  Annual  Volume  of  Special  Papers  and  Proceedings 

(both  its  own  papers  and  a  summary  of  those 
of  other  countries) 

2.  A  Monthly  Magazine,  summing  up  the  Magazines  of 

its  connected  Societies — THEN  there  would  be 
real  progress. 

We  should  all  have  the  means  of  contributing  our  personal 
experience  in  print. 

We  should  all  be  in  possession  of  the  history  of  Bibliography 
up  to  date. 

We  should  all  have  a  means  of  communication — questions  and 
answers. 

We  should  all  feel  that  our  individual  efforts  were  not  thrown 
away. 

We  should  all  gain  by  the  mutual  encouragement  which  would 
ensue. 

Will  this  happy  state  of  circumstances  ever  come  about  ? 


[Sect.  IT..  No.  3. 


HemoranduDi    on    the  preliminary    treatment    of 

Books     in    a    National  Library     prior    to     their 

being    catalogued,   with  special    reference    to   the 

separation    of    Official  and     General     Literature. 


If  there  ia  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  in  matters 
bibliographical,  it  is  this,  that  General  Literature  and  Official 
Literature  must  be  registered  and  catalogued  separately, ' 

In  order  to  effect  this  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  that 
Official  Literature  should  be  received  at  the  National  Ijibraries 
separate  from  (.iencral  Literature. 

Bub,  unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  indeed  in 
regard  to  the  past,  can  never  be  absolutely  remedied,  although 
in  tbe  future,  the  introduction  uf  an  International  System  of 
Bibliography  will  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes  : 

(i.)   That  IK  (?(e  Official  Records  o/iti#rariire  inHut-d  aimuaUif 
by  game   Govern}nenls,   the  two  clnssrt  of  Uternlnrr 
are  not  kept  diitinct,*  or  wholly  distinct.f 
*e.ij.  Ceylon,     fe.fi.  India, 
(ii.)  That  in  the  Bookseller 'a  Records,*  Ihf  two  classes  ofiforks 
are  not  iisuaUi)  kepi  disthicl. 
■'■r.g.  France. 
(iii.)  That  Consignmenta  of  Donations  for  Public  Librarian 
/rcijiiriittii  (and  >iol  uiiiiutii rally)  consist  of  Geiwral 
ami  Offwiid  Lileralure  mij.-ed  togetlier,  sent  from  the 

And  in  moat  cases,  a  Library  is  obliged  to  treat  the  works 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  class,  as  received,  in  preferencu 
to  their  Biblio'jraphieal  nature  according  to  which  they  must 
subsequently  be  treated. 
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It  will  easily  be  perceived  then  tliat  works  bavG  to  be  treated 
in  National  Libraries, 

(i.)  //(    reference    to   the   chainu-U   of  lielh-ery,  ir  cm  lariat, 

receipt  atul  rerjUU'ation. 
(ii.)  Jn  reference  to  subsequent  biblilographical  necensities,  i.«., 
(a.)  Separate  Registration  of  Cimlinuations  for  Departnumtal 

pjtrjwses. 
(b.)  Sejmrate   application  for  ImperfectionB,  in  ttun  mai^ 
instances  where  series  of  works  are  received  ijtcoiit- 
pleteiij. 
(c.)  Distributinn  to  the.   Special   Calalofftiers  nf  a  Library 

Staff. 
(d.)  Assignment  to  the  particular  part  of  a  Libravj. 
(e.)  Entry  in  their  respective  CntaloQUea. 
And  aa  certain  Official  DocumentB  require  to  be  catalogoed 
twice  over, 

(i.)  In  a  General  Literature  Catalot/iu. 
(ii.)  In  aw  Official  Literature  Catalogue. 
it    ia    evident    that    very    careful    organization    is    required   in 
order   that   the    interests  of  neither    catalogue    be    over-lookod, 
and  a  work  be  entered  in  ono  and  not  in  the  other.     And  the 
need  for  a  perfect  system  is  evident,  when  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  Official  Documents  which  rnay  easily  be  received  from  . 
three  or  tour  different  sources,  under  a  corresponding  number  of 
arrangements,  if  au  OfKcial  Document  be  "  wanting,"  it  is  not 
one  Query,  but  three  or  four  Queries,  aa  it  might  have  arrived 
from  any  of  three  or  tour  different  sonrces. 

Thus,  if  we  take  the  case  of  our  own  Empire,  which  afford^ 
the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  subject,  General  Literat 
may  be  received  under  six  different  Systems,  and  Official  Lite 
ture  may  be  received  as  follows  :^ 

Home  Official  Docb.  (under  3  Systems). 
Colonial  „  „  (under  5  Systems). 
Indian  „  „  (under  4  Systems). 
Foreign     „  „        (under  4  Systems). 

.\ud  the  resulting  intricacies  aud  ditliculties  with  whioh^ 
librarian   has  to   contend  can  only  be  appreciated  when  ; 
realised  that  if  a  Colonial  Document  he  "  wanting," 
rarily  tn  trausit  through  the  various  Departmental  st&geSt  i 
might  have  to  be  made  at  any  of  five  possible 
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A.  1.  Colonial  Copyright. 

B.  2.  Donations. 

C.  3.  English  Copyright. 

F.    4.  International  Exchange. 
0.     5.  Purchase. 

and  equal  intricacies  exist  for  the  other  three  Divisions. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  for  System,  and  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  hest  be  carried  out,  I  have  drawn 
out  the  following  table,  which  can  be  easily  adopted  in  any 
National  Libraory  by  simple  adaptation  according  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

The  following  Table  represents  the  different  classes  of 
Literature  referred  to  in  the  published  Official  Beports,  as 
being  received  at  the  British  Museum,  but  they  are  here 
tabulated  on  a  different  System,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
particular  subject: — 
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DESPATCH  REGISTERS.— Saggested  simple  form 
of  Register  for  Secretariat  use,  to  ensure  the 
accurate  despatch  of  Periodicals  and  Continuations. 


It  may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  and  an  impertinence,  lo  make 
SQggestiona  concerning  the  deBpatch  of  Publication  a  between 
Goveruments,  Institutions,  and  Individuals,  But  I  am  sure  that 
all  librarians  will  support  me  in  my  statement  that  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  despatch  of  publications,  on  the  part  of  very 
many  Governments,  Learned  Societies,  and  Editors  of  Periodicals, 
ia  most  unsatisfactory  ;  for  while  they  are  often  most  generous 
in  the  distribution  of  their  publications,  their  generosity  is  dis- 
counted by  the  fEict  that,  owing  to  faulty  secretariat  arrange- 
ments, their  publications  are  not  despatched  regularly  or 
accurately. 

This  defect  upsets  any  arrangements  which  may  exist  for  the 
Record  of  Bibliography,  raises  mountains  of  trouble  for  the 
librarian,  who  cannot  bind,  nor  (in  many  cases)  properly  cata- 
logue the  series  of  works  received,  because  the  aeries  is  im- 
perfect. And  as  he  is  often  deban-ed  from  complaining  at  once 
(because  there  is  a  chance  that  the  works  may  not  have  been 
published},  confusion  and  vexation  is  the  result.  The  demoralisa- 
tion and  waste  of  time  and  energy  which  ensues  may  be  realised 
by  the  following  statement  of  what  must  often  transpire  in  all 
large  Libraries,  concerning,  perhaps,  merely  one  missing  part  of  a, 
scientific  journal ; — 

Reader  (complaiits  to  Superintendent  of  a  Beading  Jioom)  :  I 
asked  for  the  whole  of  vol,  x.,  but  I  have  not  received  parts  6-7. 

Superintendent :  I  will  make  inquiry. 

Messenger  is  despatched  to  the  particular  part  of  the  librar\- 
to  inquire. 

Attendant,  who  had  first  fetched  the  books,  ia  fetching  others 
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in  another  part  of  the  Library.  He  at  last  returns,  aod  answers 
that  the  missing  parts  have  never  reached  him. 

Another  Attendant  is  then  interrogated  to  know  whether  the 
parts  have  been  received,  who  replies  that  the  Superior  Officer 
had  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  that  applieation  had  been 
made  for  the  missing  parts,  which  were  expected  every  day. 

In  the  meantime,  one  Superior  Officer  has  been  debating 
whether  he  should  not  purchase  the  work  rather  than  wait 
indefinitely  for  it;  while  another  has  been  sending  irate  mes- 
sages to  know  when  he  can  send  the  volume  to  be  bound  ;  the 
unbound  parts  are  -jetting  more  tattered  and  torn,  and  probably 
the  disappointed  reader  has  in  the  meantime  tried  to  find  the 
work  at  another  Library,  or  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  it 
himself. 

In  some  cases  where  purchase  is  ultimately  decided  upon,  the 
unfortunate  bookseller,  whose  time  is  equally  wasted  in  sending 
communications  across  land  and  water,  replies  that  the  work  is 
out  of  print,  and  the  Library  Copy  of  the  work  is  then  incomplete 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time — perhaps  for  ever.  And  if  the 
work  be  ultimately  purchased,  it  is  probably  at  a  cost  of  five 
times  its  original  woiCh. 

The  above  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  constantly  takes  place 
in  many  a  Library — and  all  because  the  system  of  despatch  is 
carelessly  managed,  and  too  often  left  in  the  hands  of  clerks 
uuder  no  proper  supervision. 

But,  care  or  no  care,  the  despatch  of  books  will  always  be 
imperfect  unless  there  is  a  proper  register  ruled  for  the  particular 
object.  And  that  this  is  the  real  cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  experience  in  Libraries  is  that  imperfections  generally  occur 
between  the  last  number  of  the  last  consignment  and  the  first 
number  of  the  next,  thus  showing  that  the  sender  was  ignorant  of 
where  he  had  left  off  1  And,  in  the  absence  of  a  properly  posted 
Begtater  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when,  as  doubtless  it 
often  happens,  the  clerk  who  sent  off  the  last  despatch  is  absent 
on  his  holiday  or  away  ill. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  "  Imperfections  "  not 
received  in  Libraries  are  often  due  to  the  fact  that  clerks  care- 
lessly send  duplicate  copies  of  No.  1,  and  think  that  they  have 
flent  a  copy  of  No.  2. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  submit  a  simple  form  for  a  Begister. 
Probably  many  an  institution  has  a  better  one.  If  so,  it  would 
be  a  kindness  if  it  advertised  the  fact. 
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On  the  Origin  of  the  Stereotyping  of  Titles  and 

Catalogues. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  William  D.  Cooley, 
Secretary  to  the  Hakluyt  Society,  waa  the  first  person  to  make 
definite  proposals  relative  to  the  value  and  posBibilities  of  stereo- 
typing titles.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  only  a  due  tribute, 
without  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  quote  his  state- 
ments on  the  subject  when  interrogated  by  the  British  Museum 
Commission,  Feb.  9, 1849.    (See  PosTacRiPT.)  P.  C. 

"4727.  Do  you  know  of  any  very  large  catalogue,  anything 
approaching  to  that  of  the  British  Museum,  having  been  printed 
or  stereotyped  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

"4728.  (Viscount  Caiminij.)  The  usual  mode  of  stereotyping  is 
to  stereotype  page  by  page?— I  heUeve  it  is. 

"  4729.  You  contemplate  some  other  mode,  because  if  that  were 
done  it  is  obvious  that  you  could  not  insert  in  the  middle  of  the 
page  the  title  of  any  new  hook  that  might  be  acquired  7 — But  I 
have  qualified  my  proposal  of  stereotyping  by  saying  that  each 
title  should  be  separate. 

"4730.  Each  title  should  he  stereotyped  separately  7^Not 
stereotyped  separately,  but  it  you  make  a  cast  between  the 
division  similar  to  a  printer's  lead,  the  titles  would  then  come 
out  separately.  You  could  cast  many  things  separate,  all  at  one 
cast. 

"  4731.  But  taking  each  title  by  itself,  when  you  had  stereo- 
typed it,  that  title  would  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum. 
and  it  would  remain  unalterable  7 — Yes. 

"  4732.  You  might  print  it  before  any  other  title,  or  after  any 
other  title,  You  might  make  any  permutations  of  the  titles,  but 
you  oould  not  alter  the  words  of  a  particular  title ?^Just  so, 

"  4733.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  it  done,  so 
that  you  might  apply  the  title  either  to  a  general  catalogue  or  to 
shelf   catalogue,   or   lo  a  olass   catalogue  ? — Yes ;    I   would 
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proceed  iu  this  way,  I  contemplate  that  when  any  new  works 
are  published,  you  would  print  in  a  cheap  form  a  sheet  of 
'  Additions  to  the  Library,'  and  have  it  filed  in  the  reading' 
room,  and  at  the  same  lime  you  would  go  on  printing  the  general 
oataloguG. 

"  4734.  Then  in  practice  would  not  your  system  amount  to 
this,  that  for  every  separate  book  having  a  title  of  its  own  in  the 
Museum,  there  would  exist  a  separate  stereotyped  title  ready  to 
be  inserted  in  any  catalogue  that  might  be  required  ? — Precisely. 
There  is  one  consideration  however.  If  you  take  the  old 
catalogue,  you  find  several  names  or  titles — take,  for  instance, 
that  of  Ptolemy — which  may  extend  over  several  pages.  Now 
there  is  no  objection  to  their  all  being  cast  in  one,  provided  that 
it  is  quite  complete  ;  hut  supposing  it  be  not  quite  complete, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  stereotyped  plate.  That 
would  cost  next  to  nothing,  and  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  upon 
the  essential  value  of  my  system.  If  you  have  a  stereotyped 
page  you  can  cut  it  as  you  please.  The  separate  titles  would  be 
perpetual. 

"  4735.  (Lord  Wroltvslcy.)  You  are  aware  there  are  mistakes 
in  the  old  catalogue  7^ — I  dare  say  there  are, 

"  4736.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  perpetuate  those  mistakes 
in  the  manner  which  you  describe?  — Certainly  not.  I  would 
expunge  those  mistakes.  But  supposing  you  were  to  go  to  work 
to-morrow  to  make  this  stereotyped  catalogue,  you  could  go  on 
upon  this  principle,  and  have  what  the  printers  call  'good 
copy,'  because  that  system  of  proceeding  is  not  one  that  would 
oblige  you  to  go  straightforward.  You  might  postpone  whatever 
required  consideration  ;  you  might  proceed  from  first  to  last 
without  a  single  break  in  the  work,  and  still  take  time  to 
consider  whatever  involved  difficulty, 

"  4737.  Your  plan  involves  a  complete  revision  of  the  whole 
catalogue  before  auy  work  can  be  done? — It  supposes  a  revision 
of  each  part  before  it  is  stereotyped.  I  propose  first  of  all  that 
every  title  should  be  inspected  by  the  librarian  before  it  goes 
before  the  printer  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  printer's  work  should, 
of  course,  be  revised  like  every  other  work. 

"4738.  {Ckairfian.)  Supposing  a  difiiculty  to  be  found  in 
commencing  to  print  a  catalogue  from  a  manuscript  catalogue 
which  is  not  complete,  because  subsequent  references  and  interpo- 
lations may  be  necessary,  wotdd  not  the  plan  you  have  proposed, 
if  it  were  practicable,  obviate  that  difficulty,  and  enable  you 
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without  ioBs  of  time  to  begin  immediately  from  a  manuscript 
catalogue  ? — I  conceive  it  would.  That  I  conceive  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  it, 

"4739.  That  would  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  scheme 
that  you  propose  ?— Certainly.  There  is  abundance  of  good  copy 
to  begin  with,  and  whatever  is  di£Gcult  and  whatever  requires 
oonsideration  may  he  postponed  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience." 

POBTORiPT. — The  above  statement  must  be  qualified  by  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Edwards'  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  written 
in  1859  :— 

"Mr.  Cooley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose 
publicly  this  ingenious  plan  for  a  permanent  and  expansive 
catalogue,  but  the  same  idea  had  already  occuired  to  Professor 
Jewett,  now  the  distinguished  Librarian  of  the  City  Library  of 
Boston,  who  seems  to  have  made  it  the  subject  of  discussioD 
with  some  of  his  friends  and  correspondents,  both  in  England 
and  America,  without,  however,  having  had  any  opportunity, 
until  1849,  of  reducing  it  to  practice." 
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"And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  Ideals  do  exist ;  that  if  they 
be  not  approximated  to  at  all,  the  whole 
matter  goes  to  wreck!    Infallibly."— Cablyle. 
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Mb.  Chaikman,  Ladies  and  Genti-emen  : 

I  need  hardly  Bay  that  it  ia  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
here  this  evening,  and  I  feel  it  a  special  honour  to  have  been  asked 
to  address  you  on  this,  the  first  of  what  will,  I  trust,  be  a  very 
long  series  of  similar  gatherings  to  promote  the  social,  inteUeciuat, 
and  professional  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Library  Assistants' 
Association.  Your  President,  Mr.  Peddie,  suggested  that  Diy 
remarks  should  refer  to  the  "  Education  of  the  Librarian,"  and  I 
thiuk  that  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  subject  eminently  suitable 
as  the  keynote  of  the  future,  and  one  especially  desirable  for  this 
evening's  consideration.  But,  for  this  reason,  that  this  is,  in  a 
sense,  an  inaugural  meeting,  I  think  it  would  be  scarcely  becoming 
on  my  part  it  I  did  not  take  the  present  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  who 
compose  your  Committee,  mentioning  especially  Mr.  Fortune,  your 
lute  Secretary  (who  is,  I  believe,  practically  the  founder  of  tlie 
Association),  and  Mr.  Peddie,  Your  Committee  have  met — well, 
I  would  not  like  to  say  how  many  times — as  reported  to  me,  and 
this  fact  alone  augurs  well  for  the  future.  I  think  it  does  them 
great  credit  that  they  have  sueeesstully  steered  the  Association 
through  the  initial  difficulties  which  such  an  Association  must 
always  encounter,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  continue  to  receive 
your  full  confidence  and  support  in  the  future. 

Library  education  being,  then,  the  subject  for  this  evening,  I 
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have  been  cocsidering  what  aspects  of  the  question  I  should 
touch  upon.  I  came  to  the  concluaJou  that  it  would  be  unwise 
of  me  to  attempt  to  treat  in  detail  the  work  connected  with  the 
ordinary  routine  oF  the  public  libraries  ;  firstly,  because  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  aJready  probably  know  more  than  I  do ; 
secondly,  because  it  would  uot  be  possible  for  me  to  treat  the 
several  sections  of  it  fully  in  one  evening. 

It  seemed  to  me  therefore  that  I  might  help  you  better  if  I 
considered  the  subject  from  a  ijrneial  point  of  view  ;  for  auccesB- 
ful  librarianship  depends  more  upon  the  development  of  the 
individual  character  than  on  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
alone.  And  this  is  all  the  truer,  because  the  "  librarian  "  is  not 
otui  person,  but  many — for  many  are  the  parts  which  he  has  to 
play.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  popular  definition  of  a  librarian 
is  "  a  man  who  indexes  books  "  ;  but  a'e  know  that  librarianship 
involves — well,  just  a  few  other  considerations,  and  so  we  smile 
and  pass  on  our  way. 

In  approaching,  then,  my  sabject,  I  place  myself  in  the 
position,  not  of  the  senior  members,  but  of  the  youngest 
hbrarian  student  in  the  room,  who,  finding  himself  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  library  career,  asks  himself :  What  avi  I  to  do  ? 

This  is  a  most  important  question  to  ask  and  to  answer,  for 
unless  we  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  expected  of 
librarians,  we  cau  scarcely  attempt  to  perform  them.  And  in 
trying  to  answer  the  question,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  best  way 
would  be  to  view  the  librarian  in  his  several  characters, 
reverently  following  the  idea  of  a  work  which  you  will  easily 
recognize. 

I  commence  then  with 

The  Young  Librarian:    His  General   Education. 

What  is  it  that  librarians  expect  of  their  assistants  when 
they  first  enter  the  profession?  I  think  pi;rhap3  that  their 
expectations  are  beat  defined  by  the  questions  they  ask  ;  "  Is  he 
intelligent  ?    Is  he  quick  ?  " 

What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  various  characters 
with  which  we  meet !  and  bow  refreshing  it  is  to  meet  with  one 
who  has  plenty  of  (jo  in  him,  quick  to  grasp  the  situation,  ready 
to  act  at  a  moment's  notice,  brisk  in  his  actions— in  a  word, 
smart  at  his  work.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  first  quahttes  to  be 
desired :  Quickness  of  Perception  and  plenty  of  Spirit — and  none 
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of  that  sluggardly  disposition  which  is  listless,  without  energy, 
and  always  asleep,  thus  needing  perpetually  to  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  existence. 

The  nest  point  which  a  librarian  notices  is  the  grace  of 
Wiltint/ncss.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  one  who 
readily  and  cheerfully  offers  his  help  on  every  possible  occasion 
—even  before  it  is  asked— and  the  other  who  hangs  back  and 
does  only  that  which  he  is  actually  compelled  to  do. 

Continuing.  I  need  hardly  say  next  that  Accuracj/  is  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  required  in  a  librarian.  Alas!  we  could  do 
well  with  a  few  more  Henry  Bradshaws  in  the  past,  for  witness 
the  number  of  slovenly  catalogues  which  have  been  spoilt  for 
want  of  accuracy,  thus  rendering  it  eventually  necessary  for  all 
ihe  work  to  be  done  over  again.  Unless  a  librarian  can  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  subordinates,  half  liis  time  is  occupied 
in  remedying  their  defects- 
Yon  will  think  it  unneceaaary  for  me  to  mention  the  word 
Civility,  aud  yet  it  is  one  which  is  frequently  ignored,  and  which 
is  nevertheless  of  great  importance.  I  do  not  mean  civility  to 
"  readers,"  for  I  believe  "  readers  "  have  seldom  to  complain  on 
this  head,  but  I  mean  civility  amongst  colleagues,  and  1  lay 
great  stress  upon  this  point,  for  this  reason,  that  the  want  of  it 
may  easily  impede  the  work  of  a  department ;  for  if  one  man  is 
persistently  rude  to  another,  the  probable  consequence  will  be 
that  there  will  be  a  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the  two, — 
and  in  a  library,  where  one  librarian  may  frequently  have  to 
consult  another,  and  where  it  is  extremely  necessary  for  the 
whole  staff  to  work  well  together,  this  may  easily  become  a 
senous  matter. 

But  when  I  have  mentioned  these  qualities,  more  generally 
looked  for  in  candidates  for  vacant  posts,  I  would  especially 
emphasize  the  individual  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  original 
powers  of  thought.  Wisdom  lies,  not  only  in  the  accumulalian 
of /acts,  but  in  the  apiircciation  of  principles.  This  it  is  which 
especially  distinguishes  one  man  from  another — the  quick  grasp  of 
principles  or  laws.  This  quality  it  is  which  most  chiefly  enables 
the  same  man  to  administer  one  department  of  state  after  another 
without  any  previous  experience  of  the  same.  A  man  who 
possesses  this  quahty  will  generally  reveal  it  by  going  to  the  point 
at  once,  and  by  asking  the  proper  questions  on  meeting  with  a 
new  situation. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  chief  points  connected 
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with  the  general  education  and  development  of  a  young  librarian. 
But  there  is  his 


Technical  Education 

to  consider.  This  I  shall  refer  to  generally  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  I  will  only  say  now  that  it  is  very  necessary  for 
a  lihrarian  to  keep  clear  in  his  mind  the  natural  divisions  of  his 
work,  and  thus  be  able  to  add  to  his  knowledge  methodically  day 
by  day.  Thus  he  will  mark  the  different  branches  of  the  subject 
of  library  administration.  He  will  mark  the  natural  divisions  of 
bibliography,  such  as  those  of : 

I.  General  Literature. 
II.  Official  Literature. 
I,  Ancient  Bibliography. 
II.  Modern  Bibliography. 

He  will  hear  in  mind  the  division  of  the  stream  of  literature, 
i.e.,  as  evidenced  by  the  parallel  existence  of  "  separate  "  works 
and  of  works  which  are  "collected"  in  ordinary  non-periodical 
series,  iu  the  journals  of  learned  societies,  and  in  the  pages  of 
periodical  magazines  ;  and  he  will  be  seeking  to  add  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  "  cataloguing  "  and  "  classifica- 
tion." In  regard  to  these  latter  subjects  it  is  especially 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  perpetual  study  of  the  kinds  of 
catalogues  and  indexes  required  by  bibliographers. 

Among  the  many  existing  definitions  of  "genius,"  Dr.  John- 
son has  defined  it  as  a  proper  knowledge  of  "  the  use  of  tools,"  ' 
and  if  ho  had  referred  to  genius  of  librarianship  only, — well,  he 
might  have  done  worse.  We  do  not  even  yet  understand  our 
tools,  gentlemen,  and  there  is  a  future  for  any  young  librarian 
who  will  study  their  use  scientifically. 

I  will  not  now  remark  upon  the  study  of  the  "theory"  of 
bibliography,  beyond  saying  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  suitable 
guide  to  the  subject.  I  have,  myself  always  avoided  the  old 
disquisitions  on  the  matter,  because  they  always  give  me  a  head- 
ache, and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  condemn  you  to  their  study, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  get  up  from  your  chairs  more 
bewildered  than  when  you  sat  down  ! 

I  come  now  to 
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The  Librarian  as  a  Han  of  BosinesB. 

A  library  is  a  huge  machine,  the  wheel  of  which  ie  ever  turning 
in  the  silent  process  of  the  receiving  of  books,  and  the  disposing  of 
them. 

It  is  obrious,  then ,  that  a  librarian  must  be  a  Man  of  Business, 
for  a  single  hitch  in  the  machine  may  affect  the  work  of  the  whole 
department;  and  nowhere  are  business-like  habits  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  arraugeinent  of  books  and  papers  in  actual 
use.  A  man's  table  is  the  index  to  his  mind.  If,  therefore,  his 
books  and  papers  are  always  in  confusion,  the  general  conclusions 
to  be  derived  are  that  his  brain  is  in  a  similar  condition.  I  need 
hardly  say,  then,  that  one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  a  young 
librarian  is  that  he  should  from  the  very  earliest  moment  en- 
deavour to  acquire  methodical  habits  of  business.  And  this  is  aJl 
the  more  necessary  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  often  very  difficult ; 
for  HbrarieB  become  overcrowded  with  books  ;  the  staff  may  be 
overworked;  acquisitions  increase  quicker  than  they  can  be  dealt 
with ;  and  thus  arrears  accumulate.  And  when  once  arrears 
accumulate,  all  the  business-like  habits  of  a  mau  are  put  bo  the 
test,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  maintain  order, 

But  it  is  not  only  with  reference  to  the  interior  of  a  library 
that  business  habits  are  required,  but  in  regard  to  the  chaos  which 
reigns  supreme  in  the  outer  world  of  bibliography.  In  the  words 
of  Carlyle  : 

•'  Tliia  which  we  now  bavB,  that  Chaos  should  sit  umpire    .     .    .    this  ia 
the  wornt." 

I  must  also  allude  to  the  value  of  business-like  habits  in 
another  department  of  librarian  Hfe — that  is,  in  the  internal 
economy  of  an  association  such  as  the  one  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  address — I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  discussions  which 
will  take  place  on  papers  read.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  warn  yon 
against  a  type  of  unbusiness-like  man  who  frequents  busineaa 
meetings,  and  who  never  talks  to  the  point,  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  has  alluded  to  the  subject  when  he  warns  us  against 
craving  "  for  teachers  who  shall  keep  us  in  good  humour  with  our- 
selves, not  lead  us  to  higher  aims,  and  a  more  solid  foundation." 
Probably  one  of  your  wisest  members  will  have  just  concluded 
reading  a  paper  which  contains  years  of  experience  and  weeks  of 
work,  when  up  jumps  a  gentleman  of  the  type  I  allude  to,  and 
putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  proceeds  to  deliver  himself 
thus : — 
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"  Geutlemon  and  Ladies,  Mr.  President 

"  Mr.  PreBident,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— {77e  looks  round/or 
a2}plausc] — I  liave  not  understood  a  word  which  tlie  reader  of  the 
paper  has  said,  but  I  beg  to  say  that  I  differ  with  every  word  he 
has  said.  I  believe  he  has  some  new-fangled  idea  of  improving  us 
in  our  profession  !  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  we  don't  want  to 
be  improved.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  all  a  set  ot  jolly  good  fellows, 
that's  my  opinion,  and  all  we  want  is  shorter  hours  and  longer 
pay."     (More  applaitse.) 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  ^sort  of  "  clap-trap  "  which  breaks  up  a 
society,  and  disgusts  its  better  members  so  that  they  resign  all 
connection  with  it.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  permit  it 
in  r/otir  .Association,  and  that  should  this  type  of  man  ever  arise, 
you  will  speedily  "  sit  on  him  !  " 

The  Librarian  as  a  Man  of  the  World. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  librarian's  education  to  which  I 
should  refer,  and  that  is  one  vvhich  1  see  you  recognize,  for  other 
reasons  when  you  include  the  word  "  Socr'al"  among  the  objects  of 
your  Society.  We  have  to  remember,  iu  these  days,  that  the  libra- 
rian has  a  great  many  friends  if  he  can  find  them ;  but  they  are  not 
of  much  use  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  Atjd  thus  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  librarian  of  a  local  library  shall  make  it  his 
business  to  mix  with  the  social  life  of  his  neighbourhood  one  day, 
in  order  tbat  he  may  ask  his  neighbours  tor  their  life  or  money  the 
next.  I  have  been  told  of  a  successful  firm  of  architects  with  two 
partners  at  the  head  ot  it,  of  which  the  duty  of  the  one  was  to  work 

n  doors,  while  the  other  dined  out !  I  am  afraid  if  this  were  e. 
common  custom  among  librarians,  there  might  be  some  difference 
ot  opinion  as  to  which  was  to  do  which?  But  this  sufficiently 
illustrates  my  meaning  that  a  librarian  should  take  up  his  position 
in  his  locality,  and  thus  secure  more  help  and  co-operation  than 

e  otherwise  might  obtain. 

The  Librarian  as  a  Han  of  Ideals. 

I  next  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  librarian  as  a 
man  with  an  Ideal. 

I  believe  that  it  is  generally  considered  highly  improper  for 
a  man  to  have  a  "Mission"  in  life,  but  it  is  graciously  per- 
mitted to  him  to  have  an  "  ideal " — at  least,  in  fiction  it  is  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  fortunate  tbat  at  least  this  is  allowed  him — it  he  is 
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to  do  good  work—  for  without  Ideals  we  shall  lack  enthusiasm, 
and  as  you  know,  little  can  be  done  without  Enthusiasm,  the 
mother  of  Arts.  This  is  one  of  the  mauy  reasons  why  I 
strongly  advocate  that  every  facility  and  eocouragement  should 
be  given  to  women  librarians — because  the  ladies  are  conspicuous 
by  their  Enthusiasm. 

It  was  Lord  Beaconafield  who  said  that  ; — 

"  The  youth  who  does  not  look  up  will  look  down,  and  the 
spirit  that  does  not  soar  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  grovel." 

And  these  are  words  which  we  do  well  to  remember — and 
especially  so  in  these  days  when  we  hear  it  not  unfrequently 
stated  that  the  proudest  position  of  the  librarian  is  to  consider 
hiroBelf  "the  servant  of  the  public,"  or  "  the  public  servant." 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be  a  man's 
"  servant "  and  yet  his  "  chief,"  hut  this  is  a  difierent  application 
of  the  moral. 

I  am  at  present  alluding  to  the  so-called  librarian  who  takes 
a  pride  in  assuming  that  his  functions  do  not  call  upon  him  to 
exercise  his  judgment  or  discretion,  but  simply  to  supply  that 
which  the  public  demands — as  an  automatic  machine. 

Gentlemen,  the  place  for  automatic  machines  (with  apologies 
to  the  "  Indicator")  is  on  the  Underground  Railway,  and  not  in 
the  library.  If  I  were  a  caricaturist,  I  should  be  sorely  tempted 
to  picture  such  a  man  with  a  black  coat  and  a  silk  hat,  dragged 
along  by  a  very  long  nose  and — shall  1  add — two  long  ears,  by  a 
rabble  with  no  coats  and  no  hata — and  all  the  time  a  silly  look 
of  painful  pleasure  on  his  countenance,  as  he  tries  to  comfort 
himself  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  fulfilling  the  highest  duty 
of  his  existence  I  This  is  not  my  conception  of  the  functions  of 
a  librarian,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  yours.  My  conceptiou 
of  a  librarian  is  that  he  is  not  only  a  GuariHan  of  Literature,  but 
a  &tt;We  to  Literature ;  and  ia  so  being  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  our  duties  towards  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
and  future  generations.  Of  what  use  that  we  are  the  inheritors 
of  a  glorious  literature,  if  we  are  to  rest  content  that  the  works 
of  genius  are  to  moulder  ou  our  bookshelves,  while  works  of 
inferior  merit  are  greedily  devoured  ?  And  in  regard  to  the 
present,  we  must  remember  that^e specially  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  our  country — we  have  to  do  our  best  to  save  our  readers 
from  their  own  ignorance,  and  nol  to  rest  satisfied,  and  shield 
ourselves  behind  it.  This  is  the  only  reason  of  our  existeDoe. 
This  is  why  we  fill  posts  as  librarians.     We  are  placed  in  charge 
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of  libraries,  bectiuse  wo  ai'e  supposed  to  know  more  than  other 
peopis — that  we  may  be  their  guides  through  the  mazes  of 
literature,  and  not  leave  them  to  floiuider  about  by  themselves. 
That  our  elforts  shall  be  successful  throughout  the  couutry  is 
dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  school  m asters  and  school- 
mistresses, on  popular  lectures,  and  on  personal  intercourse  with 
the  readers,  and,  above  all,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  books  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  success  of  the 
library  movement  will  be  judged,  not  by  the  number  of  books  in 
the  free  public  library,  but  by  the  number  of  books  kept  in  the 

The  Libranan  as  a  Han  of  ColtaFe. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  librarian  a,i  a 
man  of  culture;  tor  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  a  librarian's 
duties  ;  for  until  every  town  contains  a  museum  and  art-gallery, 
the  library  inust  be  the  true  centre  of  culture. 

Granting  that  the  first  duty  of  a  hhrariau  is  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  soul  of  bis  books — the  next  to  learn  to  know  in  what 
consists  the  Iriie  outward  bejuitij  of  a  book — and,  having  acquired 
this  new  sense,  he  is  bound  not  to  keep  his  treasure  to  himself, 
not  to  rest  content  with  his  knowledge  and  the  ignorance  of 
other  people,  but  to  endeavour  bis  utmost  to  learn  how  to  transmit 
that  sense  of  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  others,  that  they  Qiay  behold 
it  as  he  beholds  it.  With  this  object,  he  must  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  esamiuini,'  the  fine  art  books  and  manuscripts  of  every 
age  (of  whitih  there  is  such  a  wealth  at  the  British  Museum) ;  he 
must  learn  to  appreciate  the  genuine,  honest,  and  patient  effort 
exhibited  in  the  material  and  texture  of  the  best  specimens  of 
art,  and  the  workmanship  bestowed  ;  he  must  train  his  eye  to 
appreciate  good  type  and  good  arrangement  of  type  when  he  sees 
it,  and  be  able  to  my  wliereiii  that  goodness  consists  ;  he  must  learn 
to  appreciate  good  illustrations,  and  be  able  to  say  wliereiii  their 
goodness  lies ;  he  must  know  when  he  sees  good  binding,' good 
tooling,  and  must  be  able  to  say  why  tlie  decoration  of  one  book  is 
good,  and  that  of  anotlier  bad.  This  is  a  high  ideal,  to  which  few 
of  UB  can  attain,  but  nevertheless  we  must  aim  at  it.    Bnt  in  all 

'  In  referoQcH  to  book-biudiagn,  and  the  power  of  tranamittiog  seoMtiocs 
of  be&iit7,  I  think  it  unlj  duo  to  Mr.  DavenpoFt,  of  tho  British  Huaoiun,  to 
express  my  conviction  that  public  exhibitions  of  tbeezquiiite  series  of  lantern 
Blides  which  ho  haa  prepared  wiU  do  more  to  instil  a  due  love  and  revaienoa 
for  Rood  book-hiodings  than  any  other  means  I  know  of,  short  ol  living  with 
the  books  IhomBelves. 

so 
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this  I  must  add  one  word  of  warning.  You  may  be  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  in  books,  but  ilo  not  degenerate  into  mete  pedantic 
worsbippei'B  of  the  rare  and  curious. 

But,  uiore  than  this — a  librarian  should  have  a  soul  for  the 
beautiful  to  ecerytiiing  and  especially  for  the  architectural  beauty 
and  fitness,  exterior  and  interior,  of  his  own  library. 

And  not  only  for  architecture  do  I  plead,  but  for  all  the  arts; 
for  is  he  not  the  guardian  of  their  records,  and  shall  be  not 
know  something  of  their  treasures?  These  tend  in  part  to  make 
the  sunshine  of  a  bbrariau's  Ufe,  and  to  relieve  the  frequent 
monotony  of  it.  In  fine,  if  a  librarian  is  to  inspire  a  love  of 
literature  and  art  in  others,  he  must  first  be  smitten  with  it 
himself. 

A  System  of  Training  for  LibrarianB. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the 
more  important  educational  aspects  of  the  character  of  the  ideal 
hbrarian.  But  there  is  yet  this  very  vital  question  to  bring 
before  you,  viz.,  the  institution  of  a  regular  system  of  preliminary 
training  for  young  librarians.  So  tar  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, matters  are  at  present  at  a  sort  of  deadlock.  The  Library 
Association  bos  considered  the  subject  of  the  training  of  library 
assistants  generally  in  the  past,  and  has  undertaken  to  examine 
candidates  if  they  "  present  themselves "  for  examination:. 
These  words  "present  themselves"  Bxa  important,  for,  iJ  I  am 
rightly  informed,  no  one  ever  does  '•  present  "  himself — or  only  a 
very  Buiall  percentage  of  persons  ! 

And  I  confess  that  I  am  not  altogether  surprised,  for 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  experience  of  young  librarians  in 
their  endeavours  to  equip  themselves  for  the  fight  ia  most  dis- 
coui-aging.  Their  hours  of  work  arc  long,  their  hours  of  recrealioii 
short,  and  there  is  little  time  left  for  any  regular  study  of  the 
science  of  their  profession. 

As  regards  the  hours,  my  strong  conviction  is  that  librarians, 
and  what  is  more  important,  library  committees,  will  find  it  to 
their  benefit  to  take  special  means  to  enable  their  library  assis- 
tants to  increase  their  own  efficiency.  I  believe  that  there  are 
already  many  hbrarians  endeavouring  to  do  so,  of  whom  our 
chairman  (Mr.  Inkster)  ia  one.  I  trust  that,  before  long,  they  alt 
will  lind  it  possible  so  to  do. 

I  am  encouraged  in  this  hope,  moreover,  because  I  believe 
that  it  ia  but  the  similar  experience  of  other  professions.    Here 
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ie,  for  instance,  wliat  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Britidb  Architects  said  in  1894,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to 
students  of  architecture. 

"The  air  ia  full  of  educational  courses,  curricula,  eyllabi, 
lectures,  and  classes,  and  the  remarkable  success  which  many  of 
these  have  attained,  demonstrates  how  much  they  were  needed. 
The  creation  and  continuing  elaboration  of  such  educational 
facilities  has  materially  altered  the  relations  which  formerly  ex- 
isted between  master  and  pupil.  It  is  true  that  students  must 
to  some  extent  take  advantage  of  such  facilities  after  office  hours; 
but  I  think  that,  in  receiving  a  pupil  and  acceptmg  a  premium 
with  him,  a  vuuiter  is  now  bound,  not  merely  to  extend  to  him  the 
advantages  of  training  in  kis  office,  but,  in  addition,  to  recognize  the 
oxist'ence  of  educational  institutioris  outxide,  ami  to  afford  to  hit 
pupils  reasonable  facilitiea  for profitimj  by  them."' 

But,  even  supposing  that  a  library  assistant  finds  time  for 
special  study,  what  line  of  study  is  he  to  take  up  7  Who  is  to 
advise  him  ?  What  text-books  are  there  to  help  him  ?  What 
connection  will  there  be  between  his  studies  and  the  examina- 
tions which  it  may  he  desirable  for  hitn  to  pass  ?  What  incentive 
is  there  for  him  to  make  a  special  e&ort  on  his  own  behalf  7  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  answer  to  these  questions  at  present. 

Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  all  this  points  to  the  necessity 
.  for  a  system  of  education.  And  it  any  librarian  complains  that 
the  suggestion  is  a  reflection  ou  his  own  powers  of  training,  and 
will  tend  to  produce  stereotyped  librarians,  I  answer  ;  "'  You  will 
not  decline  him  when  you  see  him  ;  and,  after  all,  you  are  not 
obliged  to  take  him,  any  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  you. 
It  is  impossible  for  you  yourself  to  devote  the  requisite  time 
to  personally  superintending  any  more  than  a  fraction  of  his 
studies.  They  do  not  make  these  objections  in  America,  so  why 
should  we,  here  ? 

But  bow  is  such  a  system  of  education  to  be  iuitiated,  aud  on 
what  lines  7  Well,  in  answer  to  this,  I  see  those  in  the  room  who 
will  have  something  to  say.  Both  Miss  James  and  Miss  Pether- 
bridge  have,  I  believe,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  methods 
prevailing  in  America.  Miss  Petherbridge  was  the  fii-st,  I  beheve, 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Belfast  Meeting,  and 
touched  on  the  same  question  again  at  the  Cardiff  Meeting  of  the 
Library  Association. 
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Mr.  Peddle  has  also  his  views  as  to  the  relationship  between 
this  Association  and  the  future  question  of  the  education  of 
"  library  assistants/'  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
any  longer  than  to  say  that  whatever  scheme  may  be  suggested 
and  eventually  carried  out,  there  are  two  necessary  conditions 
of  success  which  I  think  should  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  That  it  should  receive  the  full  support  of  the  body  of 
librarians  in  this  country. 

(2)  That  library  assistants  shall  resolve  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  special  opportunities  which  may  be  offered  to  them. 

And  it  appears  to  me  that  both  conditions  are  likely  to  1)e 
fulfilled. 
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Carlyle  on  Bibliography.  (Being  extracts  from  his 
EYidence  before  the  British  Museum  Conmiission 
of  1849.) 

And  now,  having  spent  many  long  hours  in  wearying  both 
myself  and  my  reader,  let  us  give  ourselves  a  moment's  enjoyment 
in  refreshing  our  memories  as  to  a  most  entertaining  piece  of 
literature — the  evidence  of  Carlyle  before  the  British  Museum 
Commission  of  1849. 

Carlyle* s  evidence  in  the  middle  of  this  ponderous  report 
comes  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ;  or  rather,  we  are  transported  to 
a  Scotch  moor,  and  witness  the  passing  of  a  storm.  Growlings 
and  grumblings  of  thunder  succeed  one  another,  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning.  Lights  and  shadows  pass  before  us, 
with  transient  gleams  of  sunshine  struggling  through  the  clouds; 
for,  like  the  mountain  torrent,  Carlyle  sweeps  all  before  him 
knowing  that  he  has  a  destination,  and  impatient  to  reach  it.  He 
does  not  know  much  about  Bibliography,  but  he  knows  what  he 
wants,  and  that  he  cannot  get  it,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  opposi- 
tion.    The  thing  can't  be  done? — It  must  be  done. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Carlyle  "  (w^e  hear,  in  imagination),  the  Commis- 
sioners say,  **  we  quite  agree  with  you  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  But  there  are  obstacles  which  even  you  must  admit. 
Supposing  a  big  man  stands  in  your  way  ?  "  "  Knock  him  down," 
says  Carlyle.  **  And  supposing  that  a  little  man  trips  you  up?" 
**  Get  up  again."  **  And  supposing  that  your  boat  upsets?' 
'*  Swim  to  the  shore."  **  But  what  if  there  are  rocks?  "  **  Climb 
them."  ** But  then  you  will  have  hedges  to  get  over?"  '*  Go 
through  them."     **  But,  Mr.  Carlyle " 

{AsUle  :  **  It  is  really  impossible  to  talk  to  such  a  man,'') 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  were  not  timorous, 
nor  did  they  suggest  obstacles  except  with  a  view  of  sifting  the 
subject,  but  the  above  correctly  represents  Carlyle' s  attitude  when 
he  answered  :  **  No,  I  never  worked  at  a  Catalogue  ;  but  I  know 
the  difficulties  are  ad  infinitum^  precisely  as  you  choose  to  go 
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into  them.  I  should  say  that  the  worst  Catalogue  that  was  ever 
drawn  up  hy  the  hand  of  man  was  greatly  prefenibie  to  no 
Catalogue  at  all.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  perfect  Catalogue  was  never 
yet,  and  never  will  be,  made  by  any  human  being ;  but  of  all 
Catalogues,  surely  hy  far  the  worst  is  '  no  Catalogue  at  all,'  " 

"  A  Library  is  not  worth  anything  without  a  Catalogue — it  is  a 
Polyphemus  without  any  eye  in  his  head;  and  you  must  trout 
the  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  he,  of  making  proper  Cata- 
logues." 

Carlyle  on  the  Need  for  Catalogues  and  their  Distribution 
throughout  the  Country. 

"4385.  The  grand  use  of  any  catalogue  is,  to  tell  you  iu  any 
intelligible  way,  that  such  and  such  hooka  are  iu  the  Ubrary.  All 
other  merits  of  a  catalogue  are  as  nothing  compared  with  that.  1 
should  expect  it  to  he  a  simple  thing  enough  to  draw  up  a  hst  of 
the  nainen  of  the  books,  which  would  he  a  great  help  to  the 
Htudent.  You  must  exercise  a  moderate  share  of  human  inteUl- 
gence  over  that :  if  you  happen  to  have  a  large  share  of  human 
intellect,  and  any  great  knowledge  of  hooks,  yon  will  be  able  to 
arrange  the  classes — and  you  will  do  it  juat  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  intellect  you  have ;  for  that  seems  to  be  the  function 
of  the  human  intellect  to  go  into  chaos  and  make  it  cosmos.  A 
man  of  sound  understanding  will  not  do  the  thing  more  minutely 
than  is  indispensable,  hut  he  will  do  it  faithfully  up  to  his  hmits. 
I  should  consider  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  arrange 
books  in  catalogiies  under  the  various  classes.  There  might  be 
one  catalogue  of  works  on  English  History,  and  I  would  have 
that  circulated  everywhere.  There  might  lie  a  catalogue  of  works 
on  the  French  Revolution  ;  a  catalogue  of  works  on  the  Eefornta- 
tion  ;  a  catalogue  of  works  on  English  History  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  that  way,  catalogues  of  various  kinds  might  be 
arranged  ;  and  one  general  shelf  catalogue,  telling  any  man  who 
came  there  whether  such  and  such  a  book  was  in  the  hbrary. 
And  I  would  have  a  total  abrogation  of  that  arrangement  by 
which  a  man  is  obliged  to  go  and  seek  tor  a  hook  out  of  the 
library  himself.  I  consider  that  entirely  unreasonable.  Like  a 
haberdasher  requiring  me,  if  I  went  into  his  shop  and  asked  for  a 
yard  of  green  ribbon,  to  tell  him  in  what  drawer  the  ribbon  was 
lying.  Drawer  ?  I  should  naturally  answer :  I  want  such  a 
ribbon  1  I  tell  you  what  I  want,  and  yoii  must  know  in  what 
drawer  the  ribbon  is. 
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"4386,  (Ckainnan.)  You  would  desire  to  have  an  alphabetical 
catalogue,  aud  class  catalogues  or  special  catalogues  prepared  ?— 
Jost  BO.  I  should  not  object  to  a  catalogue  with  all  the  accurucy 
of  this  one,  or  with  ten  timeB  as  much  accuracy  in  detail,  if  it 
could  he  done  ;  hut,  faiUng  that,  I  think  an  auctioneer's  list  of 
books,  or  something  superior  to  that,  which  might  easily  he  drawn 
up  with  accuracy,  would  he  a  great  help  to  students.  That  would 
be  a  thing  I  should  most  strongly  urge  :  and  that  being  once  done, 
I  should  wish  all  manner  of  class  or  special  catalogues  to  be 
made  up,  and  to  be  printed,  aod  offered  for  sale  to  any  person 
who  wanted  to  purchase  them. 

"  4367.  Do  you  think  that  a  printed  catalogue,  taking  the  most 
compressed  catalogue  that  would  be  useful,  could  be  comprised  in 
a  volume  which  might  have  a  general  sale  ? — No,  but  it  might 
remain  in  the  different  libraries  of  the  country. 

"  i3ti8.  You  think  it  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  great  provincial  libraries? — If  there  is  to  be  any 
real  studying  in  England— yes.  The  object  of  such  distribution  of 
the  catalogue  is  to  encourage  that.  If  there  is  not  going  to  lie  any 
real  study  in  England  there  is,  of  course,  little  use  in  distributing 
catalogues ;  there  is  little  use  in  keeping  up  the  Ubrary  at  all. 
But  I  hope  the  time  is  comiog  when  there  will  he  a  public  Ubrary 
in  every  county  ;  when  no  Englishman  will  be  bom  who  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  getting  hooks  out  o(  the  public  libraries.  I  am 
sorry  to  believe  that  we,  of  this  country,  are  worse  supplied  with 
books  than  almost  any  other  people  iu  the  ci^'ilised  world.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  in  the  island  of  Iceland  a  niau  has  a 
better  chance  of  getting  liooks  out  of  the  public  resources  than  we 
have.  I  beheve,  every  Icelander,  when  ha  comes  to  Kiekianik 
to  ftelt  his  year's  produce  of  stock-fish  or  whatever  else,  gets  a 
number  of  books,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  out  of  the 
library  there,  and  carries  thera  home  to  read  in  his  own  house  in 
the  winter^tiuie ;  a  privilege  that  no  Englishman  has  at  all. 
This,  as  far  as  I  understand,  ia  the  only  pulilic  library  we  have." 

Carlyle  on  the  Old  Type  of  Reader  in  the  British 
Hasaum. 

"439G.  The  people  who  frequent  tht!  reading-room  at  the  British 
UDBeum  are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  character  ;  perhaps  many 
of  them  persons  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  much  trouble 
to  accommodate.     The  use  they  make  of  the  library  is,  to  assist 
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them  in  drawing  up  articles  for  Compilations,  Dictionaries,  and 
EncyclopiEdias,  and  the  stuff  called  'useful  knowledge.'  They 
are  a  very  thick-skinned  race.  There  are  not  many  persons  who 
are  prosecuting  any  inquiry  which  involves  much  delicate  intellect, 
I  was  extremely  anxious,  while  reading  the  hooks  ahout  the  Civil 
War  in  England,  to  get  into  the  room  myself  where  those  books 
are,  and  to  have  liberty  to  get  up  to  the  works  and  look  at  them, 
and  take  them  down  as  I  pleased,  and  investigate  them :  perhaps 
to  employ  two  or  three  clerks  to  take  extracts  from  them :  but  I 
found  that  that  was  not  feasible.  And  indeed  I  ctui  conceive 
great  difficulties  that  might  be  in  the  way  of  that;  it  would  be 
only  a  very  small  select  class  of  persons,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
these  wanting  to  get  in  the  room,  who  could  have  such  a  privilege, 
I  was  told  that  the  librarian  was  extremely  civil,  and  that  he 
admitted  some  into  his  room  :  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
him  ;  I  could  not  apply  to  him.  I  spoke  to  various  official  people 
on  the  suljj'ect,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  was  impossible  I  could 
be  allowed  the  privilege.  I  found  out  a  hardy  intelligent  omanu- 
ensiB  who  worked  for  me,  or  I  must  have  broken  down  in  the 
enterprise.  I  could  not  have  existed  in  the  position  in  which  I 
was  there. 

"4397.  (ClLoirmaii.)  Doyouconaiderthat,  by  theestabBshment 
of  lending  libraries,  a  considerabie  number  of  the  ordinarj-  readers 
of  the  Museum  uiight  be  drafted  off  from  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum? — Some,  doubtless;  but  that  would  be  no 
complete  remedy.  I  believe,  there  are  several  persons  in  a  state  of 
imbecility  who  come  to  read  in  the  British  Musemu.  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  are  several  in  that  state  who  are  sent  there  by 
their  friends  to  pass  away  their  time.  I  remember  there  was  one 
gentleman  who  used  to  blow  his  nose  very  loudly  every  half-hour. 
I  inquired  who  he  wa^,  and  I  was  informed  that  he  was  a  mad 
person  sent  there  by  his  friends  ;  he  made  extracts  out  of  books, 
and  puddled  away  his  time  there.  A  great  number  of  the  readers 
come  to  read  novels ;  a  great  ntunber  come  for  idle  purposes— 
probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  readers.  And  on  the 
whole,  a  vast  majority  come  to  the  reading-room  chiefly  to  compile 
and  excerpt ;  to  CEirry  away  something  which  they  may  put  into 
articles  for  encyclopiedlas  or  periodicals,  biographical  dictionaries, 
or  some  such  compilation.  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  lie  very  urgent 
that  much  more  accommodation  should  be  afforded  to  all  those 
various  classes  of  people." 

Remark  Carlyle's  tribute  to  the  value  of  an  "  intelligent 
amanuensia" — to  the  value  of    that  haid-workiug  class,   who 
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being  frequently  far  more  than  intelligent,  and  not  always  blessed 
with  hardiness,  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  labours 
of  the  greater  stars  in  the  literary  world. 

Carlyle  on  the  Principles  of  Selection. 

Carlyle  would  have  been  a  dangerous  Librarian  if  called  upon 
to  select  the  Literature  of  a  National  Library,  and  scarcely  likely 
to  have  proved  as  catholic  in  his  selection  as  he  might  have 
wished,  nevertheless  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  are  like  the 
pure  gold  he  aspired  after. 

'*  4497.  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  Commissioners  any  opinion 
as  to  the  purchase  of  books,  whether  they  are  well  selected,  or 
whether  you  could  suggest  any  arrangement  by  which  more  useful 
works  to  the  public  might  be  secured  for  the  library,  especially 
foreign  works  ? — No,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that 
I  have  not  consulted  the  library  with  that  view.  That,  and 
indeed  all  else,  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of  management  you 
have  within  the  hbrary  itself.  In  fact,  after  all  one  has  said, 
everything  must  depend  upon  that ;  you  must  get  a  good  pilot  to 
steer  the  ship,  or  you  will  never  get  into  the  harbour;  you 
cannot  direct  the  people  on  board  by  a  speaking-trumpet  from  the 
shore.  You  must  have  a  man  to  direct,  who  knows  well  what 
the  duty  is  that  he  has  to  do;  and  who  is  determined  to  go 
through  that,  in  spite  of  all  clamour  raised  against  him;  and 
who  is  not  anxious  to  obtain  approbation,  but  is  satisfied  that  he 
will  obtain  it  by-and-bye,  provided  he  acts  ingenuously  and 
faithfully. 

3tc  jK  4:  ♦  3ie  3U 

"  4499.  There  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  publication 
of  books,  of  late  years,  and  selection  is  therefore  of  much  more 
importance  for  a  Hbrary  than  formerly.  If  a  man  went  out  and 
collected  everything  he  heard  a  noise  about,  he  would  make  a 
frightful  mess  of  it  in  the  end. 

"  4500.  Do  not  you  think  that,  for  a  national  collection,  univer- 
sality is  important? — Not  quite  the  most  important.  If  I  saw 
a  book  decidedly  bad,  I  would  do  everything  I,  for  my  part, 
could  to  prevent  its  being  read  by  any  human  being.  If  I  were 
ordered  by  my  superior  officers  to  go  and  buy  it,  of  course  I 
would  do  so. 

**  4501.  But  a  book  that  you  would  condemn,  I  might  approve  ? 
— Doubtless.    But  I  should  be  in  a  very  poor  way,  if  I  did  not 
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know  my  own  mind  about  it,  toOi  uid  were  not  retidy  to  aot  on 
toy  opinion. 

"  4502,  You  do  not  propose  that  the  aoquisitionB  to  tha  library 

shoulii  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  a  single  man? — No.  I  mean 
that  every  man  should  have  a  sincere  opinion,  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  act  upon  it. 

"  4503.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  the  selection  of  books  for 
a,  national  library  could  be  best  made? — The  librarian  is  the  man 
that  nniBt,  of  course,  have  sometbing  first  to  aay  upon  it ;  and  if 
I  were  the  librarian,  I  should  say,  in  reference  to  any  book  that 
was  decidedly  hud  and  false,  '  I  will  not  buy  that  book  if  I  can 
help  it.'  But  I  should  expect  to  be  occasionally  overruled  by 
the  Trustees,  who  would  represent  the  sceptical  part  of  the 
public;  they  would  say  to  me,  'Though  you  are  averse  to  this 
book,  you  are  overruled.'  I  should  say,  '  Very  good,  I  hav« 
done  my  part.'  Certainly,  no  work  coming  from  the  realms  of 
darkness,  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  the  realms  of  day,  and  allowed 
to  do  evil  to  the  sous  of  men,  if  it  can  be  hindered, 

"  4504.  Aie  you  not  aware  that  many  books  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  character  you  have  stated,  in  former  days,  are 
put  forth  in  a  time  at  which  there  is  a  change  of  opinion  on  many 
of  those  matters;  and  that,  if  your  opinion  was  acted  upon,  you 
would  shut  out  those  books  altogether?— Yes ;  and  this  ia 
perhaps  the  small  benefit  we  get  out  of  the  application  of  that 
principle  of  universal  scepticism,  which  goes  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  another  at  present.  Every  man  dechnes  to  have  any 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  asks  the  world  what  their  opinion  is.  By 
adding  zero  to  zero  a  thousand  times,  you  will  uot  make  a  sum ; 
zero,  nothing,  is  your  sum  after  all.  But,  as  regards  this  refusal 
to  take  certain  books  into  the  Museum  Library,  observe  I  could 
not,  perhaps  would  not,  object  to  such  a  book's  being  published. 
I  would  let  the  book  swim  for  its  life,  and  it  would  sm-vive  if  it 
were  worth  anything.  But  every  man  should  consider  that  the 
Almighty  has  given  him  powers  of  judging,  and  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  exercise  of  the  power.  He  should  form  his 
own  opinion  upon  the  matter,  or  take  a  wiser  if  he  can  fall  in 
with  it,  and  act  upon  that  as  far  as  circumstances  permit  bim. 

"  4505.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  books  in  the  Library  of 
the  Museum  ought  to  be  a  selection  to  suit  people  of  all  classes 
of  opinion  ? — Yes  :  and  I  should  he  very  catholic  ;  much  more  so 
perhaps  than  you  espect.  Where  I  found  any  kind  of  human 
inteUect  exercised,  even  though  the  man  were  a  blockhead,  if  he 
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were  trying  to  do  his  best,  I  would  not  reject  his  book.  But 
where  a  man  was  a  quack,  and  his  work  was  decidedly  bad,  I 
should  consider  I  was  doing  God  serv'ice,  and  the  poor  man  him- 
self service,  in  extinguishing  such  a  book;  and,  in  short,  that 
it  was  necessaiy  to  be  select  in  choosing  books  out  of  the  whole 
world/' 


CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  obaejTed  that  the  time,  both  of  the 
writer  and  (prospectively)  of  the  reader,  might  have  been  bestowed 
on  subjects  of  greater  general  interest ;  but  if  to  most  people  the 
subject  be  a  dry  one,  it  is  at  least  a  great  subject — and  someone 
must  write,  and  somebody  must  read  dry  books  on  occasion,  if 
the  world  is  to  progress. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  most  fitting  that  such  a  work  should  be 
issued,  even  unofficially,  in  connection  with  a  Great  National 
Library,  for  froni  no  other  iwsitiou  can  a  man  obtain  so  clear  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation,  and  thus  be  able  to  generalise  w-itJi 
acciumcy,  as  in  a  Library  such  as  the  one  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  where  thousands  of  books  perpetually  pass 
before  the  eye. 

Moreover  (a  matter  which  it  is  important  to  remember),  it  is 
the  Librarian  at  a  National  Library,  if  anywhere,  who  is  obliged 
to  adopt  broad,  hberal,  business-like,  and,  if  one  may  say  ao, 
"  statesmanlike  "  views  of  the  question  of  Bibliogi'aphy, 

Brought  daily  into  contact  with  numerous  interests,  he  is 
bound  to  regard  matters  not  only  from  a  National,  but  also  from 
a  Cosmopohtan  point  of  view. 

He  it  is  who  has  to  guard  the  interests  alike  of  the  past  and 
future,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the 
interests  of  men  of  science,  literatui-e  and  art — from  the  most 
practical  student  of  economics  to  the  most  dilettante  of  Book- 
Lovers.  And,  in  order  to  perform  that  part  of  bis  duties 
which  relates  to  the  record  ot,  and  reference  to,  Literature, 
he  has  to  protect  one  class  of  student  from  the  selfishness  or 
indifference  of  another,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  record  of 
Literature  in  such  a  manner,  and  on  such  a  scale,  that  not  only 
one  portion  of  the  community,  but  all  may  be  satisfied  in  their 
legitimate  wants. 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  Librai'ians  must  first  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  and  establish  a  mutual  understanding  in 
regard  to  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  required,  in  order  that  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  community  may  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  its  own  interests. 
The  Adthoh. 
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ADDENDA. 

The   following    memoranda    throw    additional    light   on    the 
preceding  work : — 

I.  Worka  of  Roferenco. 

II.  Ditto        (Their  Leftsons.) 

III.  The  Dispersion  of  English  Records. 

IV.  National  Arcliives  an  International  Property. 
V.  Ofiicial  Documents. 

VI,  The  Dispersion  of  Semi-Oflicial  Documents.     (India.) 

VII.  Burial  of  Indian  Official  Documents. 

\^II.  An  Imperial  Record  Office  of  India, 

tx.  American  Official  Documents. 

X.  International  Exchange  of  Official  Documents. 

XI.  National  and  International  Bibliograpliy. 

XII.  International  Exchange  of  Titles. 

XIII.  Periodical  Lit-erature. 

XIV.  Institut  Colonial  International. 

XV.  International  Conference  on  the  Cataloguing  of  Scientific 

Literature. 
XVI.    American  Library  Association. 
XVII.     A  Pretty  Story. 


I. — Works  of  Reference. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  of  opinion  on  the  relative 
value  of  Works  of  Reference,  as  illustrated  by  the  views  of  Panizzi 
and  Edward  Edwards.  In  regard  to  the  British  Museum, 
the  former  decided  in  favour  of  -4w^/ior-Catalogue8  with  Subject 
Index,  In  regard  to  the  Manchester  Free  Library,  the  views  of 
the  latter  were  expressed  in  his  **  Special  Report  ...  of  a 
Classed  Catalogue  of  the  .  .  .  Manchester  Free  Library " 
(1855,  8°)  when,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Tiiistees,  he  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  Classed  Subject- Catalog uCf  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  "  Index  of  Authors f"  and  an  "  Index  of  Matters  or 
Topics."  Thus,  did  two  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Bibliography 
differ. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  cause  of 
the  difference  lay,  and  how  easily,  it  might  have  been  removed. 
They  were  both  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  an  **  Index  of  Matters;" 
but  the  one  preferred  full  titles  in  an  Author's   Catalogue,  the 
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other  preferred  tbem  in  a,  CI  as  sod-Catalogue.  The  obvious  and 
reasonable  escape  from  tlie  difficulty  was  to  have  full  titles  in 
both  Catalogues ;  and,  if  both  Catakiguea  had  been  compiled 
simultaneously,  this  could  have  easily  been  done. 

II. — Works    of   Reference. 
OatalogneB  of  Libr&ries  as  Bibliographies. 

Perhaps  the  mwssitU's  ami.  at  the  same  time,  the  ilivrrsiti€9 
of  Catalogiiutg  are  shown  nowhere  30  cleaj'iy  as  in  the  following 
instances  of  three  Catalogues  of  Works  on  Aichitecture  :— 

(1)  The  Library  Catalogue  .  .  .  183i-1888.  {The  Roj-^I 
Institute  of  British  Architects.)    pp.  vii.,  318.    London,  1889.     4'*. 

(2)  Catalogue  of  the  Books  relating  to  Architecture,  Construc- 
tion and  Decoration,  in  the  PuhUc  Library  of  .  .  .  Boston,  Ac. 
pp.  150.    Boston,  1894.     8°. 

(3)  Catalogue  of  the  Avery  Ai-chitectural  Library.  A  Memorial 
Library  of  Architecture,  Archreology,  and  Decorative  Art.  pp.  xii., 
1,139.     Library  0/  Columbia  College.  New  York.  1895.     ff". 

Here  are  three  Catalogues  of  works  on  the  same  particular 
subjecti,  Now,  we  may  take  it,  that  the  compilers  of  each 
Catalogue  asked  themselves  independently  the  same  question  : 
What  form  of  Catalugvc  will  be  the  most  itscfiil  ?  And  each 
answered  it  in  a  diETerent  mauuer  ;  and  it  is  a  most  noticeable  fact 
that  each  of  them  unconsciously  selected  a  different  form  of 
Catalogue,  of  which  three  forms  all  are  i-equired  in  the  Hconomy 
of  Bibliography,  i.e., 

(A)  An  Authorn'  Catalotfue. 

(B)  A  Classed  Subject-Catalogm. 

(C)  A  Specific  Subject-Catalogue. 

The  "  Avery  "  Collection,  while  it  is  classed  on  the  shclaex  in 
some  60  groups,  is  catalogued  strictly  as  an  Authors'  Catalogue. 

The  Boston  Collection  is  Classed  in  twelve  groups,  with  Dainor 
sub-divisions,  and  is  supplied  with  Indexes  of  Authors,  Places,  and 
Subjects. 

The  English  Catalogue  is  arranged,  primarily,  on  the  Specific- 
Subject  principle.  Thus,  works  on  Fire-places,  Furniture,  Glass- 
Painting,  Hospitals,  Nuremberg,  Ac,  are  found  under  those  heads. 
It  is  true  that  it  also  combines  an  .\uthora'  Catalogue  in  among 
the  Subject -En  tries.  But,  although  it  thus  recognises  the  value  of 
an  ,\uthor's  Catalogue,  we  regard  it  more  specially  as  representing 
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the  need  of  a  Specific  Subject- Catalogue.  It  is  to  bo  notice^,  also, 
that  the  Boston  Catalogue  recognises  the  value  of  Territorial 
Catalogues,  by  making  a  special  group  of  "  Architecture  of 
Countries."  And  it  is  probable  that  (since  it  is  by  Territorial 
Catalogues  alone  that  we  discover  and  rectify  the  real  deficiencies 
of  a  Collection)  if  we  compared  the  Boston  and  the  London  Cata- 
logue, we  should  find  a  comparatively  richer  collection  of  works 
relating  to  particular  countries  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

III. — The  Dispersion  of  English  Reoords. 

**  Some  of  our  best  and  richest  Records  have  passed  into 
Libraries,  both  public  and  private,  which  are  spread  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom ;  some  have  passed  into  Foreign  Collections." 
(Synoptical  Tables  of  the  Records  of  the  licalm.  .  .  .  By  E, 
Edwards;'  1865;. 

IV.— National  Archives  as  International  Property. 

We  find  a  good  instance  of  the  above  in  the  following  work  : — 
Verslag  van  een  onderzoek  in  Eugeland  naar  Archivalia,  belan- 
grijk  voor  de  geschiedenis  van  Nederland,  in  1892,  op  last  der 
Regeering  ingesteld  door  Dr.  H.  Brugmans.  M.  NijhofT:  'S- 
Gravenhage,  1895,  8°.  (Account  of  a  search  in  England  for 
Archives  of  interest  for  the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  made  by 
.     .     .     command  of  the  [Dutch]  Government.) 

This  work,  of  over  500  pages,  is  the  result  of  researches  in  the 
following  places : — 

(A)  Public  Record  Oflfice. 

(a)  Foreign  Office. 

(b)  War  Office. 

(c)  Colonial  Office. 

(d)  Admiralty. 

(e)  Rolls  and  other  Documents. 

(B)  British  Museum,  and  numerous  other  Libraries. 

Covering  the  ground  as  carefully  as  it  does,  with  full  and  clear 
table  of  the  several  sources  of  information,  it  should  prove  a  use- 
ful work  of  reference  for  other  foreign  students,  who  may  wish  to 
search  the  Archives  of  their  respective  countries. 

V. — OflBoial  Doouments. 

*'  The  Administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue,  as  Viceroy 
and  Governor-General  of  India,   L888-1894.     By  G.  W.  Forrest 
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.     .     .    Director  of  Records  to  the  Government  of  India,"  Oal., 
1894,  8". 

The  above  work  is  an  instance  of  an  Official  Document,  which 
fulfils  an  important  function  {Theory  of  Publication)  in  furnishing 
a  summary  of  progress  under  a  particular  Government. 

VI. — The  Dispersion  of  Semi-Official  Dooumenta  (India). 

Tenant-Ei^bt  and  Auction  Sales  in  Gbazeepoor  and  the 
Province  of  Benares.  By  W.  Oldham  .  .  .  Late  Officiating 
Collector  at  Gliazeepoor. 

Printed  for  the  Aullior  :  Dublin,  1873,  fol. 
Railways  in  India.      Notes  by  F.   Mathew     .     ,     .     Chief 
Resident  Engineer,  E.B.  and  Central  Indian  Railway. 

Bodges,  Foster  aJid  Co. :  Dublin.  1874.  fol. 

vii-^nstances  or  Indian  OfScial  Documents  dipsersed  and 
buried. 

"  A  List  of  the  Wild  Grains,  Seeds  (of  Weeds,  Ac),  and  other 
Vegetable  Products  .  ,  .  used  in  the  Deccan  for  Food  during 
the  Famines  of  1877-1879."  {By  the  Rev.  Dr.  -  Fairbauk.)  1880, 
fol. 

Contained  in  the  Bombay  Sanitary  Commissioners'  Report  for 
1879. 

"  List  of  Plants  aud  Seeds  .  .  ,  used  as  Articles  of  Food 
.  .  .  during  the  Famine  of  1876-77,  in  the  .  .  .  Belgaum 
District  (of  the  Bombay  Presidency).    1884,  8". 

Contained  iti  tlie  "Gazellecr  of  tin-  Bombay  Prenidency,  vol.  xxi., 
1884,  8°. 

vtii.— An  Imperial  Record  Office  of  India. 

"  A  guiding  principle  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  internal  policy 
was  the  promotion  of  a  systematic  enquiry  into  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  Empire.  He  realised,  as  keenly  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  sound  administration."     ((?.    TF.  Forrest). 

'•  Simultaneously  with  the  exertions  which  have  been  made 
during  these  years  to  found  an  Imperial  [Public]  Library  [at  Cal- 
cutta], active  means  have  been  taken  to  form  an  Imperial  Record 
Office  for  the  care,  superintendence  and  preBer\'ation  of  the 
Ancient  Records  of  the  Government  of  India.     The  attention  of 


the  Government  of  Lord  Lands  down  e  being  directed  to  the 
neglected  state  of  the  records,  and  the  necessity  for  some  plan  for 
conserving  them  and  rendering  them  avoilahle  for  historical  ra- 
aaarcb,  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  appointment  of  a  special  officer  to  organise  a  Central 
Record  Office.  The  sanction  having  been  obtained,  an  Imperial 
Record  Ollice,  has,  during  the  past  four  years,  been  established, 
and  the  Records  of  the  Government  of  India,  systematical ly 
arranged  in  one  general  repository.  Indexes,  Catalogues  and 
Calendars  are  in  course  of  preparation,  which  will  make  available, 
to  those  who  are  now  eof;agcd  in  the  task  of  administration,  the 
experience  of  the  able  and  eminent  men  who  have  preceded  themi 
and  will  affoi'd  the  student  every  facility  for  studying  those  original 
documents  from  which  alone  can  be  traced  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  our  Indian  Empire." 

(G.  IV.  Forrest's  "  Tfm  Administration  of  the  Marqitis  of  Lans- 
downe,"  <fc.,  1894.  8°.) 

IX. — Amerioan  Official  DoctimentB. 

Owing  to  want  of  time,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  ac  esaay 
I  had  hoped  to  contribute  on  the  Bibliography  of  America  Offi- 
cial Documents.  There  is,  however,  less  need  for  such  an  essay, 
now  that  the  Americans  are  taking  such  energetic  steps  to  deal 
with  the  subject. 

'Without  comment,  I  will  therefore,  only  draw  the  atteutioa 
of  my  readers  to  the  existence  of  the  following  documents  whiali 
have  lately  been  sent  to  me  : — 

An  Act  providing  for  the  Public  Printifig  and  Binding  and  tha 
distribution  of  Public  Docwments,  pp.  26.  (Approved,  Jan.  13, 
1895). 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  pp. 
36.     Qovemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1895,  8°. 

First  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Bill  to  reduce  the  cost,  increase  the  J 
valus,  and  simplify  the  methods  of  Publication  of  the  Public  Docu^  J 
ments  furnished  to  Designated  Depository  Libraries.  Qovemment'^ 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1896,  8°. 

X. — International  Exchange  of  Official  DocnmentB. 

The  following  report  should  be  noted  : — 

"  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,   transmit-  i 

ting  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative  to  the  J 
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eatablishment  of  an  Internationa!  Bureau  of  Eschanges."  (With 
"  List  of  Official  Publications  issued  by  Congress,  and  the  re- 
spective Executive  Departments  from  1867  to  18S1). 

XI. — National  Bibliography  mast  precede  International 
Bibliography. 

"My  first  idea  was  a  Universal  Biography,  with  a  number 
of  editors  and  contributors,  Eaglisb  and  Foreign.  From 
that  wild  attempt  I  was  saved  by  the  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  Now  that  I  know 
what  the  production  of  a  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in- 
volves, I  tremble  when  I  think  of  what  a  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography,  carried  out  on  similar  lines,  would  have  meant," — 
(Speech  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  June  6,  1894.) 

xii. — Other  Inatanoes  of  Required  Internat.  Exchange 
of  Titles. 

No.  1. — America  to  England. 
"  Agricultural  investigations  at  iiothamsted,  England,  during 
A  period  of  fifty  years.  Six  lectmea  delivered  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  by  Sir  Joseph  Henry 
Gilbert  .  .  .  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  ^Vmerioan 
Agricultural  Colleges,  &c.,  in  November,  1893."  (U.S.A.,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  It'iis/iiVytoyi,  18S)5.  8°. 

No.  2.— England  to  the  Cape. 
Eeport  of  Her  Majesty's  Astronoraer  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Secretary  of   the   Admiralty,   tor   the  year    1894. 
London,  1895,  fol. 

sill.— Periodical  Literature. 

Catalogo  Metodico  degli  scritti  contenuti  nelle  pnbblicazioni 
periodiche  Italiane  e  etraniere.  Parte  prima.  Scritti  biografici  e 
critici.  (Biblioteea  della  Camera  dei  Deputati).  Homa,  1885-95.  8°. 

No  work  referring  to  the  IJibliography  of  Periodical  Literature 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  existence  of  the 
above  Catalogue. 

Commencing  with  hste  of  periodicals  dealt  with,  eacb  of 
the  four  volumes  gives  full  titles  of  articles  of  a  biographical 
or  critical  nature,  under  the  names  of  the  persons  treated  of. 
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ancl  stating  clearly  the  aothorship  and  source  of  information. 
The  work  is  supplemented  by  nn  Author's  Index.  The  type, 
while  small,  is  beautifully  clear  on  account  of  the  clever  arrange- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  a  work  of  ezceptiooftl  value  a  glance  is 
sufficient  to  prove. 


XIV. — Institnt  Colonial  international. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  an  institution  founded  at  Brussels, 
which  has  undertaken  a  good  work ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
positively  as  to  its  character,  as  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  its  publications.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  has 
published  the  following  works  : — 

(1)  Compte-reudu  de  la  session  de  1894.  (Brochure,  80  pages). 

(2)  Le    main   d'a3Uvre   aux    colonies    (Documents    officiels). 
1  volume  environ  600  pages, 

(3)  Le  compte-rendu  de  la  session  de  1895,  un  volume  en- 
viron 500  pages. 


XV. — International  Conference  on  the  Cataloguing  of  Soientillc 
Literature. 

It  having  been  impossible  to  complete  the  printing  of  this  work 
before  the  Boyal  Society  Conference,  as  I  had  hoped,  I  am  at 
least  able  to  include  some  notice  of  the  important  results  as  given 
in  the  DaUt/  Chronicle  of  July  20,  under  title,  "  The  Royal  Society 
and  Scientific  Literature  :  " 

"  We  are  enabled  to  state  authoritatively  that  the  result  of 
the  great  international  conference  held  within  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Society  during  last  week  is,  briefly,  that  such  a 
"  Catalogue  "  of  scientific  Uterature  as  the  Boyal  Society  pro- 
jected will  he  imdertaken  as  speedily  as  the  arrangements — 
vast  and  intricate  as  they  must  be — have  become  practicable, 
and  that  the  central  office  for  its  preparation  and  distribution 
wOl  be  London.  The  acta  of  the  conference  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  some  days  to  come,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  Professor 
Foster  we  are  enabled  to  say  this  much,  and  that  resolutions 
of  a  practical  nature  have  been  arrived  at  after  long  and 
serious  discussion,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  scientists  all  over  the  world,  without  loss  of  time, 
information  with  respect  to  tho  latest  contributions  to  carrent 
scientific  literature,  carefully  examined,  tabulated  and  de- 
described.      The  selection  of   London    as    the  disseminating 
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ceotre  is  bighly  grtititying  to  Fellows  of  tlje  Boyal  Society  of 
London,  who,  during  thirty  years,  have  issued  eleven  quarto 
volnmes  dealing  with  scientific  papers  publiahed  from  1800  to 
1883.  Those  volumes,  however,  only  gave  the  titles  ot  papers 
under  their  autiiors'  names.  What  it  is  now  resolved  to  do  is 
to  catalogue  all  periodical  scientific  literature— t.f.,  to  limit  its 
operations  to  papers  published  in  all  languages  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions," "Journals."  ic,  of  scientific  societies,  together  with 
a  sufilcient  index  to  their  contents.  It  is  proposed  to  begin 
with  the  year  1900,  the  Eoyal  Society  itself  endeavouriog  to 
complete  the  record  up  to  that  date." 

"  Nearly  all  the  great  societies  of  the  world  were  represented 
at  the  conference  by  their  most  distinguished  members,  and 
about  twenty  foreign  and  colonial  Governments  were  also 
ofiicially  represented.  The  result  is  that  London  has  been 
made  the  scientific  centre  of  the  world,  the  repository  of  the 
archives  of  scientific  discovery,  aud  the  sourco  whence  all  who 
are  devoted  to  scientific  research  must  turn  for  an  index  to  the 
literature  which  marks  the  prngress  of  science.  An  inter- 
national council  will  take  upon  itself  the  direction  of  the 
London  bureau,  and  the  Catalogue  will  be  prepared  and 
issued  under  its  authority.  Applied  sciences,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, medicine,  and  the  like,  are  excluded  from  the  operation  ot 
the  bureau,  but  there  is  to  be  no  restriction  when  pure  science 
is  dealt  with  under  any  head  ot  applied  or  practical  science." 

XVI. — The  American  Libr&ry  Assooiation. 

I  regret  that  I  liiive  not  mentioned  tlie  admirable  "List  of 
Subject  Headings  for  use  in  Dictionary  Catalogues"  (pp.  138), 
published  by  tht  American  Library  Association  in  1895.  This  is 
a  most  noticeable  instance,  not  only  of  a  valuable  work  of  refer- 
ence, but  also  of  the  principle  of  United  National  oo-operatioa 
among  Librarians. 

XVII. — A  Pretty  Story. 

Although  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  province  of  this 
work  (except  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  Biblio- 
graphical Survey),  I  cannot  forbear  relating  a  story  which  Sir 
George  Grey  told  me,  relative  to  his  efforts  to  obtain  Manuscripts 
from  the  Interior  of  Africa,  a  full  account  of  which  appeared  subse- 
quently in  "The  Album,"  of  July  29th, 1895.     (i'w  extract  below.) 
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While  Governor  at  the  Cape,  Sir  George's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Krapf,  of  some  remarkable 
manuscripts  in  North-East  Africa.  He,  thereupon,  with  the  help 
of  Livingstone  and  others,  advertised  the  fact  that  he  was 
desirous  of  purchasing  any  similar  Manuscripts  which  might  be 
discovered,  with  the  result  that  some  years  afterwards,  in  1861-62, 
an  old  Arab  gentleman  boarded  an  English  man-of-war  off  the 
coast  of  Mombasa,  and  delivered  a  packet  which  he  had  brought 
for  Sir  George  Grey,  and  which  was  subsequently  sent  to  him  in 
New  Zealand.  But  no  on6  could  be  found  to  read  the  Manu- 
scripts, until  one  day  a  native  of  Assyria,  passing  through  Auck- 
land, was  able  to  do  so,  and  thus  forged  the  key  to  Manuscripts  of 
the  greatest  interest.  But  the  chief  interest  centres  round  the 
decipherment  of  the  letter  which  accompanies  the  packet,  in 
which  the  writer,  **  Mohamed  Naser  Eben,"  who  was  lost  for 
two  years  on  his  journey,  refused  payment  for  the  Manuscripts, 
and  revealed  himself  a  poet  and  idealist  in  his  allusion  to  one  of 
the  Manuscripts  as  being  '*  full  of  golden  leaves,''  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  Dear  Friend  : — If  we  see  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
its  gate  is  locked,  I  do  not  tliinh  we  can  jiulge  as  rightly  about  its 
fruits — whether  they  are  sweet  and  delicious  or  not — except  we  enter 
into  it  and  taste  its  dijferent  varieties.  So  it  is  with  Books  :  unless 
you  understand  and  read  tfiem  xoith  care,  you  cannot  realise  their 
beauty  and  sweetness,** 

Truly  the  story  reads  like  a  **  romance,"  and  we  eagerly  hope 
that  the  answer  of  appreciation,  despatched  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  first  receipt  of  the  gift,  may  have  reached  its  destination, 
if  only  to  be  preserved  as  an  heir-loom  by  the  descendants  of  a 
man  whose  character  must  have  charmed  his  surroundings  in 
days  gone  by. 
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LIST  OF  DIAGRAMS. 


DlAQBAMS. 


Showing  the  natural  order  of  Classifi- 
cation of  Subjects — under  Countries 
(Territorial  Catalogues)^  61 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  Time 
(Archaeology)  on  Classification,  G4 

Illustrating  the  process  of  Transverse 
Classification,  67 

Illustrating  the  Natural  Laws  of  Biblio- 
graphy in  the  Division  of  Official 
Literature,  135,  137 

Showing  Natural  Divisions  and  Sub- 
Divisions  of  Literature,  as  determined 
by  Source  and  Form  of  Publication, 
175 

Showing  the  kinds  of  Scientific  Works 
of  Reference  required,  175 

Showing  Series  of  Universal  Large- 
group  Subject- Catalogues  to  be  ob- 
tained by  (i.)  putting  together  the 
several  Sections  of  each  Country,  or 
by  (ii.)  making  a  Selection  from  such 
Class-Catalogues,  176 


Illustrating  the  Principle  of  Inter- 
national Bibliographical  Exchange 
of  Titles,  178 

Illustrating  the  Relationship  of  Works 
of  Reference  Proper,  191 

To  illustrate  the  Value  of  the  Section, 
221 

To  illustrate  International  Riblio- 
graphical   Exchange,  238 

Indian  Book-Registration  Form,  239 

Book  Registration  Form  Recommended, 
240 

The  Two  Great  Divisions  of  Literature, 
272 

Specimen  of  Register  of  Official  Docs., 
395 
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Index  to  The  Theory  of  National  and  International 
Bibliography.    By  Frank  Campbell,  London,  1896. 
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Abstracts:  54,  112,  113. 

Annals  of  British  Legislation,  112 
Annals  of  Indian  Administration, 

112 
Imperial  White   Books  (Gassell  & 
Co.)    Omitted  through  oversight 
Tr^cid  of   Official   Papers.    (Engl. 
Sess.  Papers),  113 
Accidental  Information,  392 
Acland,  A.  H.,  149 
Addfrnda,  477-485 

Africa. — West  African   Colonies  (Eng- 
lish), 321 
Aids,  see  Works  of  Reference 
Ajuiere-Merwara,  325 
Allen  &  Co.,  113 
America,  19u,  327,  352,  366 
Copyright  Act  (1891),  237 
Official  Docs.,  363,  486 
Official  Docs.,  re  Publication,  7,  481 
(Registers),  327 
Supdt.  of  [Public]  Docs.,  358 
Training  of  Librarians,  467 
U.S.  National  Bulletin,  20 
American    (and    English)    Literature, 

General  Catalogue  of,  253 
American  Index  to  Periodicals,  Its  use, 

276 
American  Library  Association,  489 
Annual  Literary  Index,  102 
Anthropology  and  Clast^ification,  70 
Archaeology,    a    disturbing    factor    in 

Classitication.  64,  65 
Architecture  and  Connected  Subjects,  58 
Archives,  National 
iice  Int.  Archives 
!iee  National  Archives 
See  Records 
Article- Magazines,  92 
Atfsam,  325 
Athenttum    (^The)     on     International 

Bibliography  in   1850,  171,  249 
Austin  (John)  on  Jurisprudence,  68 
Australasian  Bibliography,  315 
Australasian  Literature,  Record  of,  317, 

&c. 
Austria,  352 

Author  and  Subject- Catalogues,  47 
Author  and  Title-Catalogues,  47 


'  Authors'  Catalogues,  see  under  Works 

;  of  Reference 

I  Avery  Architectural  Library  Catalogue, 

I  478 

■  Bahamas,  322 
'  Bangalore,  325 
!  Barbadoes,  322 
:   Barton,  G.  B.,  127 

Battle  of  Bibliography,  229-240 
'■  Beaconsfield,  Lord,  464. 

Belgian  Government,  and  the  Inst.  Int. 
>       de  Bibliographic,  332 
'   Bengal,  325 
!  Bermuda,  319 

\  Bible  (Tbe),  as  illustrating  certain  prin- 
.       ciples  of  Publication,  23 
'  Bibliographical  Societies,  256 

Arrangement  of  Meetings,  442 
Constitution  of,  439 
Co-operation  of,  435 
j  Co-operation  among  members,  441, 

444 
Functions  of,  430-433,  443 
I  Memorandum  relative  to,  261 

;  Publications,  443 

Sectional  Societies,  440 
Bibliographical  Society,  The  (Func- 
tions of),  429 
Bibliographies,    see    under    Works    of 

Reference 
Bibliography : 

Ancient  tr.  Modern,  215,  254 
Ancient  and  Modern,  440,  445 
Bureaus  of^see  National  Bureaus,  &c. 
Current  Information  Keiiuired,  443, 

444 
Definition  of,  214-217,244 
Essentials  of,  245 
Fallacies,  246 
Foundations  of,  432 
Investigation  of  Theory  Required, 

430 
National  Systems.  Essentials  of,  439 
Progress    greatly    dependent     on 

Bibliographical  Societies,  439 
Reform  in,  255-:i59 
Stati^tics  suffer,  133 
Study  of,  164   , 
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Bibliogi-aphy  Backwards,  209-227,  252 
BilliDgs'  Cstalogiie,  190 
Biology  and  Clagsiiication,  69.  70 
Block-SyBtem   of  amalgamatiug   Cata- 
logues, 899 
Blue- Books,  see  undiyr  Official  Docs. 
Bombay  and  Sind,  325,  326 
Bon  wick,  J..  127 
Book.  What  is  a?  15,  250 
Book- Registration,  tee  Works  of  Refer- 
ence.— Registers.  &c. 
Books,  Indexes  to,  53 
Booksellers'  Catalogues  (German),  291 
Booi< sellers.  Their  Share  in  Bibliography, 

158 
Boos6,  J.  R.,  155 
Boos6,  J.  R..  on  "  Registers  of  Colonial 

Publications,"  317-23 
Boston    Library   Catalogue  (Architec- 
ture), 483 
Bowker,  K.  R.,  105,  153 
British  Empire,  Official  Docs. of,  346-359 
British  Empire,  Record  of  the  Litera- 
ture of,  Chap.  VII.,  123-137 
British  Guiann,  322 

British   Museum    Commission,  1849, 
Extracts  from 

De  Morgan  and  Short-Title  Cata- 
logues, 279-291 
Panizzi  and  Classed  Subject- Cata- 
logues, 292 
Panizzi  and  Indexes  of   Matters, 

295-298 
W.    D.    Cooley    and     Stereotyped 

Titles,  453-455 
Carlyje  and  Bibliography,  469-475 
British  Museum  Library : 

Authors'  Catalogue  :  its  Use,  274 
Bindings,  465 
Brugmans,  Dr.  II.,  479 
Brussels,  lust.   Int.   de  Bibliogniphie, 

see  Institut,  ^.c. 
Brymner,  D.,  127 
Bonaparte,  Prince  L.-L.,  155 
Bureaus  of  Bibliography,  Kee  National 

Bureaus  of  Bibli(>graphy 
Buried  Bibliographies,  223,  224 
Burma,  325 
Butler's  Works,  10,  52 


Calcutta     lievitfw    on    English     Blue 

Books  (1858).  128 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  126 
Canada : 

Grant  to  Imperial  Institute,  359 
Hecord  of  Literature,  319,  324,  347, 

:jr)9 
Official  Docs.,  132 
Records,  127 
Statistics,  133 

Canadian  Royal  Society  Proc.  and 
Trans.  Specimen  Catalogue  of 
Articles  with  Index,  108 


Cape  of  Good  Hope :  320,  324,  359 
Official  Docs.,  131 
Official  Docs.  Catalogue,  403-406 
Card  Catalogues    of  Official   Docs,  (a 

danger),  353 
Carlyle:  469-475 

On  Chaos,  462,  470 

On  the  need  for  Catalogues,  469 

On    the    Readers   in   the    British 

Museum,  471 
On  the  Principles  of  Selection  of 
Literature,  473 
Carrington,  B.C.,  367 
Catalogues,  tee  under  Works  of  Refer- 
ence 
Central  Provinces  (India),  325 
Ceylon,  321,  324 

Records,  Committee  to  report  on, 
125 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  859 
Chili,  (Registers),  327 
Chilovi,  Sig.,  352 
Christie,  R.  C. 
Classed  Subject-Catalogues,  tee    under 

Works  of  Reference 
Classification  of  Literature: 

Theory  of.  Chap.  111., 65-74, 262, 263 
Affected  by   Systems  of   Publica- 
tion, 3 
Alleged  impossibility,  249 
Compactness  of  Sections,  73 
Correlations  of  Sciences,  66-70 
Dependent  on  particular  object,  370 
Dewey  System,   72,  48,  165,  382. 

335 
Direct  Classification,  65 
Disturbing  elements  in,  60,  178 
Essential  factors  of,  58,  72 
General  Memoranda,  73 
Gradations  of,  72 
Imagination  as  a  factor,  69 
Indirect     (Transverse)     Classifica- 
tion, 65, 371 
Investigation  required,  481 
Large-Group  Catalogues,  71 
Methods  of,  65 

Of  Official  Docs.,  369,  370-374 
Of  Official  Docs.,  illustrated,  379- 

383 
Simple  or  Direct  Classification,  65 
Small-Group  Catalogues,  72 
Classification    of    Literature   (Mr. 

Taylor  Kay),  433 
Three  Essentials  of,  72 
Transverse  Classification,  65,  371 
Wanted,  a  Society,  263 
Classification  of  the   ITield  of    Enow- 
ledge,  78 
Collected  Works,  226,  250 
Cataloguing  of,  234 
(Learned  ijocieties),  78,  329 
(Scientific),  Record  of  (Roval   So- 
ciety), 329 
(JoUege  of  Indexers,  52 
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College  (Training)  for  Librarians,  256 
Collins,  v.,  155 
Colonial  Literature : 

N«ed  for  organised  record,  431 
Registration  of,  314,  315,  317,  324- 

325 
Want  of  Catalogues,  &c. ,  429 
Colonial  Office  Archives,  183 
Ck>loiiial  Official  Docs.,  123 

All  Libraries  at  present  compara- 
tively useless  to  the  public,  437 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Catalogue,  403- 

408 
Compilation,  &c.,  see  under  Com- 
pilation, &o. 
Imperial  Series  of  Catalogues,  345- 

354-359 
Library  of,  356 
Publication,  jref  undar  Compilation, 

Some  Headings  required,  417 
Colonial  Records,  Survey  of,  125 
Colonies,  Copyright  Laws,  12-1,  316 

See  also  Colonial,  &c. 
Combined  Catalogues,  47 
Compilation  and  Publication : 

Theories  of,  Chap.  1.,  1-25, 109,  217- 

227,  368,  3rt9,  374-378,  429 
Affecting  Classification,  3,  63 
Centralisation  of  Knowledge,  6 
"Co-operative  Bibliography"  (Edi- 
tors), 107 
Decentralisation  of  Knowledge,  6 
Editing  r.  Publication,  25 
Editors'  Responsibilities,  103,  109, 
Form  Divisions  and  Sub-Divisions, 

145, 146 
Form  of  P.,  its  influence,  1 
Government  Printers,  2 
Interior  details  of  a  work,  20 
Learned  Societies,  3,  20,  81 
Theories  re  Oiticial  Docs.,  7, 18,  21- 

23,  118,  130-137,  481 
Comparative  Table  showing  possi- 
bilities of  assimilating  Systems 
of  Publication  of   Official  Docs, 
throughout  the  world,  135-137 
Official  Docs.  (American),  7 
Official  Docs.  (Colonial),  128,  129, 

130-137 
Official  Docs.  (English),  7 
Official  Docs.  (French),  7 
Official  Uocs.  (India),  5,  12-14,  21- 

23,  369-378 
Re-arrangement  of  Material,  23 
Section,  Value  of,  9-16,  63,  79,  80, 

219-224 
Source  of  Publication,  as  Affecting 
Bibliography  of    Official    Docs., 
114 
Source  of    Issue,    Indian    Official 
Docs.,  410 
Completeness,  in  Bibliography,  30G 
Concordances,  54 


I 


Congresses,  Affecting  Series  of  Official 

Docs.,  80 
Congresses  and    Departmental   Official 

Docs.,  349 
Continuous  Catalogues,  364 
Cooley,  W.  D.,  and  the  Stereotyping  of 

Titles  and  Cfltalogues.  249,  453 
Co-operative  Bibliography,  431 
Co-operation     among     Bibliographers. 

441,444 
Co-operation  among  Librarians,  Need 

of,  436 
Copyright  Laws  and  Bibliography,  159, 

232,  237 
Copyright  Law : 

Colonial,  124,316 
Wanted  a  Society,  262 
Correlations  of  Science,  58,  69 
County  and  Municipal  Official  Docs. — 

Wanted  a  Society,  268 
County  Councils,  Official  Docs,  of,  121, 

268,  366 
Crandall,  F.  A.,  on  the  Cataloguing  of 

Official  Docs.,  358 
Culture,  and  the  Librarian,  465 
Cundall,  Frank,  and  the  Literature  of 

Jamaica,  127,  322 
Cyprus,  323,  324 

Dally  Chronicle,  Letter  to  (1894),  433 

Danvers,  F.  C,  127,  184 

Davenport,  Cyril,  465 

Definitions: 

Bibliography,  214-217 
State- Papers.  365,366 

De  Morgan,  Prof.  A.,  on  the  evils  of 
Short-Title  Catalogues,  279-291 

Deschamps,  M.  le  Chev.  £d.,  332 

Despatch- Registers  (for  Secretariat  use), 
450 

Dewey  System,  48,  72,  165,  332-335 

Diagrams,  List  of  (This  precedes  the 
Index) 

Dialogue  (Official  Docs.),  345-359 

Dictionary  Catalogues,  47,  48 

Digest- Indexes,  54 

Digests,  see  Works  of  Reference  (Ab- 
stracts) 

Direct  Classification,  65 

Dispersion  of  Records,  219,  479,  480 

Distribution  of  Works  of  Reference,  199 

Division  of  the  Stream  of   Literature, 
225.    See  also  uniler  Literature 

Dryander's    Catalogue,    Its    Index    of 
Slatters,  why  so  perfect  /  297 

ECCLES,  DOELSET,  368 

Editors'  Responsibilities  (Publication), 

103,  109 
Edwards,  E., and  Classed-Catalogues,  482 
English  Copyright  Law,  237 
English  Index  to  Periodicals,  its  use,  276 
English  Literature,  Projected  Catalogue 

of.  2."i2 
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English    (aiid    American)    Liteniturc, 

Gould.  C.  H..  369 

Uener.il  Catalogue  of,  2h3 

Government  Aid,  162,265 

English  Militarv  Docs.,  J 19 

English  OffloisJDocB..  347-361,  3n8 

IGl 

Ae    aUf    EnKlish    ParliamenUry 

Government  Offices,  Librariea  of,  188 

Doof. 

Government  Pripiers,  NeRleol  of  Laws 

Military.  419 

of  I'ublicatioD,  s,  iai,lBl 

Oovernmetita,  Function*  of,  in   Biblio- 

WhHtthe>-Comprise.  116 

graphy,  :^08 

EnjUsh  PaFUunentai^  P&peni : 

Bad  HieroRiyphiua,  4l:t 

Grey.  Sir  George,  IBB,  369,  484,  486 

CatBloBUPS  reqaireil,  Jll,  41^ 

Guard- Book  CalalOKUee.  364 

Serieaeuumerated,411,413 

Hatchette    kt    Gib.     The    LI«t    [*- 

Falkland  Iblandb,  323 

feired  to  on  p.  366  is  Dot  continited 

Falluies,  S31 

Haidambid  Ansigned  DlBtricta,  8S5 

nnii  GeD«ral  Lileralure,  SOtl-lOl 

OfHoial  Docs.,  3S8 

Fiji,  320 

Retdings : 

Fimncial  Conaideralions,  303 

Colonial  Oflioial  Does.  Catalogues, 

Foreign  BureauB  of  Kxcbangea,  ISB 

417 

Foreifrn  Countries,    He«i,'tera  of  Liters- 

Miliury  Oflic.  Dooa.  Galaloguec, 4M 

Foreign  Office  Archivei".  183 

102 

Popeign  Offlclol  DoctimemU ! 

Hidtcoi,  J.  H.,  867 

.Srir  iilto  Aoiericttn  Olfic.  Doca. 

Uiatoriana,  ni-treated,  184 

Sff  olx'  Frenuli  Official  Docs. 

Historical  Eeoord,  Difficulties  of,  60-B2 

Official  Doc8.,36Z,  Sfl3 

Hong- KouB,  321,  324 

CalaloguBs.  Sh2,  3ea-3(;B 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph.  ClaBsiti cation,  67 

Form,  in  Publication,  1 

Hume.  Rev,   A..  Work  on  the  Historr 

Form.— Divibi one  (and   Sub-DtTiElonB) 

of  the  learned  Sodetlee,  »i> 

of  Literotnre,  145, 14B 

Hungary,  85a 

ForrcBt,  G.  W..li7,  221 

Honter,  Sir  W„C,12fl.  127,220 

Fortescue,    G.    K.,    Subject-lndei    of 

Hygiene  and  Demography   (Clsjalflca- 

Modem  Worka,  Sen.,   by  i  Its  Nature 

tion),  f,B 

and  Dae,  148,273 

Fortune,  W.W..45S 

ILBERT,   StB   C,   and   the    Record  of 

Fruce,  352,  358 

Com |iara live  Legl>-lation.  4.1-^ 

Official  Doca.,  3(13 

ImsKi  Nation  ua  a  factor  in  Cl:issifi cation, 

Official  DoM.  tPubliofltiun),  7 

ReviBtera,  327 

Free  Public  Libraries,  *ffa  vnder  Llbra- 

460 
Imperial   Federation  Serine  of  Officii 

Froude  on  History  CCIwsiacntion),  B5 

DoCB.  CftUloguee.  103-408 
Imiieria]  Inatitute,  &  Suggeeled  Scheme, 

GAItBtA,32l 

Imperial  Record  Office  of  ln.Ha.  4SI) 

Imperial  Series  of  OBicu.l  Doos.  CaU- 

Garuelt,  Dr.  K..  on  the  Eecord  ot  Colo- 

loguea, 864 

nial  Litciulurp,  31(S 

"  Imperial  While  Books. "    This  Eeriec 

General  Cniaiogue^,  32 

published  by  Mcmtb.  Caaietl  Ic  Co.. 

(1886-ST)  as  a  Snminary  of  EnKliah 

HSR 

Blue    BookB,   with    Indexei,   should 

266 

Imprint,  Value  of,  in  Offioial  Docs.,  IB 

QeoKraphicBl  Bibllogmpliy  (RcBoIuUon 

Indfi  Society  wanted,  265 

Btthelnt.  GeoBr.CougreBaofl8U5),87 

IndenPB,  BI,37ti 

Geography,  Lileratura  of:  How  shall  it 

ludepiea  of  Matters,  See  vnder  Workaof 

be  recorded,  2BS>-aol,  303-313 

Reference 

Indexes  to  Contents  of  Books,  62 

OUditone,  W.  E. : 

Indexing,  Theory  of,  265 

On  Ibe  functions  of  an  Index,  B2 

India: 

On  the  Principli's  of  Publication,  JO 

1 

Gold  CoBBt,  321 

Imperial  Eeoord  Office  of,  «0  _^^^M 

INDEX. 
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India:  (continued) 

State- Printed   Kegistera  of  Litera- 
ture, Forma  of,  239 
Office  Archives,  183 
Indian  Official  Docs.:  221,  222,  363, 
366,  367,  369-383,  389.393.  485 
Catalogues,  867 
Catalogues  (English  Sess.   Papers, 

409-416 
Compilation  and  Publication,  5,  13- 

14,  21-23,  369-378 
Publication,  see  supra  Compilation, 

&c. 
Records,  126 
Registers,  325,  326 
Some  Headings,  383 
Sources  of,  389,  410 
Jnkster,  L.,  466 
Institut    Colonial  International,  Brux- 

elles,  483 
Institut  Int.  de  Bibliograpliie,  483 
Resolutions,  335,  336 
Review  of  (The  Library),  332-337 
Statuts,  Decisions  et  Vgbux,  338-341 
Intermingling  of  Subjects,  66 
International  Archives,  182,  479,  480 
International    Bibliographical    Society 

wanted,  266 
International  Bibliography : 

See  also  National  Bureaus  of  Biblio- 
graphy 
Dependent   on     National     Biblio- 
graphy, 487 
Exchange  of  Official  Docs.,  193-205, 

481 
Exchange  of  Titles,  234,235,238,482 
Exchange  of  Titles,  Examples  of, 

179,  181 
Geographical  Congress  (Paper  con- 
tributed), 299-301,  303-313 
Hydrography,  172 
Institute  of  Bibliography,  Brussels, 

see  Institute  Int.,  «}v. 
GeojjrapViy,  87 
Learned  Societies,  87 
Official  Docs.,  136,  137 
Periodicals  of  Modern  Bibliography, 

443,  445 
Statistics,  133 
System  required,  447 
Tables  showing  possibilities  of  sim- 
plifying and  assimilating  Systems 
of  Publication  of  Official   Docs, 
throughout  the  world,  135,  137 
Theorj'  of  Chap.  IX.,  171-192,  266 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Catalogue 
of     Periodical      Literature     (Biblio- 
graphical), 482 
Italy,  352 
Italy  (Registers),  327 

Jamaica,  322, 324 
Records,  127 
James,  Miss  M.  8.  R.,  467 


Jewett,  Prof.  C.  C,  and  the  Stereotyp- 
ing of  Titles  and  Catalogues,  455 
Johnson,  Dr.,  on  Genius,  461 
Jurisprudence  and  Classification,  68 

Kay,  Mb.  Taylor,  and  Classification, 
433 

La  FoNTAmE,  H.,  332 
Lagos,  321 

Laoglois.    Ch.-V.,  Manuel    de    Biblio- 
graphic, Historiquo,  (I.),  x 
Lasteyrie,  M.  Robert  de,  on  the  Cata- 
loguing of  Articles  in  Periodicals,  95 
Law    (English),    Its    Bibliography    a 

failure,  436 
Lawrence,  Lord,  203 
Lawyers  and  Bibliography,  436 
Learned  Societies,  The: 

Influence  and  functions  of,  Chap. 

IV.,  75-87,  226 
Amalgamation  or  Assimilation  of, 

79 
As  Bibliographical  Societies,  483 
The  Bibliography  of,  58,  265 
Despatch  (of  Publications)  Regis- 
ter ;  Form  recommended,  450-452 
Exchange  of  Publications,  194 
History  of  (G.B.  ic  I.),  66 
Neglect  of  Laws  of  Publication,  2 
One  Publishing  Body,  76 
Past  and  Present  Efforts,  82 
Privately      Printed      Publications 

(Learned   Societies),  77 
Jle  Publication,  2,  20 
And     the    Record    of    Scientific 

Literature,  308, 309,  329 
What  is  required  of  them,  81 
Leaves  of  Gold,  p.  485.   (0>mpare  **  The 
Koran"  .  .  .  G.  Sale"  (1844,  8°),  p. 
20  ;  re  Arabian  Poems,  '*  written  on 
Egyptian    silk,  and    in    letters    of 
gold  "). 
Lecky's  History  of  Ireland,  220 
Lee  Smith,  35'.^ 
Legislation,  Comparative,  435 
Letters  to  the  Press,  429-438 
Levi,    Prof.    L.,    (Annals    of    British 

Legislation),  112 
Librarians : 

Salaries  of,  20;i-20."> 

Their  Interests  in  State  Systems  of 

Bibliography,  156 
Training  of,  255,  458 
Troubles  of,  450 
Libraries : 

See  also  National  Libraries 

Extra  Expenditure  of,  1 1 

Library   Catalogues    as  Works  of 

Reference,  478 
(Government  Offices),  186 
Public  Libraries,  Functions  of,  243 
Public  Libraries,  Interests  in  Na- 
tional Bibliography,  101 
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National  LtbrAriei  (amlinucl) 

1.U 

And  the  Record  of  Litcraltire.  306 

Of  Official  Uoci..  120 

n«?  Perform,  315 

Library    AflsUUuU'    AsaociatioQ,    Re- 

rature  and  Official  Dues,  prior  to 

matki  odtirasBcd  to,  45T-4fl8 

Cataloguing,  447-t4M 

Library  Aasocialioo  (0.  B.  and  I.),  **i 

National  Literature  mixed  together,  2B3 

U$U,  3i 

Utenture: 

graphy, 443 

Sao  al»o  CoUected  Literature 

NatioD&l  Byitem  of  Bibliography: 

See  aUo  under  therarioui  Couutriea 

Cbap.  vlii.,  )3il-17U 

eoBMrned 

Cnnditions  ot  Suooeag,  1 43 

Natural    Divi-tions   and  Sub-Divi. 

Natural  Hifltory  auJ  Clataifi.-atlon,  70 

EioDE,  144,  32e,  2SU,  26y,  S!72,  800, 

Naval  Science  and  ClaasifiijulJoQ,  m 

.'}05,  ;iIO 

Of   Geography:  How    to    Record, 

HewBoathWalet,3lti 

3»»-!IUl.  so-A-ais 

Official  Docs..  132 

Locality,  aa  the  basis  ot  ClaBsiBoalioD, 

Records,  U7 

m 

Hew  Zealand,  3zo.  347.  »r,» 

Lual  Eecord^  2lil,  479,  ISu 

Officiul  DuiM..  132 

Lowdermillt,  36; 

New3.Mnga»ine».  ti2 

Uadam,  i\.  !!63 

Noble,  J.,  369 

Madms,  3:i5 

Notes  to  Titles  of  Official  Docs.  {Sped- 

Literature 

mena).  407.  415.  416 

Maine  on  J  uriapnidence,  68 

Norlh-WeBtera   ProvincM    and     Ondli 

.        Malta.  333.  32* 

(India),  Z-i6 

Uukham.  Sir  C„  ou  Principlea  of  Claasi- 

fioBlion,  118,127,372 

Marsball,  Prof.  Alfred,  on  I'riaoipiea  of 

See  alio  Amenofto  Official  Docs. 

(JlBBBificaUon,  68 

See  aUii  Colonial  OffioilJ  Dots- 

Mason's  Burma,  222 

See  alio  EngliBli  Official  Docs. 

Maurice,  b'.  D..  4S2 

See    alto     Eoglieb     ParliamoDtar)' 

Mauritius,  3L'l,  3S!2,  325 

I'aper. 

Medlicott,  no  Prioviplea  of   ClusiSca- 

iSett  aU«  Foreign  Official  Does. 

tion,  68 

&r  ai.0  Indian  Official  Doca. 

Ab«tracl8of,  112, 113 

*|y 

The  Bibliography  of.  Chap.VJ..  lla. 

Mill,  J.  S..  ou  Principifis  of  aaaflifioa- 

132.161,236,267 

iioD,  e? 

Monographs  (Soot  III.),  343-124 

Mills.  Sir  C.  359 

Binding  and   Lettering,    US,   H64, 

Uohamed  NsBer  Eben,  4<K) 

3  lie,  377 

Bloelc  SystBtD,  39a 

Municipal  Docs.,  lal.  268,  308 

BritUh   Empire   (Imperial   Seriea), 

Mysore.  326 

34a.3&!J 

Natal,  321 

logne. 

National  Archivps: 

Cataloguing.  Difficulties  of.  354^66 

See  altu  [nturnaiiuiia]  Arcliivus 

'*    -                      ScB  aUti  Cdlouial                   „ 

OlBMifloatioD  of.  369,  370-374 

Sfc  aha  Furtign                  ., 

ClauiHoation,  illustrated.  37y-383 

are  alto  lodia  Uffica 

(Colonial),  Survey  of.  128 

iSbo  alto  PortugueBc 

See  alio  Uecords 

Natioual   Buienus  for   tbe   Record  of 

National    Literature.     Sen   National 

Congreasea   of  State,  a  disturbing 

factor,  an,  319 

^               National  lioreaua  ot  bibliography.  78, 

County  Council  Does.,  121,  268.  36(1 

^1                       188,  192,  ■22))-2U],  25S,  3U6 

Departmenlal  Exchange,  197 

^B             National  Catalogui'8,  33 

Departuieute,   of   Seoundary    Oon- 

Bidcration.  3U7. 

^B                    Aud  the  Learned  Socletiai,  86 

^I^Bi^^i^^^^^^^^ 
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Official  Dooomeiiti  (continued) 

Fallacies  (Combined  Catalogues) 
39(>-401 

Financial  Aspects,  119 

Freer  Exchange  of  Catalogues  and 
Indexes,  199 

Headings,  376,  376,  414 

Imperial  Series  of  Catalogues 
(British  Empire),  364 

Impossible  to  merge  Do.  in  Cata- 
logues of  General  Literature,  396- 
401 

Imprint,  18 

International  Bibliography,  138, 137 

International  Exchange  of.  Chap. 
XL,  19H.20r>,  481 

Minor  Official  Literature,  121,  268 

Municipal  Doc8.,  121,  268,  366 

National  Exchanges,  197 

National  Libraries  of.  120 

Natural  sub-divisious,  114 

Tarliaments  a  disturbing  factor,  349 

Past  failure,  3»7 

Present  Accumulation  useless  for 
want  of  Catalogues,  436 

Provincial  Doc?.,  121 

Publication,  sir  Compilation,  Sec, 

Purchase  to  be  mnde  possible,  198, 
199 

Registers,  tee  Oflicial  Docs.  Regis- 
ters 

Review  (Periodical),  386,  391-394 
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Jte  Selection,  398 

Separation  from  General  Literature, 
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Specimen  List  of  Headings  (Cape 
Colony) 

State  Papers  deHned,  365 

Jic  Subject-Catalogues,  400,  401 

Three  needs,  362 

Title-pages,  18,  19 

Training  of  Libnirians,  356 

Un-Natural  Sub-Divisiont*,  116 

Valued  Details  to  Cataloguers,  389- 
391 

Wanted  a  Society,  267 

Why  troublesome,  213 
Official  DooB.  Catalogues : 
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Nature  of,  348 

Need  of,  429 

Specimen  List  of  Headings  in  Mili- 
tary Works,  419-423 

Theory  of,  45,  116,  349,  361-383 
Official  Docs.  Registers:  45,  116,348, 
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India,  325,  326 
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Specimen  Schedule,  395 
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Otlet,  P.,  332 
Oudh,  326 

PAHPHLET.S,  separate  arrangement  of. 

hindering  Classification,  63 
Panizzi,  Sir  A. : 

British  Museum,  The.  274 

Classed -Catalogues,  477 

Short.Title  Catilogues 

Evils  of  Short  Titles,  291 

On  Catalogues,  248-250 

On  Dryander's  Class- Catalogues,  95 

On  the  advantages  of  Indexes  of 

Matters,  295-298 
On  the  disadvantages  of  (Massed 

Subject  Catalogues,  292-294 

Rules  for  the  Compilation  of  the 

Catalogue  of  the  Reform  Club,  44 
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Parliaments,  and  Departmental  Official 

Docs.,  349 
Peddie,  R.  A.,  458 
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Petheridge.  Miss,  467 
Petherick,  E.  A.,  155.317 
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Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals,  102 
Poore,    R.    P.,    Catalogue    of     U.S.A. 
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Private     Enterprise    in    Bibliography, 
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Privately-Printed  Works  :  Learned  So- 
cieties, 77 
Programme  of  Bibliographical  Reform, 
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Provincial  Official  Literature,  121 
Public  Docs.,  Hf'e  OHicial  Docs*. 
Periodical  Publications : 
Chap,  v.,  88-111,  226 
Additional  Characteristics*,  93 
Authors'  Catalogues,  108,  482 
Evil  of,  91 
How  to  rocord,  98 
Indexes  to,  276 
Ital.  Chamb.,  Deputies'  Catalogue, 

482 
Kinds  of  Periodicals  characterised, 

92 
The  Remedy,  97 
Various    Modes    of    treating    Do., 
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Wanted  a  Society,  263 
Public  Libraries,  See  Linraries  (Public) 
Publication,  Theory  of,  Se«.^  Compilation 
and  l^iblication 
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Kegieter  of  Official  Literature 

Short-Title  Catalogues 

Small-Qroup  Subject-Catalogues 

Spurious  Catalogues 

Supplemented  Catalogues 

Territorial  Catalogues 
Territorial  Catalogues,  see  under  Works 

of  Reference. 
Tbring,  Lord,  52 
Time: 

As  affecting  Classification,  64 

„  Titles  (Official  Docs.) 

Factor  in  Bibliography,  151,  264, 
265,  365 
rime4t,  Letter  to  the  (1892),  429 

Letter  to  the  (1894),  485 
Title- CatalogueH,  37 
Title-page,  Necessities  of,  17 
Titles : 

Abbreviated.  Evils  of,  279 

Fulness  of,  why  valuable,  296 

Insufficient,  affecting  Classification, 
63 

(Official    Docs.)    Composition    of, 
389-391 

(Official     Docs.),    Specimens     of 
•*  Notes,"  407,  415.  416 
Townsend.  Meredith,  112 
Training  College  for  Librarians.  255 
Training  of  Librarians,  (Official  Docs.), 

360 
Transverse  Classification,  65 
Trinidad,  322,  325 
Type: 

Specimens  of,    for    Official    Docs. 
Catalogues,  414-416 

Value  of,  357 

Unity,  Want  of,  in  world  of  Bibliogra- 
phy, 307 
Univerhal  Catalogues,  31 

Tictoria:  319,  347,  .359 

Official  Docs.,  131 

Statistics,  133 
Tolumes : 

Internal  arrangement  of,  3,  9 

Serial  Association  of,  4 

Washington,  Geoboe,  on  Periodical 

Publications,  91 
Wasted  effort,  173 
Watt,  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  295 
West  Indies,  322 
Western  Australia,  320 
What  id  a  Book  7  220,  226 
Wheatley,  H.  B.,  52,  53 
Whishaw,  B..  149 
Windward  Inlands,  322 
Works  of  Reference: 

Cnap.  II.,  27-54,  147,  173-182,  225, 
477,  478 

Examples  of,  273 


Works  of  Reference :  (continued) 
Freer  Exchange  ret^uired,  199 
Kinds  required,  299,  304 
Lists  of,  required,  269 
Misunderstood,  434 
Nature  and  use  of,  273 
Periodical  Publications,  482 
Relationship,  of  explained  and  illus- 
trated, VM 
Relative  value,  429 
What  they  teach  us,  273 

[Special  Kinds.] 

Abstracts  (Official  Docs.),  54.  112, 

113 
Authors*  Catalogue}*.  36,  274 
Their  strong  jwints,  292,  293 
Their  weak  (?)  points,  294 
Periodicals,  108 

Author  and  Subject- Catalogues,  47 

Author-  Subject-  Title-  Catalogues, 
47 

Bibliographies,  34 

iiee    aUo    infra :     Subject-Cata- 
logues  (Classed) 

Catalogues    (Official     Docs.),    see 
Official  Docs.  Catalogues 

Bibliographies,  Commentary  on,  re- 
quired, 430 

Bibliographiefi,  the  compilation  of, 
the  work  of  the  State,  306, 307 

Bibliographies,  Unsatisfactory  na- 
ture, 245 

CatalogU(>s,  Carlyle  on  the  distribu- 
tion of,  471 

Catalogues  ( Miscellaneous),  47 

Classed  Subject- Catalogues,  see  in- 
fra :  Subject-Catalogues  (Classed) 

Combined  Catalogues,  47 

Concordances.  54 

Continuous  Catalogues,  364 

Dictionary  Catalogues,  47,  48 

Digests,  ittti  supra  Abstracts 

Digest-Indexes,  54 

General  C'ltalogues,  32 

Guard- Book  Catalogues,  364 

Indexes,  51,  27(i 

Index  of  Matter,  43,  248,249 

Indexes    of    Matter'*,   Nature  and 
Value  of,  Pauizzi's  Evidence,  8, 

295.2J8 
Periodicals,  108 

List,  34 

National  CatHlogues,  32 

Official  Docs.  Catalogues,  see  Offi- 
cial Docs.  Cat^ilogues 

Official  Docs.  Registers,  see  Official 
Docs.  Registers 

Official  Docs.  Reviews,  see  Official 
Docs.  Reviews 

Record  (of  Literature),  31 

Registers  of  Literature  (Generally), 
429,  430 
See  also  Official  Docs.  Registers 
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RegisterB   of   General    Literature, 

Specimen  and  Suggested  Form, 

239,  240 
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(Colonies),  824,  825 

(Foreign),  827 

(India),  325,  326 
Registers     (Official     Docs.)     see 

Official  Docs.  Registers 
Selected  Literature,  149 
Shelf- Catalogues,     Hindrance      to 

Classification,  57 
Short-Title    Catalogues,    Evils    of, 

(De  Morgan  and  Panizzi),  279 
Special   Bibliographies,   see    supra 
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Spurious  Catalogues,  49 
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(Specific),  40 
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Conclusion,  476 
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